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VOM MITTELALTER ZUR REFORMATION 


Forschungen zur Geschichte der deutschen Bildung* 


VORBEMERKUNG 


Als mich die Modern Language Association of America vor vielen Jahren 
zu ihrem Ehrenmitgliede machte, bekannte sie dadurch ein vertrauendes 
Interesse fiir die damals von mir in Angriff genommenen Untersuchungen zur 
Geschichte der neuhochdeutschen Schrift- und Literatursprache. Mir war diese 
Auszeichnung ein erfreuliches Zeugnis des lebendigen Zusammenhangs der 
amerikanischen und der deutschen Wissenschaft. Es bekundete mir, dass 
jenseits des grossen Meeres in dem gewaltigen, stark und kiihn der Zukunft 
entgegenschreitenden Staat die Erinnerung an eine der ethnischen und geistigen 
Wurzeln seiner Kraft noch nicht erkaltet war. Nur wenn driiben in den Kreisen 
der Gelehrten iiber die verstandesmissige Kritik hinaus eine Sympathie des 
Herzens sich regte fiir die dem eigenen, nationalen Idiom stammverwandte 
deutsche Sprache, die so vielen und nicht den schlechtesten amerikanischen 
Biirgern einst die Muttersprache gewesen war oder noch jetzt zweite Mutter- 
sprache ist, und fiir die geistige Welt, die in dieser deutschen Sprache lebt, 
konnte ich mir die scharfe Aufmerksamkeit erklaren, die so friih in den an Zahl 
und Umfang geringen Erstlingen meiner Forschung bereits das neue Ziel und 
den neuen Weg entdeckte und aus den dem Fernerstehenden als unscheinbar 
geltenden Friichten meiner Arbeit Hoffnung schépfte kiinftiger reicher Ernte. 

Jedesfalls, mich begliickte und ermutigte das Bewusstsein, Genosse sein zu 
diirfen einer fiihrenden wissenschaftlichen Vereinigung jenes Landes, dem seit 
anderthalb Jahrhunderten in Deutschland alle hochgesinnten Geister Bewunder- 
ung, Neigung, Liebe zuwendeten und das der greise Goethe, in seinen ‘‘Wander- 
jahren” und im Vermichtnis des sterbenden Faust, als das Land der Verheissung, 
als Statte der einstigen Verwirklichung seines héchsten padagogisch-staat- 
lichen Menschheitsideals betrachtete.1 Lingst hegte ich daher den Wunsch, 
meinen freudigen Dank der Gesellschaft, die mich in ihre Reihen aufnahm, nun 
auch als ein tatiges Mitglied zu bewihren, indem ich ihr aus dem Kreise meiner 
Forschungen zur deutschen Sprachgeschichte einen Beitrag fiir ihre Zeitschrift 
zur Verfiigung stellte. Der Weltkrieg hat wie so vieles auch diesen schiénen 
Vorsatz nicht ins Werk setzen lassen. Dankbar folge ich aber jetzt der will- 
kommenen Aufforderung des Herrn Kollegen Voss von der Wisconsin-Uni- 
versitit, iiber den Plan und die Durchfiihrung meiner sprachgeschichtlichen 


* This paper was presented before the Germanistic Section at the fortieth 
meeting of the Modern Language Association at the University of Michigan, 
December 28, 1923. 

1 Vgl. dariiber meinen Aufsatz “Faust und die Sorge’”’, Deutsche Viertel- 
jahrsschrift fiir Literaturwissenschaft und Geistesgeschichte, Halle a/S. M- 
Niemeyer, Jahrgang i (1923), S. 56 ff. 
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Forschungen, tiber ihre Ziele und Schicksale Bericht zu erstatten. Die Lage 
Deutschlands nach dem Ausbruch des Weltkriegs und die nach dem Frieden 
von Versailles hereinbrechende furchtbare deutsche Not bringt es mit sich, dass 
dieser Bericht ein Notschrei wird. 


I 


Mich hat bereits im Sommer 1877 als jungen Studenten in 
Bonn das Problem der Entwicklung der neuhochdeutschen 
Schrift- und Literatursprache an sich gezogen. Damals hatte 
mir Wilmanns—er war eben erst von Greifswald nach Bonn 
berufen—fiir eine Seminararbeit das Thema gestellt, die beiden 
Fassungen von Goethes “Werther,” die 1774 erschienene und 
die Umarbeitung fiir die “Schriften” (Bd. i, 1787, Leipzig, 
Géschen) in aesthetischer Hinsicht, also hauptsachlich nach 
Komposition und Charakteristik mit einander zu vergleichen. 
Bei dem Vergleich sah ich, dass zwischen beiden Redaktionen 
auch ein weitgehender sprachlicher Unterschied bestehe. Die 
urspriingliche Gestalt des Romans zeigt eine stark mundartlich 
gefirbte Sprache mit mancher Altertiimlichkeit und Gewalt- 
samkeit. In ihr herrscht das Sprachideal des Sturmes und 
Dranges, genialische Natiirlichkeit, Urwiichsigkeit, das Streben 
nach heimatlicher Rede, nach Bodenstandigkeit. Der siidwest- 
deutsche Typus der neuhochdeutschen Schriftsprache, der 
von Gottscheds zentralisierender Reform auf Grundlage des 
meissnischen Deutsch noch unberiihrt, im Kreise der dem meiss- 
nischen Hochdeutsch anhingenden Grammatiker und Schrift- 
steller als ‘““Reichssprache’”’ verpént war, ist es, dem Goethe 
hier folgte. Sein aus dem Hamann-Herderischen Gedanken 
der poetischen Sprache, aus der Theorie des Originalgenies sich 
nahrender Widerstand gegen die schriftsprachliche Einheit war 
die letzte Auflehnung des siidwestdeutschen sprachlichen Par- 
tikularismus. Nachdem Goethe in Weimar den genialen Stil 
iiberwunden hatte, unterzog er seinen Werther einer Umarbei- 
tung der kiinstlerischen Form, aber auch der Sprache. Er niherte 
diese jetzt dem gemeindeutschen,“hochdeutschen” Typus Gott- 
scheds und Adelungs, tilgte also die Frankfurtischen Kiirzungen 
(Apokopen, Synkopen, Elisionen), die altmodischen oder pro- 
vinzialen Flexionsformen und setzte dafiir das der anerkannten 
schriftsprachlichen Regel Gemisse. 

Durch diese Untersuchung, der sowohl Wilmanns als spiter 
in Leipzig Zarncke und Hildebrand grosses Interesse entgegen- 
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brachten, fiihlte ich mich geriistet, um 1881 mit meiner Bear- 
beitung der von Wilhelm Scherer gestellten Preisaufgabe 
“Darstellung der Sprache des jungen Goethe in seinen Schriften 
und Briefen bis 1776” mich um den Preis der Grimm-Stiftung 
zu bewerben. Die Grundziige meiner Preisarbeit veréffentlichte 
ich in einem vor der Dessauer Philologenversammlung von 
1884 gehaltenen Vortrag, der 1885 in deren “Verhandlungen” 
(Leipzig, B. G. Teubner), S. 166 ff. gedruckt ist, andere Er- 
gebnisse in zwei grésseren Rezensionen der Zeitschrift f. die 
ésterreich. Gymnasien 1882 (iiber das Deutsche Wérterbuch), 
S. 661-684 und im Anzeiger fiir deutsches Altertum 1886, Bd. 12, 
S. 134-163. Die Vollendung aber und Drucklegung der ganzen 
Arbeit verschob ich, da 1885 die Oeffnung des Goethischen 
handschriftlichen Nachlasses und seit 1887 die grosse kritische 
Weimarische Gesamtausgabe der Werke und Briefe Goethes 
neue handschriftliche Grundlagen fiir die Darstellung seiner 
Sprache zuginglich machte, die aber erst 1910 und 1914 fiir 
einen wichtigen Teil meiner Aufgabe brauchbar wurden, nach- 
dem Julius Wahle die friiheren ungeniigend bearbeiteten Ge- 
dichtbinde aus den Handschriften endlich erginzt und be- 
richtigt hatte. 

Das Problem der Einigung der neuhochdeutschen Schrift- und 
Literatursprache liess mich nicht los. Ich widmete ihm, zuriick- 
greifend bis auf Luther, eine umfassende Untersuchung, von 
der ein einleitendes Kapitel, dem 16. Jahrhundert zgewidmet, 
1884 als mvine Hallische Habilitationsschiift erschien. Kurz 
darauf traten aber die beiden inhaltlich mit meiner Arbeit 
nahe sich beriihrenden, ja vielfach sich deckenden bekannten 
Biicher von Socin und Kluge an die Oeffentlichkeit. Da ver- 
zichtete ich schweren Herzens auf die Fortfiihrung und Voll- 
endung meines gross angelegten Werkes und begniigte mich 
damit, ein Stiick daraus (iiber die Behandlung des auslautenden 
e) in der Festschrift fiir meinen geliebten Lehrer Hildebrand zu 
seinem 70. Geburtstag herauszugeben (Forschungen zur deut- 
schen Philologie, Leipzig, Veit u. Co. 1894, S. 290-324: “Zur 
Geschichte der neuhochdeutschen Schriftsprache”). Andere 
Teile werden noch einzeln veréffentlich werden. 

Meine sprachwissenschaftliche Methode verdanke ich meinen 
Leipziger Studienjahren (Winter 1876, Winter 1877 bis 1879). 
Die Vorlesungen von Georg Curtius iiber Griechische Gram- 
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matik und Einleitung in die Vergleichende Sprachwissenschaft, 
die Uebungen seiner Grammatischen Gesellschaft, an denen ich 
mich durch sprachliche Behandlung einer griechischen Inschrift 
und eine Untersuchung tiber das Verhiltnis der griechischen 
Verben ¢thw, eiMew, éXioow, T1AAw und ihrer Verwandten im 
Lateinischen und Germanischen beteiligte,? Wilhelm Braunes 
bahnbrechende Vorlesungen iiber Altsichsische Grammatik und 
iiber Althochdeutsche Grammatik. Zarnckes encyclopadisch in 
die Forschung einfiihrende Vorlesung iiber Deutsche Gram- 
matik und Hildebrands héchst anregendes Kolleg tiber Deutsche 
Etymologie wiesen mir die Richtung. Es war die Zeit, wo die 
sogenannte junggrammatische Bewegung, wesentlich angeregt 
durch Wilhelm Scherers kiihnes Buch ‘Zur Geschichte der 
Deutschen Sprache” (Berlin, Weidmann, 1868) das Gesetz- 
massige in der Sprache, namentlich im Lautwandel, und die 
Macht der Formiibertragung oder Analogie erkennen lehrte. 
Wir Leipziger jungen Germanisten haben natiirlich damals viel 
iiber die brennenden methodologischen Tagesfragen der deut- 
schen und der allgemeinen vergleichenden Sprachwissenschaft 
debattirt. Namentlich Rudolf Kégel, ein begeisterter Schiiler 
Braunes, eine leidenschaftliche Forschernatur und ein hitziger 
Disputator, ein Prachtmensch von héchstem wissenschaftlichem 
Idealismus und ein lieber treuer Kamerad, stand mir oft im 
lebhaften Gefecht gegeniiber. Denn ich war geleitet von Curtius’ 
besonnenem Urteil und Hildebrands intuitiver kulturgeschicht- 
licher Sprachbetrachtung, die in den Uebungen seines Deutschen 
Privatissimum und tausendfiltig in freundschaftlichem Ver- 
kehr bis zu seinem Tode (1895) sich mir immer wieder hin- 
reissend offenbarte. Aber mehr noch bewirkte wohl mein eigner 
Trieb und die besondere Anlage meines wissenschaftlichen 
Interesses, dass ich niemals ein Junggrammatiker wurde. Dem 
Dogma von der Ausnahmlosigkeit der Lautgesetze und von der 
alternativen Wirkung phonetischer, also gesetzlicher und ana- 
logistischer, also psychologischer und willkiirlicher, zufalliger 


*Veranlasst durch ein Platonzitat im deutschen Streitgespriich “Der 
Ackermann aus Béhmen”, behandelte ich unter Benutzung dieser Leipziger 
Seminararbeit das Problem im Hinblick auf die Lehre des Platonischen. Timaios 
(p. 40B) von der kosmischen Stellung der Erde: Ilbergs Neue Jahrbiicher fiir 
die klassische Altertumswissenschaft, Geschichte und deutsche Literatur 1922, 
S. 254-278. 
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Sprachverinderung vermochte ich nicht beizustimmen. Mir 
galt schon damals aller Sprachwandel als ein Vorgang des 
menschlichen Innenlebens, wohl geformt durch lautmechanische 
Faktoren, aber nicht durch sie hervorgerufen, und mir schien 
daher die sprachgeschichtliche Forschung verpflichtet, das 
sprachliche Werden und Wachsen als einen Teil des Kultur- 
wandels, wesensverwandt den Wandlungen der Mode, der Sitte, 
der geselischaftlichen Formen, der geistigen Bildung aufzu- 
fassen. Spater nachdem ich als Leipziger Doktor mein Studium 
noch drei Jahre in Berlin fortsetzte, hat mich der Umgang mit 
Scherer in dieser Ansicht bestirkt, obwohl gerade er die me- 
thodologischen Verdienste von Braune und Paul sehr hoch 
anschlug. Namentlich aber hat mich dann in Halle der Ver- 
kehr mit meinem Freunde und Kollegen Hermann Collitz in 
meiner sprachwissenschaftlichen Erkenntnis geférdert. Ohne 
die hervorragenden Fortschritte zu verkennen, die den Fiihrern 
der sogenannten junggrammatischen Schule, Brugmann, Osthoff 
Paul, Sievers, Braune, auf lautgeschichtlichem Felde gelungen 
waren, hat Collitz, im Einklang vielfach mit Fick, Bezzenberger, 
Schuchardt wiederholt dusserst gliicklich gegen die jung- 
grammatische Einseitigkeit gekampft und betont, dass auch 


?Um Missverstaindnissen vorzubeugen méchte ich iibrigens betonen, dass 
die methodologischen Gegensitze sich im Lauf der Jahre sehr ausglichen. 
Kégel niherte sich als Leipziger Privatdocent immer mehr meiner Auffassung 
und aus meinem Zusammenwirken mit Sievers in Halle (1887-1892) weiss ich 
z.B., dass er und ich in Beurteilung des Problems der Schriftsprache und der 
Lautgesetzfrage wohl ungefahr denselben Standpunkt einnahmen. Noch heute 
ist sehr lesenswert meines Hallischen Schiiler Eduard Wechsslers Schrift, Giebt 
es Lautgesetze? Halle a/S., Max Niemeyer 1900 (aus Forschungen zur roman. 
Philologie, Festgabe fiir Herm. Suchier)—Durch Vossler und seine Schule 
(Spitzer, Lerch, Klemperer) ist bekanntlich in der Sprachwissenschaft eine neue 
Wendung eingetreten. Die Betonung des schépferischen Elements und der 
kulturgeschichtlichen Faktoren entspricht ja durchaus meinen eigenen langst 
bekundeten Anschauungen. Aber ich kann die Antithese “Positivismus und 
Idealismus” in der Sprachwissenschaft nicht fiir gliicklich ansehen. Die his- 
torischgenetische, empirische und induktive Sprachforschung entstand vor und 
mnabhingig von dem englisch-frenzésischen philosophischen Positivismus auf 
eigenen Wegen durch Rask und Grimm, Bopp und Diez und ihre Nachfolger. 
Ebensowenig ist die literarhistorische Methode Scherers positivistisch. Auch sie 
stammt aus einer Forschungsweise und Weltanschauung, die viel alter sind als 
der Positivismus und mit ihm nichts zu tun haben. Oder will man auch Herders 
“Tdeen” und Goethes “Dichtung und Wahrheit” aus dem Positivismus ableiten? 
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aller Lautwandel ein soziologischer und persénlicher Vorgang 
sei, in dem immer auch die Psyche der Redenden unter dem 
Einfluss des Geschmacks, des Bildungstriebs, der gesellschaft- 
lichen Sitte sich auswirke (z. B. in seiner ausgezeichneten Be- 
sprechung von Osthoffs und Brugmann’s Morphologischen 
Untersuchungen, Anzeiger f. deutsches Altertum V, 1879, S. 
319ff.) 

In der erwihnten Hallischen Habilitationsschrift iiber die 
schriftsprachliche Bewegung wihrend des 16. Jahrhunderts und 
in dem Vortrag iiber die Sprache des jungen Goethe hatte ich 
diese meine Auffassung des sprachlichen Lebens auf das Problem 
der Kunstsprache, d. h. der Gemein-, Schrift- und Literatur- 
sprache angewendet und, schirfer als bisher geschehen war, 
nachzuweisen gesucht, dass iiber der natiirlichen Sprache der 
Familie und der mundartlichen Genossenschaft sich in ver- 
schiedenen gesellschaftlichen und Bildungsschichten verschie- 
dene Kreise und Stufen normierter Sprachgestaltung, also so- 
zusagen verschiedene Klassen gemeinsprachlicher Rede- und 
Schreibform entwickeln, neben einander bestehn, sich gegen- 
seitig beriihren oder auch kreuzen und allmihlich mit einander 
ausgleichen zu einer relativen Spracheinheit. Aber meine an 
der Universitit Halle gehaltenen Vorlesungen iiber die Ge- 
schichte der deutschen Literatur im Zeitalter der Reformation 
und der Renaissance, anderseits die Beschaftigung mit der 
handschriftlichen Ueberlieferungsgeschichte der mittelalterlichen 
deutschen Literatur stellte mir die ganze Frage der neuhoch- 
deutschen Sprachgeschichte noch in ein anderes Licht. 

Die ungerechte und schidliche Vernachlissigung des 17. 
Jahrhunderts hatte ich schon waihrend meines Berliner Auf- 
enthalts (1880-1883), dann in dem meiner Hallischen Habilita- 
tion vorausgehenden Leipziger Wintersemester 1883-84 bei 
meinen Forschungen tiber die Einigung der neuhochdeutschen 
Schriftsprache mit Bedauern empfunden. In Gesprichen mit 
Scherer hatte auch er, wenngleich mehr vom rein literarge- 
schichtlichen Standpunkt aus, meine Empfindung geteilt und 
nachdriicklich eine eindringlichere Behandlung dieses Zeit- 
raums wilder Triebe und gihrender Fiille verlangt, wie er schon 
in seiner deutschen Literaturgeschichte die geschichtliche Be- 
deutung jener schlechtlin als Verfallzeit verlisterten Epoche 
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und seine zahlreichen fruchtbaren Ansatze schépferischer Ent- 
wicklung zum ersten Mal scharf beleuchtet hatte. 

Nicht minder verhingnisvoll aber war die gleiche Miss- 
achtung des 14. Jahrhunderts. Auch dies hatte Scherer erkannt, 
und er zuerst wohl unter allen Germanisten hat, um die bis 
dahin im deutschen literaturgeschichtlichen Unterricht an den 
Universitaten klaffende Liicke zu beseitigen, regelmassig in 
einer eigenen Vorlesung die sonst iibersprungene oder héchstens 
mit fliehender Eile voller Abscheu gestreifte sogenannte Ueber- 
gangszeit von 1250-1517 dargestellt. Auch die Kunstgeschichte 
hatte ja lange das Barock und die Leistungen der Praeraphae- 
liten als Verfall oder Verzerrung und als rohe Unfertigkeit 
bemikelt und bei Seite gelassen. Die schépferische Grésse 
Berninis hat noch Jakob Burckhardt verkannt. Scherer gehért 
zu den grossen konsequenten Vollendern der geschichtlich- 
genetischen Erkenntnis: er brach in seinem wahrhaft epoche- 
machenden Buch ‘“‘Zur Geschichte der deutschen Sprache” mit 
dem aus der Romantik stammenden Vorurteil Jacob Grimms 
und dessen schematischer Steigerung durch August Schleicher, 
wonach nur der primitiven Sprache Einfalt, Sinnlichkeit, ge- 
setzliche Harmonie und urwiichsiges Leben zukomme, in der 
Sprache der jiingeren Zeiten aber Verwitterung und Verfall, 
Absterben und Verkiimmerung, Stérung des gesetzmidssigen 
Baues und Entartung erscheine, und er zeigte, dass in der 
Sprache, wie nach der Lehre des grossen englischen Geologen 
Lyell in der Entwicklung der Erdoberfliche, die prihistorischen 
Wandlungen aus denselben Ursachen und durch dieselben 
Kriafte erfolgen, die den in der Gegenwart sich vollziehenden 
Verinderungen zu Grunde liegen, dass in der deutschen Sprache 
also die Vorginge der modernen Zeit benutzt werden miissen 
zur Beleuchtung der wesensverwandten Erscheinungen der 
urgermanischen oder vorgermanischen Periode. 

Im Einklang mit dieser wahrhaft universalen Anschauung 
des geschichtlichen Lebens stand und zu ihrer Bestiatigung 
diente auch das Ergebnis meiner Forschungen, dass in den 
geschmiahten drei Jahrhunderten, dem vierzehnten, fiinfzehnten 
und dem siebzehnten, wo freilich eine normative, nach einem 
Kanon des Klassischen wertende Literaturgeschichte nur Er- 
starren und Tiefstand erblickte, gerade die Wurzeln und die 
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frischen Sprésslinge des Werdens und des Wachstums der neu- 
hochdeutschen Schrift- und Literatursprache liegen. 


II 


So veréffentlichte ich denn im Jahr 1888 und 1891, ausgehend 
von einer Anzeige dreier, der Beschreibung altdeutscher Hand- 
schriften und Miniaturen gewidmeter Biicher von Bartsch, 
Adelbert von Keller, Adolf von Oechelhiuser, zwei umfassende 
Untersuchungen iiber das Fortleben der mittelhochdeutschen 
Poesie in den Handschriften des 14. und 15 Jahrhunderts. Die 
erste erschien in 5. Jahrgang des Centralblatts fiir Bibliothek- 
wesen S. 111-133 unter dem Titel: “Die pfilzischen Wittels- 
bacher und die altdeutschen Handschiiften der Palatina’’ und 
unternahm es, den Ursprung und die dlteste Geschichte der 
Heidelberger Bibliothek teilweise mit neuen Mitteln und auf 
neuem Wege zu erhellen. Manche meiner Feststellungen, Ver- 
mutungen und Hinweise haben sich als fruchtbar erwiesen und 
sind in Verein mit den Ergebnissen meiner zweiten, gleich zu 
nennenden Untersuchung verwandten spiteren Arbeiten, die 
meine Bemiihungen fortfiihrten, erginzten und berichtigten, zu- 
Gute gekommen: z. B. den verschiedenen ausgezeichneten Ab- 
handlungen von Rudolf Kautzch (zur Geschichte der deutschen 
Handschriftenillustration im spiteren Mittelalter; iiber Diebold 
Lauber und seine Werkstatt in Hagenau; iiber die Holzschnitte 
der Kélner Bibel von 1479; iiber die Handschriften von Ulrich 
Richentals Chronik des Constanzer Concils ) und den verdienst- 
vollen Forschungen von Rudolf Sillib (Zur Geschichte der 
grossen Heidelberger Liederhandschrift und anderer Pfalzer 
Handschriften, Sitzungsberichte der Heidelberger Akademie der 
Wissenschaften, Philosoph.-hist. Klasse, 1921, 2. Abhandlung). 
Mein Versuch, in diesem Zusammenhang auch den Hand- 
schriftensammler Jakob Piiterich von Reicherzhausen zu charak- 
terisieren und seine riickwairts gewandten, die mittelhoch- 
deutsche Versdichtung bevorzugenden literarischen Interessen 
den moderneren Tendenzen der westdeutschen Héfe gegen- 
iiberzustellen, die auf die neue, von Frankreich und Italien 
angeregte Gattung des Prosaromans und der Prosanovelle ab- 
zielten, ist dem Herausgeber wie dem Kommentator der neuen 
Facsimile-Edition von Piiterichs Ehrenbrief, Behrend und 
Wolkan (Verlag der Gesellschaft der Bibliophilen, Weimar 1920) 
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leider entgangen, obgleich auf meinen Aufsatz Edward Schroeder 
hingewiesen hatte in den Anmerkungen zu Scherers Deutscher 
Literaturgeschichte (zum 8. Kapitel, Abschnitt 4 ‘“Prosa,’”’ 
Schluss). 

Meine zweite Untersuchung zur Ueberlieferungsgeschichte 
der mittelhochdeutschen Dichtung trat ans Licht im 8. Jahr- 
gang des Centralblatts fiir Bibliothekwesen (Januar, April, Juli, 
Oktober 1891) unter dem Titel: “Zur Kenntnis altdeutscher 
Handschriften und zur Geschichte altdeutscher Literatur und 
Kunst.” 

Beiden Untersuchungen gemein ist das Ziel, die Schicksale 
der mittelhochdeutschen Dichtung und ihrer kunstvollen 
Sprache zu verfolgen an ihrer handschriftlichen Verbreitung. 
Die Handschriften sind die Helden dieser Betrachtung. Sie 
sind gleich den Dichtungen und Schriften, die sie enthalten, 
selbst literarische Individualitaiten. Denn sie sind, soweit man 
ihre Ursprungszeit, ihren Entstehungsort und ihr Verbreitungs- 
gebiet, ihren Urheber oder Schreiber kennt, Dokumente eines 
bestimmten literarischen Geschmacks, eines bestimmten Kreises 
von Lesern. Besonders charakteristische Dokumente sind aber 
die Sammelhandschriften durch die Auswahl der in ihnen ver- 
einigten Stiicke. 

Die neuhochdeutsche Schriftsprache—dies war mir klar 
geworden—geht aus von einem Sprachtypus, der anderswo 
seine Grundlage hat als in der mittelhochdeutschen Kunst- 
sprache. Es ist ein neuer Anfang in einer neuen Sphire des 
sprachlichen Ausdrucks. Die Prosa der Kanzlei—das Wort 
im weitesten Sinn genommen—ist die Wurzel des neuhoch- 
deutschen schriftsprachlichen Typus. Aber diese deutsche 
Prosa der Kanzlei, also die Rede des geschaftlichen, amtlichen, 
brieflichen Verkehrs und auch der Publicistik, tritt ums von 
vornherein entgegen mit einem gewissen Schmuck, mit dem 
Streben nach einer gewissen glanzenden Fiille und rhetorischen 
Zuspitzung, in fest geregelter stilistischer und syntaktischer 
Form. Sie ist der Abdruck eines lateinischen Vorbildes: der 
lateinischen Kanzleiprosa, die eine lange Vorgeschichte hat. 
Aber die Gestalt, in der sie fiir den neuhochdeutschen Sprach- 
typus das Fundament hergibt, hat sie erlangt durch die seit 
der zweiten Halfte des 11. Jahrhunderts einen neuen Auf- 
schwung nehmende Ars dictandi Frankreichs und Italiens, auf 
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die im 14. Jahrhundert dann auch die ersten Regungen der 
humanistischen Redekunst, die Briefe und Schriften Dantes, 
Rienzos, Petrarcas einwirkten. 

Meine Untersuchungen strebten nun, durch genaue Einzel- 
beobachtung quellenmissig nachzuweisen und zur Anschauung 
zu bringen, wie allmahlich in der handschriftlichen Ueber- 
lieferung die lebendige Fortwirkung der mittelhochdeutschen, 
im siidwestlichen Deutschland wurzelnden Dichtersprache sowie 
der ebenda hervortretenden Ansitze zu einer literarischen Prosa 
und Gemeinsprache erlahmt und wie erst daneben als neue 
Macht sich durchsetzt, spiter, im Laufe des 16. 17. 18. Jahr- 
hunderts das Uebergewicht und schliesslich die Alleinherrschaft 
erlangt der neuhochdeutsche Sprachtypus, der im Ostmittel- 
deutschen wurzelt und in der Kanzleisprache des kaiserlichen 
Hofes der Luxemburger, spiiter in der kursiichsischen Kanzlei- 
sprache, der Luther folgte, und in Luthers Bibelsprache aus- 
gepriagt ist. Diesen neuhochdeutschen Sprachtypus charak- 
terisiert aber nicht allein die Mischung des mitteldeutschen 
und bayrisch-ésterreichischen Vocalismus, wie die friihere For- 
schung annahm, sondern ebenso, ja mehr noch eine Reihe 
bestimmter stilistisch-syntaktischer Eigentiimlichkeiten, na- 
mentlich eine vom Mittelhochdeutschen abweichende, mehr 
logische Wort- und Satzstellung, ferner die zur festen Manier 
erstarrte Verwendung zwei- und dreigliedriger sinnverwandter 
oder sinngleicher Ausdriicke (besonders stark hervortretend in 
der lateinischen und deutschen Prosa des Kanzlers Karls IV. 
Johann von Neumarkt und in dem aus seiner Schule stammen- 
den Prosadialog “Der Ackermann aus Béhmen”’), ferner die 
Vorliebe fiir Genitivumschreibungen einfacher Begriffe und fiir 
die Auslassung der Copula und der Formen des Hilfsverbs 
haben und sein neben dem Partizip Priteriti in Nebensadtzen. 

Die zweite meiner beiden Untersuchungen (von 1891) sollte 
den von Miillenhoff, Ernst Wiilcker und Weinhold als Tatsache 
ohne weitere Begriindung festgestellten Einfluss der kaiserlichen 
Kanzleisprache der Luxemburger auf den neuhochdeutschen 
Sprachtypus geschichtlich erkliren. Ich sah darin die Wirkung 
der in Béhmen, Dank der grossziigigen zentralisierenden Staats- 
politik Karls IV. erstehenden, wissenschaftlich-literarisch-kiinst- 
lerischen Kulturbliite. 
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Zwei Jahre nach dem Erscheinen meiner zweiten Unter- 
suchung gab ich sie als Sonderdruck heraus unter dem Titel: 
“Vom Mittelalter zur Reformation, Forschungen zur Geschichte 
der deutschen Bildung. Erstes Heft,’’ Halle a/S. Max Nie- 
meyer 1893. Vermehrt war diese Buchausgabe, die den alten 
Satz benutzte (iiber geringe stilistisch-sachliche Aenderungen 
vgl. meine Bemerkungen in der Deutschen Literaturzeitung 
1907, Spalte 802), durch einen halben Bogen Nachtrage und 
eine ausfiihrliche Vorrede, welche die innere Einheit meiner 
vielmaschigen Betrachtungen, ihre Gesichtspunkte, Wege und 
Ziele darlegte. 

Die langst gewonnene Erkenntnis, dass der neuhochdeutsche 
Sprachtypus bei seinem ersten Auftreten einen aus bayrisch- 
ésterreichischen und ostmitteldeutschen Elementen gemischten 
Kunst-Vokalismus in Verbindung mit einem Konsonantismus 
der hochfrankischen Lautverschiebungsstufe aufweise, erschépfte 
weder das Wesen dieses Sprachtypus noch beschrieb und er- 
klarte sie das Werden einer neuen Gemeinsprache auf einer der 
mittelhochdeutschen Literatursprache fernen Grundlage. Ledig- 
lich ein wichtiges Sympton war damit festgestellt. Das Problem 
des Vorgangs selbst blieb aber ungeldst. 

Von diesem ungelésten Problem nehmen die in meinem 
grossen Werk niedergelegten Forschungen ihren Ausgang. 

Meine Vorrede von 1893 formulierte das (S. XII f.) in pro- 
grammatischen Satzen und bekannte zugleich eine sprachtheo- 
retische Auffassung, die der damals herrschenden gegeniibertrat. 
Ihr Kern ist etwa dies. Jedem einzelnen, sprachlichen Entwick- 
lungsvorgang, auch dem lautlichen, liegt eine Kulturbewegung 
zu Grunde, die wir freilich nicht immer ermitteln und genau 
bezeichnen kénnen. Jede Sprachwende vollends, d. h. jeder 
Komplex mit einander verketteter sprachlicher Umschwiinge 
ist zugleich eine Kulturwende. Die—neben der Romanisierung 
des Altenglischen—grésste Sprachwende innerhalb der germa- 
nischen Sprachentwicklung historischer Zeit ist der Ausdruck 
einer Kulturwende, die nicht ihres Gleichen hat. 

Auf dem empfundenen oder erkannten Kulturreiz oder 
Kulturvorrang, also auf einer sei es auch nur relativen, mo- 
mentanen, subjectiv vorhandenen Kultur-Ueberlegenheit be- 
ruht die Aufnahme und die Verbreitung einer jeden sprachlichen 
Neuerung. In besonders hohem Grade gilt das von der schrift- 
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sprachlichen Verinderung. Sie ist immer und iiberall Folge 
und Ausdruck einer Kulturbeziehung, Teil also der Bildungs- 
geschichte, nicht blos das physiologisch, anatomisch, klimatisch 
bedingte Naturereignis. 

Woher kam nun und wie beschaffen war jene subjektiv 
empfundene Kultur-Ueberlegenheit, der das Auftreten und die 
Ausbreitung des neuhochdeutschen Sprachtypus entsprang? 
Weshalb hatte gerade die Prager Kanzleisprache der Luxem- 
burger die Kraft, in die gemeinsprachliche Bewegung einen 
Anstoss zu tragen, der so lange fortwirkte? Die Antwort gab 
meine Vorrede mit folgendem Satz, der den Inhalt meines 
ganzen Werks umschreibt: ‘Es ist diese sprachliche Bewegung 
nur ein Glied in einer Kette von Erscheinungen: mit dem Ein- 
fluss, den die von Karl IV. in Prag geschaffene kirchliche, staat- 
liche, wissenschaftliche, literarische Kultur, den die hier so im- 
ponierend hervortretende Zentralisation geistiger Machte nach 
Norden hin, nach Schlesien, Meissen, Thiiringen, ausstrahlte, 
verbreitet sich auch die béhmische Kanzleitechnik und Kanzlei- 
sprache.” 

Die grosse Zeitenwende des europiischen politischen und 
geistigen Lebens liegt zwischen dem Ausgang des 13. und der 
Mitte des 14. Jahrhunderts. Karls IV. Staat und dieses Staates 
geistige Kultur ist nicht das letzte Aufleuchten der mittel- 
alterlichen Welt. Es ist vielmehr der Aufstieg einer neuen 
schépferischen Kraft, der die Zukunft gehért. Karl IV. schiit- 
telte den mittelalterlichen Traum des politischen Imperiums ab. 
Aber er stabilierte fiir alle Zeiten die reale Macht des zentrali- 
sierten, organisierten kéniglichen Staates und das ideale Im- 
perium der neuen geistigen Kultur. Wenn unter ihm die Kanzlei 
die Wiege der neuhochdeutschen Schriftsprache ward, so ist 
das kein Zufall. Vielmehr ist es der Ausdruck einer neuen 
Wende von ungeheurer Bedeutung: die deutsche Kultur betrat 
damals den langen Dornenweg zur nationalen Einheit. 

Die Epoche von 1350-1450 ist fiir Deutschland die Briicke 
zwischen Mittelalter und Reformationszeit. Deshalb hatte 
mein Werk von Anfang an die doppelte Aufgabe: das Abwelken 
und Absterben mittelalterlicher Bildung und das Keimen und 
Wachsen neuer Zukunftssaat zu enthiillen. Dabei benutzte ich 
das Nachleben und allmiahliche Verléschen der mittelhoch- 
deutschen Literatur und ihrer Kunstsprache in den Hand- 
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schriften des 14. und 15. Jahrhunderts als Massstab fiir das 
Versinken der mittelalterlichen Krifte, das den Aufstieg der 
neuen geistigen Bildung und ihres sprachlichen Ausdrucks, der 
neuhochdeutschen Gemeinsprache, Schrift- und Literatur- 
sprache, begleitet. 

Die Untersuchung von 1893—als erstes Heft bezeichnet— 
war ein erster Wurf. Um ihm Ausfiihrung und Vollendung des 
begonnenen Werkes folgen zu lassefi, durchforschte ich auf 
einer zweijihrigen Reise mit finanzieller Beihilfe der Berliner 
Akademie Bibliotheken und Archive von Schlesien, Béhmen, 
Mihren, Osterreich und, da einerseits grosse Massen von Hand- 
schriften Béhmens und des ostdeutschen Koloniallandes in den 
Kriegen des 17. Jahrhunderts durch die Schweden nach Stock- 
holm und Uppsala, von dort aber teilweise durch Schenkung der 
Kénigin Christine in die Vaticana gekommen waren, anderseits 
die béhmische Kultur des ausgehenden 14. Jahrhunderts Ein- 
fliisse der Literatur und Kunst Frankreichs und Italiens, der 
werdenden Renaissance und namentlich der neuartigen Ge- 
dankenwelt und Sprachkunst Dantes, Rienzos, Petrarcas in 
sich aufgenommen hatte, dehnte ich meinen Beutezug auch aus 
nach Rom, Siena, Pisa, Florenz sowie nach Stockholm, Uppsala, 
Lund, Paris. 

In dem erwadhnten, als Privatdruck erschienenen ersten 
Reisebericht vom Juni 1898 entwarf ich von Briinn aus einen 
genauen Plan fiir die Fortfiihrung des Werks, der damals auch 
im “‘Euphorion” kurz besprochen worden ist. 

Nach diesem Briinner Plan sollte sich die Neubearbeitung 
meines Werks folgendermassen gliedern. 

I. Band. Die Cultur des deutschen Ostens im Zeitalter 
Karls IV. 

Dieser Band bringt auf Grund der handschriftlichen Ertrige 
meiner Forschungsreise in vélliger Umgestaltung, vertieft und 
stark bereichert den wesentlichen Inhalt des im Jahre 1893 
erschienen “ersten Heftes” der ersten Bearbeitung. 

II. Band. Quellen und Forschungen zur Vorgeschichte des 
deutschen Humanismus. 

Hier sollen in kritischen und kommentierten Ausgaben die 
Dokumente iiber die ersten Einwirkungen des werdenden Huma- 
nismus auf die deutsche Bildung vereinigt werden: der Brief- 
wechsel des Tribunen Cola di Rienzo mit Karl IV., seinem 
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Kanzler Johann von Neumarkt, Erzbischof Ernst von Prag; 
der Briefwechsel Petrarcas mit Karl IV. und seinem Kreis. 
Rienzo verweilte nach seiner Abdankung zwei Jahre als Ge- 
fangener des deutschen Kénigs in Béhmen (1350-1352) und hat 
hier in abhandlungsartigen Briefen seine hochfliegenden Mani- 
feste tiber die Reformation der christlichen Kirche und der 
Staatsverfassung des rémischen Reichs und Italiens verfasst, 
die in Béhmen viel gelesen und bewundert, abgeschrieben und 
verbreitet wurden. Die vollstandigste Sammlung aller seiner 
Briefe und Erlasse, auch der aus der Zeit seines Tribunats 
(1347), enthalt ein Codex des Vatikanischen Archivs, der aus 
dem Besitz der erzbischéflichen Curie Prags stammt und, wie 
mir zu ermitteln gelang, eine Zeitlang Eigentum war des Dor- 
pater Bischofs Dietrich von Damerow (1378-1400), eines Schii- 
lers und Freundes des kéniglichen Hofkanzlers Johann von 
Neumarkt, unter dem er 1372-1376 als Notar in der Prager 
Hofkanzlei tatig gewesen ist.‘ Zu Grunde liegt dieser Samm- 
lung teilweise anscheinend eine Zusammenstellung der Briefe 
und Erlasse Rienzos, die fiir die Akten seines Exkommunika- 
tionsprozesses gemacht war, den Papst Clemens VI. eréffnet 
hatte und dessen Fiihrung in den Handen des Erzbischofs Ernst 
von Prag ruhte. Eine kleinere Reihe von Briefen des Tribunen 
findet sich in einer Handschrift des béhmischen Cisterzienser- 
stifts Ossegg, die gleichfalls auf die Umgebung Johanns von 
Neumarkt zuriickweist. 

Dieser II. Band enthilt ferner friihhumanistische Reden und 
Briefe, die in Béhmen und Schlesien wahrend des 14. und 15. 
Jahrhunderts gelesen und vervielfaltigt worden sind, endlich 
Scholarendichtungen Béhmens und Schlesiens und geistige 
Lyrik humanistischer Farbung. 

III. Band. Die deutsche Prosaliteratur des Zeitalters der 
Luxemburger. 

Hier werden neu oder zum ersten Mal herausgegeben Ueber- 
setzungen, Dichtungen und Schriften Johanns von Neumarkt, 
des Reformators der béhmischen Kanzlei und ihrer lateinischen 


‘ Niheres iiber ihn und seinen Freundeskreis von Prager Kanzleigenossen, 
der den leichtlebig fréhlichen Charakter humanistischer Literaten zeigt, in 
meiner Einleitung zum Schlesisch-béhmischen Formelbuch (Vom Mittelalter 
zur Reformation Band V, 1), S. 34 f. und in meinem Exkurs am Schluss dieser 
Einleitung. % 
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wie deutschen Kanzleisprache, dessen prunkvoller Prosastil 
durch beredte Fiille und Warme, durch den weitfaltigen kunst- 
vollen Satzbau stark gewirkt hat auf die Gestaltung der neu- 
hochdeutschen Schriftsprache seiner engeren Heimat, aber auch 
weit dariiber hinaus. Mahnt doch sein Deutsch durch Sprach- 
gewalt und Eindringlichkeit zuweilen an Luther. Aus seiner 
sprachlich-stilistischen Schule ist das literarische Hauptwerk 
der ganzen Epoche, “der Ackermann aus Béhmen” von Jo- 
hannes von Saaz hervorgegangen, das gleichfalls in diesem II. 
Band ediert, kommentiert und literar-historisch behandelt 
werden sollte. 

IV. Band. Texte und Untersuchungen zur Geschichte der 
ostmitteldeutschen Schriftsprache von 1300 bis 1450. 

Dieser Band soll ungedruckte urkundliche Texte zur Ent- 
wicklungsgeschichte der Kanzleisprache Béhmens, Schlesiens 
Meissens, der Lausitz mit begleitenden Untersuchungen brin- 
gen, worin der sprachliche Umwandlungsprozess vom Mittel- 
hochdeutschen zum Neuhochdeutschen als ein bildungsge- 
schichtlicher im Einzelnen beleuchtet wird. 


III 


Meine Wahl zum ordentlichen Mitglied der Berliner Aka- 
demie der Wissenschaften und meine Berufung in eine der drei 
bei dem 200 jihrigen Jubilium der Akademie (1900) gestifteten, 
vorzugsweise fiir deutsche Sprachwissenschaft bestimmten 
Stellen, die im Mai des Jahres 1902 stattfand und meine Ueber- 
siedlung von Halle nach Berlin zur Folge hatte, versprach mir 
die Méglichkeit, dieses aus eigener Kraft nach eigenem Plan 
begonnene grosse Werk nunmehr im Auftrage der Akademie 
in meiner Stellung als freier Akademiker ohne Lehramt auf 
der neuen breiten Grundlage durchzufiihren. Es geschah genau 
nach dem Plane, den ich in meinem ersten Reisebericht 1898 
von Briinn aus der Akademie entwickelt hatte. 

In den Abhandlungen der Berliner Akademie vom Jahre 
1903 gab ich unter dem Titel “Bericht iiber Forschungen zum 
Ursprung der neuhochdeutschen Schriftsprache und des deut- 
schen Humanismus” Rechenschaft iiber den Ertrag meiner 
Forschungsreisen, indem ich dem neu abgedruckten ersten 
Reisebericht und dem wiederholten Briinner Plan des ganzen 
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Werks die Veréffentlichung der beiden weiteren Reiseberichte 
folgen liess. 

Bald darauf wurde nach dem Eintritt Gustav Roethes in 
die Akademie eine Deutsche Commission bei ihr errichtet,® 
der ausser Roethe, Erich Schmidt, und mir noch Dilthey, 
Wilhelm Schulze, Koser, Brunner und Diels, spater auch Andreas 
Heusler angehérten. Eine Zeitlang war nach Brunners Tod 
auch der Historiker Otto Hintze ihr Mitglied. Als Nachfolger 
der verstorbenen Mitglieder Schmidt und Koser und des nach 
dem Welt-Krieg in seine Vaterstadt Basel heimgekehrten 
Heusler traten nachher ein Kehr, Petersen und Bolte. 

Nach den Richtlinien, die im Jahre 1900, bei der Beratung 
iiber die neu zu errichtenden deutschen Fachstellen, fiir die 
kiinftige Pflege der deutschen Sprache im Schosse der Berliner 
Akademie ihre damaligen beiden Germanisten Weinhold und 
Erich Schmidt gezogen hatten (Stiicke daraus sind in den 
Sitzungsberichten der Berliner Akad. d. Wiss. 1905, S. 694-697 
abgedruckt im Generalbericht der Deutschen Commission der 
Akademie) begriindete eine von mir verfasste Denkschrift der 
Deutschen Commission im Juni 1904 ein Gesuch der Akademie 
an das vorgeordnete preussische Staatsministerium, worin zur 
Fortfiihrung der aus eigenen Mitteln begonnenen Arbeiten der 
Deutschen Commission Erwirkung eines besonderen Fonds von 
jabrlich 15000 Mark und dessen Einstellung in den preussischen 
Staatshaushaltplan erbeten wurde. 

“Die Unternehmungen der Deutschen Kommission”— 
heisst es in dieser Denkschrift—‘‘finden ihre Einheit in dem 
ihnen allen gemeinsamen Ziel: die Entwicklung des sprachlich- 
literarischen Lebens in Deutschland seit dem Abwelken der 
mittelalterlichen Kultur sichtbar zu machen und zu begreifen. 
Zwei Grundmichte haben die neuere Bildung Deutschlands seit 
dem 14. Jahrhundert bestimmt: die Renaissance des klassischen 
Altertums und die Reformation der christlichen Kirche, diese 
gipfelnd in Luther, jene in Goethe. Und es ist kein Zufall, dass 
gerade diese beiden Gewaltigen auch die wahrhaft schépferi- 
schen und die einflussvollsten Meister der deutschen Schrift- 


’ Eine ausfiihrliche Darstellung iiber die Deutsche Commission der KGnig- 
lich Preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, ihre Vorgeschichte ihre Ar- 
beiten und Ziele gab Roethe in [lbergs Neuen Jahrbiichern fiir das klassische 
Altertum, Geschichte und deutsche Literatur 1913, 31. Band, S. 37-74. 
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sprache gewesen sind. Schriftsprache, Humanismus, Reforma- 
tion haben sich neben, mit und aus einander entwickelt. Die 
weit verzweigte Bewegung, in der sie zusammen ihre Macht 
entfalten, klarzustellen, das ist der leitende Gesichtspunkt aller 
von der Deutschen Kommission begonnenen und vorbereiteten 
Arbeiten.”’— 

Im Einzelnen waren damals folgende Unternehmungen be- 
gonnen: 

1. Inventarisierung der in Deutschland entstandenen lite- 
rarischen Handschriften bis ins 16. Jahrhundert als Grundlage 
einer kiinftigen deutschen Handschriftenkunde der Alteren Zeit. 
Die einlaufenden, nach demselben genauen und den Inhalt 
erschépfenden Schema hergestellten Beschreibungen werden zu 
einem Archiv gesammelt und in diesem sofort derartig auf 
Zetteln registrirt, dass jederzeit eine vollstandige, allseitige 
Uebersicht iiber das vorhandene Material gesichert ist. Diese 
Unternehmung steht unter Leitung von Roethe und mir.* Das 
Handschriftenarchiv verwaltet, die Einginge und Register- 
arbeiten beaufsichtigt und ordnet der Archivar der Deutschen 
Commission, Professor Dr. Fritz Behrend. * 

2. Publikation ungedruckter deutscher Werke des spateren 
Mittelalters und der friihneuhochdeutschen Zeit, nicht in Form 
kritischer Ausgaben, sondern durch Wiedergabe einzelner guter 
Handschriften, unter dem Titel: ‘“‘Deutsche Texte des Mittel- 
alters.” Leiter ist Roethe. 

3. Kritische Gesamtausgabe der Werke Wielands unter 
Redaktion Bernhard Seufferts in Graz. Leiter war bis zu seinem 
Tode Erich Schmidt. Spiater Bernhard Seuffert selbst, der 
zurichst als ausserakademisches Mitglied der Deutschen Com- 
mission beitrat, nachher zum korrespondierenden Mitglied der 
Akademie gewahlt wurde. 

4. Idiotiken der lebenden deutschen Mundarten. Begon- 
nen wurde mit einem Niederrheinischen Idiotikon, fiir dessen 
Herausgabe sich die Akademie mit der Gesellschaft fiir rhei- 
nische Gechichtsforschung verband, unter Redaktion von 
Johannes Franck, der zum ausserakademischen Mitglied der 
deutschen Commission berufen wurde. Nach seinem Tode ist 

* Vgl. dazu auch meinen Aufsatz ‘‘Die Inventarisierung dlterer deutscher 


Handschriften” Centralblatt fiir Bibliothekwesen, Jahrgang 21 (1904), April, 
S. 183-187. 
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der friihere Hauptmitarbeiter Gymnasialprofessor Dr. Josef 
Miiller auch Leiter des Unternehmens geworden. Spiter sind 
diesem Rheinischen Idiotikon weitere mundartliche Worter- 
biicher der Deutschen Commission gefolgt—ein Preussisches 
fiir die Dialekte der Provinzen Ost- und Westpreussen unter 
Redaktion von Professor Ziesemer in Kénigsberg, ein Hessen- 
Nassauisches unter Redaktion von Professor Wrede in Marburg. 

5. Seit 1908 ist auf Wunsch des Preussischen Kultus- 
ministeriums und des deutschen Reichsamtes des Innern auch 
die Leitung des durch Moriz Heynes Tod (1906) verwaisten 
Deutschen Wéorterbuchs an die Akademie iibergegangen, die 
damit ihre durch Edward Schroeder (Géttingen) verstirkte 
Deutsche Commission beauftragte. 

Alle diese Unternehmungen der Deutschen Kommission 
zielen ab auf Feststellung, Sammlung und Zubereitung eines 
reichen sprachlich-literarischen Materials. Ihre Durchfiihrung 
berukt durchaus auf der organisierten akademischen Arbeit, 
d. h. auf dem Zusammenwirken einer grossen Zahl von Mit- 
arbeitern nach einheitlichem Plan unter Leitung von Mitglie- 
dern der Akademie, auf jener Arbeitsmethode also, die zuerst 
1817 im Corpus inscriptionum Graecarum grossartig hervor- 
getreten war, spiter sich in der Aristotelesausgabe, in den 
Sternkarten, in Mommsens Corpus inscriptionum Latinarum 
als sogenannter “‘wissenschaftlicher Grossbetrieb”’ glianzend be- 
wihrt hatte. Ihnen zur Seite steht mein davon unabhingiges, 
aber in seinem wissenschaftlichen Ziel der Handschrifteninven- 
tarisation und Roethes Deutschen Texten nah verwandtes 
Werk “Vo: Mittelalter zur Reformation.’”’ Ohne Textpublika- 
tionen auszuschliessen und ohne der Hilfe von Mitarbeitern zu 
entraten, soll es doch iiberwiegend in selbstandiger individueller 
Forschung und Darstellung auf bildungsgeschichtlichem Wege 
einer kiinftigen Geschichte der neuhochdeutschen Schrift- 
sprache den Weg ebnen. 

Von vornherein war es mir klar, und ich hatte es auch be- 
reits 1903 am Schluss meines “‘Berichts itiber Forschungen zum 
Ursprung der neuhochdeutschen Schriftsprache’”’ (Abhandlun- 
gen der Preuss. Akad. der Wissenschaften) ausgesprochen, 
dass die meinem Werk gestellte Aufgabe iiber eines Einzelnen 
Kraft hinausgehe, wenn sie auch nur von der persénlichen Auf- 
fassung eines Einzelnen klar geschaut und nur aus dem Geiste 
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einer einzelnen wissenschaftlichen Individualitét gelést werden 
kann. So wurde auf meinen Antrag mein Schiiler Dr. Paul 
Piur, Verfasser wertvoller “Studien zur sprachlichen Wiirdi- 
gung Christian Wolffs” (Halle a/S. M. Niemeyer 1903), ein 
sowohl germanistisch als romanistisch und anglicistisch gut 
geschulter junger Gelehrter, von der Akademie als mein As- 
sistent angestellt. Er hat nicht nur miihsame, sammelnde und 
textkritisch redigierende Vorarbeiten fiir eine Neuausgabe aus- 
gewahlter lateinischer und deutscher Briefe Johanns von Neu- 
markt und seiner Zeitgenossen ausgefiihrt, sondern auch bei 
der Bearbeitung des Rienzo-Briefwechsels als mein Mitheraus- 
geber gewaltet. 

Die Vollendung und Publikation meiner alten Preisschrift 
iiber die Sprache des jungen Goethe musste aus dem oben ange- 
gebenen Grunde noch vertagt werden. Im Einverstindnis mit 
mir hat sich mein Hallischer Schiller und Freund Gymnasial- 
professor Dr. Heinrich Anz, Verfasser einer vortrefflichen Unter- 
suchung iiber das mittelalterliche lateinische Magierspiel (Leip- 
zig, F. C. Hinrichs, 1905) von 1905 bis 1912 der Aufgabe unter- 
zogen, meine Materialsammlung aus der Weimarischen Goethe- 
Ausgabe aufzufiillen und zu erginzen. Er tat dies rein aus sach- 
lichem Interesse und freundschaftlicher Anhanglichkeit ohne 
jede Entschadigung und hat sich dadurch den bleibenden Dank 
der Akademie und der gesamten Goethe-Forschung erworben. 
Gelegentlich hat er auch bei meinem grossen Akademie-Werk 
Beistand geleistet. Durch seine Berufung als Gymnasial- 
direktor nach Gotha, wo ihn sehr ehrenvolle, aber unermessliche 
Amtspflichten, namentlich auch die Aufgabe, dem ganzen 
hdéheren Schulwesen des Landes als oberster Leiter verwaltungs- 
technisch -und schulpolitisch vorzustehen, empfingen und seit 
der Revolution in dusserst schwierige und aufregende Ver- 
haltnisse brachten, ist mir auch dieser feinsinnige und gelehrte, 
hochbegabte Freund und Helfer entriickt. 


IV 
Im Jahre 1912 erschien nach jahrelanger schwieriger Vor- 
bereitung der Briefwechsel Rienzos in zwei Banden (Vom 
Mittelalter zur Reformation, Band II, Teil 3 und 4, Berlin, 
Weidmannsche Buchhandlung). Der erste Band bringt die 
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Correspondenz Rienzos, also nicht wie die friiheren Ausgaben 
Papencordts und Gabriellis ausschliesslich oder tiberwiegend 
allein die Briefe Rienzos, sondern auch die Antworten seiner 
Correspondenten: des Papstes Clemens VI, und Innocenz VI., 
Petrarcas, Kénig Karls IV., Johanns von Neumarkt, des Erz- 
bischofs Ernst von Prag. Der zweite Band enthalt Urkunden 
und Akten zur Geschichte Rienzos,’’ darunter in Piurs erst- 
maliger kritischer Edition das abstruse, seiner Zeit aber hoch 
geschatzte und von vielen gliubig verehrte Oraculum Cyrilli, 
jenes nach Piurs Ermittlung 1298 oder unmittelbar darauf aus 
dem Kreise der dem Petrus Johannis Olivi nahe stehenden 
franziskanischen Spiritualen hervorgegangene prophetische 
Buch, das Rienzo nach seiner Abdankung bei den Eremiten im 
Apennin, zelotischen Anhingern des heiligen Franz und leiden- 
schaftlichen Bekennern einer notwendigen und nahen Reforma- 
tion der verweltlichten Kirche und einer baldigen Welt-Wieder- 
geburt, kennen gelernt hatte und auf das er in seinen Zuschriften 
an Karl IV. und Erzbischof Ernst seine politische-nationale und 
kirchliche Sendung als Staats- und Weltreformator griindete. 
Beigegeben hat Piur den wichtigen, falschlich Joachim von 
Fiore beigelegten alten Kommentar. 

Das wissenschaftliche Hauptgewicht dieser beiden Bande 
liegt auf textkritischem und exegetischem Gebiet. Unter Be- 
nutzung von 48 Handschriften sind alle abgedruckten Stiicke 
in der nach Massgabe der zuginglichen Ueberlieferung errreich- 
bar reinsten Gestait wiedergegeben. 

Die friiheren Editionen von Papencordt und Gabrielli wim- 
meln von Fehlern und Versehen aller Art bis zur Sinnlosigkeit 
ganzer Sitze. Dieser Umstand, den die geschichtliche Wissen- 
schaft unbegreiflicher Weise bisher, ohne Abhiilfe zu schaffen, 
ertragen hatte, war es auch, der mich bewog, die urspriinglich 
geplante Auswahl des Rienzo-Briefwechsels zu erweitern zu 
einer volistandigen Edition des ganzen von mir und Dr. Piur 
zusammengebrachten Materials. Jetzt erst und nachdem aus 
der kritischen Ausgabe des Oraculum Cyrilli seines Kommentars 
viele bisher sonderbar erscheinende Stellen in Rienzos Briefen 
an Karl IV. und Erzbischof Ernst sich als einfache Citate aus 
jenem prophetischen Buch erweisen, zerrinnt die vielfach, 
namentlich auch von manchen neueren italienischen Forschern 
ausgesprochene Meinung, dass Rienzo geisteskrank gewesen sei, 
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in nichts. Die Zusammenhanglosigkeit und Verworrenheit 
seines Stils, das Wunderliche und Abstruse in manchen seiner 
Bilder beruht zum Teil allerdings auch nur auf den griulichen 
Textentstellungen der genannten beiden Ausgaben und ver- 
schwindet, sobald man auf Grund der handschriftlichen Ueber- 
lieferung den echten Wortlaut herstellt. Zum andern Teil 
aber stammt es als Citat aus der absichtlich verhiillten, in 
geheimnisvollen Gleichnissen sich bewegenden Ausdrucksweise 
des Cyrillischen Orakels. 

Im Jahr 1913 gab ich als zusammenfassende Einleitung eine 
kulturgeschichtliche Darstellung unter dem Titel ‘“‘Rienzo und 
die geistige Wandlung seiner Zeit’? (Vom Mittelalter zur Re- 
formation III. Band, I. Teil.) Erschienen ist davon bisher 
nur die erste Hilfte (368 Seiten), die zweite Hialfte, obgleich 
grésstenteils seit 1913 im Satz stehend, konnte ich aus verschie- 
denen bedauerlichen Ursachen, die sich aus dem Nachstehenden 
ersehen lassen, bis zu diesem Augenblick nicht veréffentlichen. 

Mein Hallischer Schiiler Paul Piur hatte seit dem 1. Oktober 
1907, da er als Assistent meiner akademischen Unternehmung 
nur jahrweise, nicht fest angestellt war und es mir nicht gelang, 
fiir ihn eine pensionsfiaihige Stelle als wissenschaftlicher Be- 
amter der Akademie zu erreichen, zur Sicherung seiner Existenz 
in den Schuldienst treten miissen. Seitdem ist er, als Lehrer des 
Deutschen, Franzésischen und Englischen an einer Charlotten- 
burger stidtischen Ober-Realschule mit iiberfiillten Klassen, 
belastet mit Korrekturen von dreierlei schriftlichen Aufsatzen, 
fiir die eigene wissenschaftliche Arbeit so gut wie verloren. 
Einen kurzen Lichtblick brachte es, dass er vom 1. Oktober 
1912 auf ein Jahr einen ministeriellen Urlaub unter Genehmi- 
gung der stidtischen Behérden erhielt zu wissenschaftlicher 
Arbeit am Kgl. Preussischen Historischen Institut in Rom, um 
dort fiir seine aus der Mitwirkung an meinem Akademiewerk 
herausgewachsene erstmalige kritische Edition der bisher wenig 
und nur in ungeniigender Textgestalt bekannten Briefsammlung 
Petrarcas “Sine nomine,” die durch ihre scharfe Satire gegen 
die papstliche Kurie von Avignon ein persénliches und kirchen- 
geschichtliches Dokument ersten Ranges ist, seine Durch- 
forschung des in Betracht kommenden handschriftlichen Ma- 
terials zu erginzen und abzuschliessen, daneben aber auch die 
Beschreibung der von mir benutzten italienischen Handschriften 
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in Rom und ausserhalb Roms fiir die Rienzoedition wie fiir den 
seit Jahren vorbereiteten erwaihnten Teil meines Werkes ‘‘Pe- 
trarcas Briefwechsel mit deutschen Zeitgenossen” durch Au- 
topsie zu sichern und zu erginzen, auch unser handschriftliches 
Material, so weit es erforderlich schien, tunlichst zu vermehren 
(vgl. meinen Bericht, Sitzungsberichte der Berliner Akad. d. 
Wiss. 1913, S. 137 f.). Der Leiter des Historischen Instituts, 
Geheimrat Professor Dr. Kehr, bewies den Forschungen Dr. 
Piurs ein wohlwollendes Interesse und erklirte sich bereit, die 
Edition der Briefe “Sine nomine’’ in die Publikationen des 
Instituts aufzunehmen. Der Krieg und seine Folgen haben das 
begreiflicherweise bisher unméglich gemacht.’ 

Im Frithjahr des Jahres 1914 trat mir endlich wieder in der 
Person des Dr. Gustav Bebermeyer aus Géttingen, eines Schii- 
lers von Wilhelm Meyer und Edward Schroeder, ein akade- 
mischer Assistent an die Seite. Mit ihm zusammen wurde ein 
von mir seit den ersten Anfingen meiner Akademie-Tatigkeit 
vorbereiteter Teil meines Werks , fiir den erst Dr. Willy Scheel, 
spiter Dr. Piur und namentlich ein hervorragend begabter 
Schiller Roethes, Max Voigt, allerdings immer mit Unter- 
brechungen, Beistand geleistet hatten, und von dem zwei 
Bogen Text bereits gesetzt waren, kriaftig geférdert: die Aus- 
gabe und sprachlich-literarische Untersuchung eines von mir 
im Oktober 1898 im Préimonstratenserstift Schligl (Oberéster- 
reich) gefundenen Briefmusterbuchs in lateinischer und deut- 
scher Fassung. Sie eréffnet unter dem Titel: ‘Ein schlesisch- 
béhmisches Briefmusterbuch aus der Wende des 14. Jahr- 
hunderts”’ als erster Teil des V. Bandes meines Akademiewerks 
die ‘‘Texte und Untersuchungen zur Geschichte der ostmittel- 
deutschen Schriftsprache.”’ Der hier publizierte Briefsteller ist 
darum wichtig und lehrreich, weil er fiir den praktischen Ge- 
brauch der Kanzleien kleinerer schlesischer, meissnischer, 
béhmischer Stidte bestimmt, in seinen lateinischen Texten und 
deren deutschen Uebertragungen sowie in der als Glosse beige- 
gebenen Abhandlung iiber den Briefstil die stirkste Abhingig- 
keit zeigt von dem grossen Kanzlei-Formularienbuch Johanns 
von Neumarkt, der Summa Cancellariae Karoli IV., namentlich 


7 Seine Ausgabe, der eine reichhaltige religions- und literargeschlichtliche 
Einleitung vorangeht, soll im Verlag von Max Niemeyer, Halle a/S.im Friithjahr 
1925 ersheinen. 
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aber auch weil sich sowohl in den lateinischen wie in den deut- 
schen Fassungen regelmassige Durchfiihrung des rhythmischen 
Satzschlusses (des sogenannten Cursus) zeigt. Dem Spiireifer 
des Dr. Schillmann Berlin war es gelungen, eine der Schlagler 
Handschrift verwandte zweite Redaktion dieser Mustersamm- 
lung in einem Codex der Schneeberger Gymnasialbibliothek zu 
entdecken. Endlich fanden sich auch in einer dritten Hand- 
schritt, einem Schweidnitzer Formularienbuch, einige Stiicke 
der Schligl-Schneeberger Briefsteller wieder. Aus diesen Fun- 
den ergab sich die Beliebtheit und Verbreitung der Sammlung. 
Aber sie legten uns auch die Pflicht auf, den bereits gesetzten 
Teil der Texte umzugestalten, da der Schneeberger Codex im 
Ganzen eine bessere Ueberlieferung enthalt als die unsiaglich 
entstellte Schligler Handschrift. 


Vv 

Ich war mit Dr. Bebermeyer, der sich verhaltnismassig rasch 
in die heikle Aufgabe eingelebt hatte, in voller, frisch vorwirts 
schreitender Arbeit, wahrend ich gleichzeitig fiir die Ausgabe 
des “‘Ackermanns aus Béhmen” (=Vom Mittelalter zur 
Reformation Band III, 1), die ich zusammen mit Gymnasial- 
professor Dr. Alois Bernt in Leitmeritz, spiter Gymnasial- 
direktor in Gablonz, besorgte, den Kommentar ausarbeitete. 
Da brach der Weltkrieg aus. Mein Gehilfe Dr. Bebermeyer 
verlies mich am 1. August 1914, und eilte als Freiwilliger zu den 
Fahnen. Auch Dr. Fritz Kiihn, ein Schiiler des Historikers 
Dietrich Schafer, der mich und Dr. Piur bei den historischen 
Nachweisen und Untersuchungen zu dem fiir einen 5. Teil des 
Rienzobriefwechsels geplanten Kommentar unterstiitzt hatte, 
ebenso Dr. Artur Miiller, ein Schiiler Roethes, der seit mehreren 
Jahren an dem gleichfalls fiir, den 5. Teil der Rienzo-Ausgabe 
bestimmten ausfiihrlichen Glossar arbeitete, traten in den 
Heeresdienst.* Als Ersatzmann fiir Dr. Bebermeyer widmete 
mir nun zwar der lingst zu einem selbstindigen Gelehrten von 
griindlichstem Wissen und sicherer Methode gereifte Dr. Max 
Voigt seine sachkundige Treue, die er bereits seit 1907 durch 
manche treffliche Einzelleistung und selbstindige Beitraige 


8Seitdem ist Dr. Fritz Kiihn am 12. November 1924 als Gymnasial- 
direktor im Alter von 41 Jahren gestorben. 
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(s. Sitzungsberichte 1910, S. 91, Absatz 2; S. 92, Absatz 2), 
namentlich auch im Jahr 1912 durch die einsichtige Abfassung 
der vom Verleger (Weidmannsche Buchhandlung) versandten 
“‘Ankiindigung’”’ meines Werks bewihrt hatte, und wirkte 
férderlich mit bei der Weiterfiihrung und Drucklegung der 
kritischen Ausgabe des schlesisch-béhmischen Formelbuchs der 
Handschriften aus Schligl und Schneeberg. Aber im Februar 
1915 schon schied auch er von mir, indem er als freiwilliger 
Krankenpfleger dem Heeresdienst sich zur Verfiigung stellte, 
dann aber im Mai 1916 bei der Nachmusterung als Infanterist 
eingezogen wurde. 

Der Verleger (Weidmannsche Buchhandlung) hatte mein 
grosses Werk bisher ohne Zuschuss:aus Mitteln der Akademie 
opferwillig herausgegeben. Bei Kriegsausbruch aber hatte er die 
Drucklegung des Werks im Allgemeinen eingestellt. So blieben 
vorlaufig Fragment die im Satz befindlichen drei Teile: 
1) ‘“Rienzo und die geistige Wandlung seiner Zeit’’, 2. Halfte 
(= Vom Mittelalter zur Reformation IT, 1, 2); 2) Ein schlesisch- 
béhmisches Formelbuch (= Vom Mittelalter zur Reformation 
V, 1); 3) Schriften, Gedichte des Kanzlers Johann von Neu- 
markt hrsg. von Dr. Joseph Klapper (Breslau) 1 (=Vom 
Mittelalter zur Reformation VI). Einzig det Druck der Ausgabe 
des Ackermanns aus Béhmen wurde fortgefiihrt und erreichte, 
vielfach durch die Kriegsnéte, Postsperre u.a. behindert und 
verzégert, endlich 1916 seinen Abschluss. So konnte dann zu 
Anfang des Jahres 1917 der eigentlich editorische Teil aus Licht 
treten: die textkritische Einleitung Alois Bernts, die tiber die 
Ueberlieferungsgeschichte des Dialogs und das Verhiltnis der 
Handschriften und Drucke eindringliche Forschungen mitteilt 
und namentlich das Hiniiberwirken dieser ersten und schénsten 
literarischen Frucht des deutschen Humanismus auf den siid- 
westdeutschen Humanismus des 15. Jahrhunderts sicher stellte; 
der auf Grund von 11 Handschriften und einer Reihe alter 
Drucke hergestellte und in der Sprachform des Dichters 
gebotene Text mit vollstindigem Lesartenapparat, der das 
wandlungsreiche Fortleben des Werks vor Augen fiihrt, ein 
Wortverzeichnis—alles dies im Wesentlichen von Bernt her- 
riihrend, wenn auch unter meinem bestindigen Beirat redigiert 
und durch Einzelbeitrige von mir bereichert; schliesslich ein 
umfassender Kommentar, dessen grammatisch-stilistische 
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Beitrige hauptsichlich von Bernt verfasst sind, wihrend die 
literar- und kulturhistorischen Beitrige mein Eigentum sind. 
Meine biographische und zeitgeschichtliche Darstellung iiber 
die Person des Dichters und die kiinstlerische Bedeutung seiner 
Schépfung blieb einem eigenen zweiten Teil aufgespart, dessen 
Druck begonnen hatte. Er fiihrt den Titel: “Der Dichter des 
Ackermann und seine Zeit. Biographische und ideengeschicht- 
liche Untersuchungen.”’ Da sein Erscheinen damals bald 
erwartet werden durfte—zu Ende des Jahres 1917 stand sein 
Druck beim 18. Bogen—, wurde leider auch meine bereits 
volistindig ausgedruckte umfassende “Einfiihrung in das 
Gesamtwerk”’ (vom August 1916!), die urspriinglich die Ausgabe 
des Textes eréffnen und unseren Vorreden sowie der text- 
kritischen Einleitung Bernts vorangehn sollte, von dem ersten 
Teil abgetrennt, teilweise auf den Wunsch meines Mitheraus- 
gebers, der eine tibermissige Belastung des schon umfanglichen 
Bandes gefiirchtet hatte, und fiir den zweiten Teil zuriickbe- 
halten. Die traurige Folge davon ist, dass, nachdem der 
Fortgang des Druckes durch Papiernot und wachsende Stok- 
kungen im Druckereibetrieb wiederholt unterbrochen und 
gehemmt worden ist, bis heute, also nach sieben Jahren, von 
dieser “‘Einfiihrung” immer noch die fertigen Druckbogen in 
der Leipziger Druckerei ruhen. 

Seit Marz 1919 hatte der aus dem Krieg nach mehrfacher 
Verwundung heimgekehrte Dr. Bebermeyer seine Titigkeit als 
mein Assistent wieder aufgenommen, aber aus Gesundheits- 
riicksichten und in Folge der schwierigen Lebensfiihrung in 
Berlin seinen Wohnsitz erst in seine Vaterstadt Holzminden, 
dann nach Tiibingen verlegt, wo er sich an der Universitat als 
Privatdozent habilitierte. Dr. Max Voigt war im Lauf des 
Jahres 1919 gleichfalls, anscheinend von schwerer Verwundung 
genesen, wieder als Helfer erschienen. Aber seine neuen 
anstrengenden Amtspflichten im Schuldienst, dem auch er, 
nachdem er die seit so vielen Jahren hinausgeschobene Staats- 
priifung glinzend bestanden, um seinen Lebensunterhalt zu 
sichern, sich hatte widmen miissen, liessen ihm wenig Zeit zu 
tatiger Mitarbeit. Am 9. April 1921 riss ihn ein tragischer Tod 
auf immer von meiner Seite. Er hatte von Mitte April 1915 in 
Polen, Ostpreussen, Russisch-Litauen, Kurland dem aufreiben- 
den Kriegslazarettdienst bis zur Erschépfung der letzten Krifte 
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sich hingegeben, dann im Winter 1916-17 als Fiisilier an dem 
Bewegungskrieg in den ruminischen Grenzgebirgen, spater an 
den Kimpfen im Westen teilgenommen. Hier wurde er bei der 
Offensive vor Arras am 29, Marz 1918 durch Gewehrdurchschuss 
des Halswirbels schwer verwundet. Die Wunde heilte schnell, 
Laihmungserscheinungen, die als besorgniserregende Folge 
auftraten, wichen spezialirztlicher Behandlung. Die Gesund- 
heit schien zuriickgekehrt. Der Unbemittelte erreichte endlich 
fiir sich und seine liebevoll sorgende Mutter, eine in diirftigen 
Verhiltnissen lebende Witwe, die lang ersehnte Versorgung: 
er wurde Oberlehrer, dann Studienrat im Dienst der Stadt 
Berlin. Der Gehirnschlag, der ihn plétzlich aus scheinbarem 
Wohlbefinden hinwegraffte, darf wohl als Nachwirkung der im 
Felde erlittenen Verletzung gelten. Ich habe diesem trefflichen 
Mitarbeiter und treuen Freunde in den Sitzungsberichten der 
Berliner Akademie 1922, 26. Januar, Heft LXIV. LXV einen 
Nachruf gewidmet, der seine wissenschaftlichen Leistungen 
wiirdigt. 

Ich habe in ihm, einer gebornen Forschernatur von hervorra- 
gender Begabung und idealem Pflichteifer, den Mitarbeiter 
verloren, auf den ich die Hoffnung setzte, er werde kiinftig, wenn 
es mir gelinge, ihm eine feste Stellung bei der Akademie zu 
verschaffen, immer selbstindiger und umfassender bei der 
Fortfiihrung und einstigen Vollendung meines weitraumigen 
Baues mitwirken.°® 

Den Druck der dem Abschluss nahen beiden Bande (‘‘Der 
Dichter des Ackermann aus Béhmen und seine Zeit” = Vom 
Mittelalter zur Reformation III, 2; “Ein schlesisch-béhmisches 
Formelbuch aus der Wende des 14. Jahrhunderts” = Vom 
Mittelalt. z. Reformat. V, 1) haben sachliche und persénliche, 
namentlich aber finanzielle Hindernisse wider Erwarten erst 
unterbrochen, dann zum Stillstand gebracht. Der Verleger 
hatte natiirlich bei aller Opferbereitschaft, sobald die wirtschaft- 
lichen Folgen des Krieges und insbesondere nach Friedens- 
schluss die verhingnisvolle Entwertung der deutschen Wah- 
rung sich schrecklich auszuwirken begannen, fiir mein friiher 


*Inzwischen erschien, sein ,,gelehrtes, feinfiihliges und griindliches 
Buch, das nun sein einziges bleiben wird”; Beitriige zur Geschichte der 
Visionenliteratur im Mittelalter. Leipzig, Mayer und Miiller, 1924 (Palaestra 
146) mit einem schénen und warmen Nachruf Gustav Roethes. 
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von ihm aus eigenen Mitteln gedrucktes Werk grosse und immer 
gréssere Zuschiisse, in rascher riesiger Steigerung verlangen 
miissen. Dem waren die Mittel, tiber welche die Akademie 
verfiigte und die sie vom Staate erreichen konnte, entfernt nicht 
gewachsen. Ein hochherzige Stiftung der Witwe Julius Roden- 
bergs, des Begriinders und vieljahrigen Herausgebers der 
Deutschen Rundschau, Frau Justine Rodenberg, die als ‘‘Julius 
Rodenberg-Stiftung fiir die Wissenschaft vom deutschen Leben”’ 
der Akademie gewidmet wurde, hatte im September 1922 und 
auch noch im Frihling 1923 betrichtliche Summen fiir die 
Zwecke der Deutschen Kommission, namentlich aber auch als 
Zuschuss fiir die Drucklegung meines Werks gespendet. Da- 
durch wurde es méglich, den Druck wieder aufzunehmen, und 
im Januar dieses Jahres glaubte ich, baldige Vollendung der drei 
Teile (‘Der Dichter des Ackermann aus Béhmen und seine 
Zeit”; Ein schlesisch-béhmisches Formelbuch’’; “‘Rienzo und die 
geistige Wandlung seiner Zeit’’) erhoffen zu diirfen. Im Sommer 
griff dann, als die immer noch wachsenden Herstellungskosten 
alle vorhandenen Geldmittel verschlungen hatten, auf Antrag 
der Akademie die “Notgemeinschaft der deutschen Wissen- 
schaft’”’ ein, und ihre Zuwendung von 3 Millionen Mark im Juli 
1923 sicherte fiir den Augenblick wohl die Fortfiihrung des 
Drucks. Aber als dann eine von derAkademie beim Ministerium 
erbetene Zahlung von weiteren 3 Millionen Mark am 6. Septem- 
ber einging, war deren Wert gleich Null, hatte vor allen Dingen 
bereits der Verleger seit geraumer Zeit, einer Gesamtentschlies- 
sung der deutschen Verlegerschaft folgend, in Folge der masslo- 
sen neuen Erhéhung des Druckertarifs und der Papierpreise 
alle Druckauftrige zuriickgezogen und den Druck des Ab- 
schlusses von V, 1 (Ein schlesisch-béhmisches Formelbuch) 
eingestellt. Von den Anfang Juli in die Druckerei gesandten 6 
Bogen meines Manuscripts der Einleitung ist kaum ein Bogen 
gesetzt, das iibrige lagert in der Druckerei und harrt ebenso wie 
die in Fahnen gesetzten, aber noch nicht gedruckten tibrigen 
Teile der Einleitung und die Revisions-Korrekturen der drei 
Schlussbogen des Textes auf die endliche Vollendung."® 

Im Ganzen liegen von diesen drei halbfertigen Teilen meines 
Werks 20 Bogen in Reindruck vor, 28 Bogen in Revision, 

'©Tm Laufe des Jahres 1924 sind wenigstens jene 6 Bogen doch noch 
gesetst worden. 
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Korrektur oder als Fahnen, waihrend noch ungefiahr 24 Bogen 
Manuscript neu zu setzen sind. In normalen Verhialtnissen wire 
das eine Kleinigkeit. Bei der gegenwartigen Notlage Deutsch- 
lands aber ist es eine unerfiillbare Forderung. 

Noch unméglicher natiirlich scheint fiir absehbare Zeit die 
Drucklegung des im Wesentlichen druckfertigen Manuscripts 
des zweiten Teils der Rienzo-Ausgabe (=V. Mittelalt. z. 
Reformat. II, 2), der eine ausfiihrliche Beschreibung der 
benutzten 48 Handschriften, zugleich eine Uebersicht iiber die 
Verbreitung der Briefe und Schriften Rienzos und Petrarcas im 
éstlichen Deutschland von Dr. Piur bringt und in den auch der 
urspriinglich fiir einen fiinften Teil bestimmte Kommentar 
aufgenommen werden soll, wihrend das gleichfalls dem Schluss- 
teil zugewiesene handschriftlich in erster Redaktion vorliegende 
Glossar des aus dem Kriege als Invalide heimgekehrten Dr. 
Arthur Miiller vorlaufig unveréffentlicht bleiben muss. Auch 
die Fortfiihrung und Vollendung des Drucks der von Dr. Joseph 
Klapper(Breslau) besorgten Ausgabe der Schriften Johanns von 
Neumarkt, die im Druck erst bis zum vierten Bogen vorgeriickt 
ist, desgleichen die Veréffentlichung der von Professor Viktor 
Dollmayr (Lemberg) vorbereiteten Edition der Werke Heinrichs 
von Miigeln steht in weiter Ferne, selbst wenn der urspriingliche 
Plan stark eingeschrinkt wird. Eher liesse sich vielleicht die 
Drucklegung zweier anderer, wenig umfangreicher Teile 
verwirklichen: die im Manuscript fast vollendete Edition einer 
Olmiitzer Sammelhandschrift unter dem Titel ‘Aus Petrarcas 
ailtestem deutschen Schiilerkreise”, woran ausser mir Willy 
Scheel, Dr. Heinrich Anz, Dr. Ludwig Bertalot und Dr. Max 
Voigt mitgearbeitet haben, und einer Auswahl charakter- 
istischer Texte aus den Anfingen der schlesischen Kanzlei- 
sprache. 

Als ich am 22. Januar 1920 in der 6ffentlichen Festsitzung 
der Akademie zum Jahrestag ihres Erneuerers Friedrichs des 
Grossen Bericht erstattete iiber meine Forschungen zur neu- 
hochdeutschen Sprach- und Bildungsgeschichte (Sitzungs- 
berichte 1920, S. 71-86) und dadurch eine Art Ersatz gab fiir 
meine erwahnte, immer noch ungedruckte “Einfiihrung in das 
Gesamtwerk,’’ musste ich mit dem Ausdruck banger Sorge 
schliessen fiir die Zukunft meines Unternehmans. Schon damals 
sah ich, dass eine Zusammenziehung und Verengung des 
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friihern Plans unerliasslich sei. Seitdem aber haben sich die 
Schatten, die damals iiber meiner Arbeit lagen, zur Nacht der 
Hoffnungslosigkeit verdichtet. 

Keinen aufmerksamen Leser jenes Berichts vom Januar 
1920 konnte das iiberraschen, wenn er die furchtbare Ver- 
schlimmerung der wirtschaftlichen Lage Deutschlands und ihre 
vernichtenden Folgen fiir die Pflege der Wissenschaft, zumal der 
von wachsender Abneigung der grossen Masse verfolgten rein 
geschichtlichen Forschung, sich vergegenwiartigte. 

VI 

Man hat mir mehrfach und zwar manchmal in verletzender 
Form das langsame Fortschreiten meines Werkes vorgeworfen. 
Dabei itibersah man, dass ich wider Erwarten iiberwiegend auf 
die eigene Kraft angewiesen blieb. Denn alle Mitarbeiter, die, 
seitdein Dr. Piur seine Stellung als Assistent aufgeben musste, 
sich meinem Werk widmeten, konnten es nur mit Unter- 
brechungen und immer nur auf kurze Zeit neben ihren Berufs- 
pflichten. Und es war ein iibler Trost, dass auch mein grésserer 
Vorganger in einer freien deutschen Fachstelle der Akademie, 
Jacob Grimm zusammen mit seinem Bruder und dann allein 
ohne dauernde und regelmissige Hilfe von Mitarbeitern sein 
Deutsches Worterbuch schaffen musste und sich an dieser Last 
voller Unmut miide rang. Eine schwere Hemmung bestand fiir 
mich von Anfang an darin, dass ich, der ich weder der Uni- 
versitat angehére, noch etwa von mir als Mitglied der Akademie 
angekiindigte Uebungen im Germanischen Seminar der Uni- 
versitat abhalten durfte, nur unter grossen Schwierigkeiten und 
mit zweifelhaftem Erfolge hatte versuchen kénnen, mir selbst 
einen gelehrten Nachwuchs zur Mitwirkung an meinem Werke 
zu erziehen. Darauf hitte ich allenfalls hoffen diirfen nur bei 
beharrlichster und sehr energischer Ausiibung einer um- 
assenden Lehrtiatigkeit an der Universitit, auch in regel- 
missigen und planmissig sich erginzenden Vorlesungen. 
Standen doch die bekannten Mittel, die jeder Ordinarius der 
Fakultaét durch seine Beteiligung an Promoticnen und Habili- 
tationen besitzt, um junge Gelehrte wissenschaftlich und 
persOnlich sich eng zu verbinden, mir nicht zu Gebote. Die 
Berliner Verhaltnisse mit ihren grossen Entfernungen bewirken 
es aber, dass eine ernstgenommene Lehrtitigkeit sehr viel Zeit 
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und Kraft erfordert, ja eigentlich die volle kérperliche und 
geistige Leistungsfahigkeit aufzehrt. So glaubte ich, dass ich 
meiner Pflicht, als freier Akademiker lediglich schépferisch der 
Forschung zu dienen, besser entspreche, wenn ich von der 
aufreibenden, in ihrer Wirkung, wenigstens zu dem von mir 
erstrebten Ziel, dennoch problematischen Lehrtatigkeit Ab- 
stand nehme und von dem mir als Akademiemitglied zustehen- 
den Recht, an jeder preussischen Universitit Vorlesungen zu 
halten, nicht Gebrauch mache. 

Bei meiner Berufung in die Berliner Akademie hatte ich 
Grund gehabt, eine baldige Verwirklichung der Vorhersage zu 
erwarten, mit der Adolf von Harnack seine Geschichte der 
Berliner Akademie geschlossen hatte, dass naimlich die einzelnen 
wissenschaftlichen Commissionen der Akademie sich von selbst 
mit natiirlicher Notwendigkeit zu selbstaindigen Forschungs- 
instituten auswachsen wiirden. Von einem “Deutschen Institut” 
als kiinftigem Ziel der Deutschen Commission war ja auch bei 
den Beratungen der Akademie iiber die deutschen Fachstellen 
und auch in ihren 6ffentlichen Aeusserungen dariiber 6fter die 
Rede gewesen. So hatte sie schon in ihrer Eingabe an das 
Kultusministerium vom 18. Juni 1900 und in dem Immediat- 
gesuch an den Kénig vom 22. Juni 1900 als ihre Ueberzeugung 
ausgesprochen: ‘‘der Weite und Dauer der Arbeiten, zu denen 
die einheitliche, gross angelegte Erforschung deutscher Sprache 
und Literatur hindringt, entspriiche befriedigend erst die 
Begriindung eines der Akademie anzugliedernden Instituts fiir 
deutsche Sprache mit bleibender Organisation, mit planmassig 
und dauernd angestellten Hilfskraften.”’ Ein solches Forschungs- 
institut hatte schon Wilhelm Scherer als notwendige Erginzung 
unserer Wissenschafts-Organisation gefordert. Ich selbst hatte 
bereits vor meinem Eintritt in die Akademie und spiter 
wiederholt ein solches Deutsches Institut gefordert, in dem ich 
mir allerdings die Einrichtung der Pariser Ecole des Chartes mit 
der Einrichtung des Wiener Instituts fiir dsterreichische Ge- 
schichte verbunden und auf eine wirklich allseitige Pflege der 
Deutschkunde durch Schulung, Forschung, Publikation im 
sprachlichen, literarischen, historischen, kunst- und rechts- 
und kirchengeschichtlichen Bereich angewendet dachte und 
denke. Aber leider ist in den seitdem verflossenen 23 Jahren 
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jenes Zukunftsbild Harnacks nicht Wirklichkeit geworden und 
ein von mir innerhalb der Akademie gemachter Versuch, ein 
solches Institut der Deutschkunde durch universales Zusam- 
menwirken aller um die geschichtliche Erforschung der vater- 
landischen Kultur sich bemiihenden Collegen vorzubereiten, 
fand nicht die einhellige Billigung, die allein ein Gelingen ver- 
biirgen konnte. Anderseits, die von Harnack als Ersatz der 
nicht zu Stande gekommenen Forschungsinstitute der Aka- 
demie ins Leben gerufenen Forschungsinstitute der “‘Kaiser- 
Wilhelm-Gesellschaft zur Férderung der Wissenschaften,” die 
in einem gewissen Personal-Zusammenhang mit der Akademie 
stehn, widmen sich bisher tiberwiegend den Naturwissen- 
schaften. 

Im Sommer des Jahres 1920 schien sich mir ein lockender 
Weg zu 6ffnen, um doch noch durch ein Lehramt an der Berliner 
Universitat die unmittelbare lebendige Fiihlung mit dem 
gelehrten Nachwuchs zu gewinnen, die meinem Werke jiingere 
Helfer zufiihren konnte. Nachdem Erich Schmidts Professur 
fiir meuere deutsche Literatur sieben Jahr lang unbesetzt 
geblieben war, erwahlte die philosophische Fakultit zu seinem 
Nachfolger Professor Petersen von der Universitat Frankfurt 
und gleichzeitig berief der preussische Kultusminister als 
zweiten Vertreter des Fachs Professor Gundelfinger (Gundolf) 
von der Universitat Heidelberg. Letzterer aber lehnte den Ruf 
ab, und nun bot mir der Kultusminister diese zweite Stelle und 
die Mitdirection des Germanischen Seminars unter sehr 
verlockenden Bedingungen an. Aber da die Fakultaét zu meiner 
Berufung erst Stellung nehmen wollte nach dem —erst fiir 
Ostern 1921 zu erwartenden —Eintritt des Professor Petersen 
in ihren Kreis, anderseits der Minister von mir eine Ent- 
scheidung bis Anfang Oktober 1920 verlangte, so habe ich den 
Ruf, gegen dessen Annahme doch auch manche sonstige 
Bedenken sprachen, ablehnen miissen. 

Damals hoffte ich noch, in Max Voigt einen der Akademie 
durch feste Anstellung als “‘Wissenschaftlicher Beamter” zu 
verbindenden Helfer, Fortfiihrer und Vollender meines Werks 
zu gewinnen, hoffte auch, meinen Alteren Schiiler und Freund 
Dr. Piur auf irgend einem Wege wieder dem Dienst der For- 
schung zufiithren und unter die stindigen Mitarbeiter der 
Akademie einreihen zu kénnen. Der Tod Voigts hat die erste 
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Hoffnung vernichtet, die trostlose finanzielle Lage Preussens 
entzieht auch der zweiten Hoffnung jeden Halt. 

Das alte Wort, dass Genossenschaft im Ungliick tréste, 
trifft auf meine Lage nicht zu. Wohl sind viele Leiter akade- 
mischer Unternehmungen hinsichtlich dieser und viele deutsche 
Forscher hinsichtlich ihrer eigenen Arbeiten in der gleichen Lage 
wie ich. Aber die meisten, ja fast alle anderen Akademie- 
Unternehmungen sind objektiveren Charakters, ruhen auf 
Collectivarbeit, auf dem organisierten Grossbetrieb: so die 
Handschrifteninventarisierung, die ““Deutschen Texte des 
Mittelalters,”’ die Wielandausgabe, die Idiotiken. Mein Werk 
aber ist ganz persénlich und steht auf meinen zwei Augen. 
Wenigstens so lange bis es durch eine abgeschlossene Reihe 
fertiger Bande seine Methode, seinen Sinn und sein Ziel als 
fortwirkendes Vorbild sichtbar und fasslich gemacht hat. 
Andere Forscher dagegen, deren eigenen Werken die Not der 
Zeit den Weg in die Oeffentlichkeit sperrt, sind davon meist nur 
fiir eine oder die andere Arbeit betroffen. Auch kénnensie hof- 
fen, durch breitere und stirkere Entfaltung ihrer Lehrtitigkeit 
an der Universitat ihren wissenschaftlichen Ergebnissen inihren 
Schiilern Leben, Wirkung und Dauer zu verschaffen. Ich aber 
habe mein ganzes wissenschaftliches Vermégen, Wollen, 
Schaffen auf eine Karte gesetzt und diese versagt. Ich habe 
meines grossen Akademiewerkes halber Altere umfassende 
Arbeiten, den nahezu fertigen zweiten Band meines Buchs iiber 
Walther von der Vogelweide, ein Manuscript von gewaltigem 
Umfang, und mein gleichfalls bis auf das Schlusskapitel vollen- 
detes Buch iiber ““Longinus und Gral”’ seit meiner Uebersiedlung 
nach Berlin unberiihrt verschlossen und es vermieden, die letzte 
Hand daran zu legen, weil ich mich ungeteilt der neuen héheren 
Pflicht fiir die Akademie widmen wollte. Jetzt ist beides, das 
Geopferte wie alles das, zu dessen Sicherung und Férderung 
jenes Opfer gebracht wurde, mir in denselben Abgrund ver- 
sunken, und die Ertrige aller in vierzig Jahren durchwachten 
Niachte ruhn nun beisammen erstickt in der Verborgenheit. 
Wird Hilfe kommen, die sie ans Licht rettet und ihre Vollendung 
sichert, ehe meine Hand erlahmt und meine Augen sich schlies- 
sen? 


Berlin 


KONRAD BuRDACH 




















































ECLOGUE TYPES IN ENGLISH POETRY OF THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


One literary phenomenon of the eighteenth century that has 
received only the scantiest mention is revealed in the astonish- 
ingly wide use of the eclogue. Here and there investigators in 
the pastoral of this period have commented on the non-pastoral 
nature of some poems styled eclogues but without perceiving 
the significance of the fact, while some have considered as bona- 
fide pastorals poems that belong to a distinct and widely de- 
tached species of the class; still others have explained the 
peculiar nature of these pieces only as burlesques of the original 
type and not as an authentic type themselves.' As will be seen, 
this last problem presents the greatest difficulty encountered in 
interpretation and classification, for the spirit of mockery in 
Pope’s age was so universal and all-inclusive that it sometimesis 
hard to ascertain exactly the object of ridicule. In spite of the 
numerous studies of the eighteenth-century pastoral, the sig- 
nificance of the varied uses of the eclogue has been overlooked, 
owing, I think, to the failure to realize what the term really 
meant to the poets of that age. 

It was the observation of some widely different poems of 
the eighteenth century named eclogues that induced me to 
classify poems of this denomination and to attempt to find a 
common factor in all that might form the basis of a definition. 
The principle of classification and division that I have tried 
to maintain throughout relates to the life and setting described 
n the poem, though there are one or two kinds that cannot be 
so defined. The common factor I have discovered, after rather 
minute and comprehensive examination, to be structure and 
not content, and at the outset I wish to insist that, to the 
eighteenth century at least, the term eclogue soon divorced 
itself from any pastoral meaning and came to denote only the 


1R. T. Kerlin, Theocritus in English Literature, p. 80; Elizabeth Nitchie, 
Vergil and the English Poets, p. 173; Martha H. Shackford, “‘A Definition of the 
Pastoral Idyll,” Pub. of Mod. Lang. Assoc., vol. XIX, p. 589. 
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form into which a poem was cast.? On this basis, and on this 
alone, can we account for the many varieties of poems bearing 
the term in the title. 

Any discussion of the eclogue in English literature, especially 
of the eighteenth century, must necessarily draw more from 
Virgil than from Theocritus. Although the Roman himself 
followed closely in the footsteps of his predecessor, and although 
artistically his work is inferior to the idylls of the latter, the 
Bucolics have furnished the model for the type. The fact that 
eclogue rather than idyll has been the term most frequently 
applied to certain forms of the pastoral, together with the fact 
that those elements that appear most persistently in such 
poetry are all found in Virgil’s poems, though for the most 
part derived by him from the Greek, indicates that the majority 
of pastoralists have relied mainly on Virgil. Furthermore, the 
substitution of Arcadia for Sicily as the conventional scene of 
pastoral literature, first introduced by Virgil, emphasizes the 
predominant influence of the latter’s work. From Virgil the 
fitful pastoral tradition proceeded through Calpurnius Siculus 
and Nemesianus to Mantuanus who in turn imparted a power- 
ful impetus to the Virgilian eclogue. The homogeneity of the 
Latin poems, both in form and content, in contrast to the 


* The feeling that the eclogue possessed a character separable from any 
pastoral significance was evidenced many years before. Early in the sixteenth 
century Sannazaro felt free to put into eclogue form scenes of the seashore with 
fishermen as characters, and to call them piscatory eclogues. Though the idylls 
of Theocritus contain suggestions for such an innovation, the poems of San- 
nazaro are so closely patterned after Virgil that the idea must have becn derived 
from that source. (Cf. Mustard’s edition of Sannazaro, p. 26.) Furthermore, 
the eclogue invaded other fields, and we find naval eclogues, eclogues of hunts- 
men, of vine dressers, and the like. (Cf. Lilly, The Georgic, pp. 39-40). A certain 
Scotchman by the name of John Leech in Musae Priores, 1620, published twenty 
eclogues, which I have not seen, divided into four groups, bucolics, piscatory, 
nautical, and vinitoriae. (Cf, Mustard, p. 21.) The occurrence of such a title 
as “A Pastoral Eclogue’’ in Spenser and others would show evident tautology, 
had a distinction not been felt between the two words, whereby one referred to 
content and the other to form. In his Art of Poetrie, Puttenham lists the 
English poets conspicuous in ‘‘Eclogue and Pastorall,” suggesting a distinction 
that must have been in his mind. In several instances we find “eclogue” used 
as equivalent to dialogue, i.e., in such titles as ““Eclogue between young Willie 
and old Wernock,” “Eclogue between Billie and Jockie,” while as early as the 
beginning of the seventeenth century it was defined as a “talking together.” 
(Cf. N. EZ. D. under Eclogue.) 
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heterogeneous nature of the idylls, was more conducive to the 
establishment of a definite poetic type. These poems are dis- 
tinguished by three characteristics: pastora] mood and content, 
dramatic form, and literary motifs and devices.’ In the Renais- 
sance the pastoral content outgrew the narrow limits of its 
early expression, expanding into the pastoral romance and 
drama, and contracting into the pastoral song.‘ In spite of 
its frequent artificiality and much berated insincerity this 
element has clung tenaciously to English poetry finding ex- 
pression in the works of some of the greatest poets. But if the 
pastoral content overflowed the mould into which it had been 
poured, the mould itself, especially in the eighteenth century, 
found uses far beyond its first purpose. 

The use of the term “dramatic form” as applied to these 
poems requires definition and elucidation. In the Virgilian 
eclogue there is practically no action, but there is a clearly 
suggested scene in which soliloquy or dialogue is carried on—a 
kind of static dramatic scene. The core or substance of the 
eclogue—dialogue, contest, soliloquy—is localized and the 
characters are identified, while the scene is definitely, though 
often briefly, described either at the beginning or the end, and 
frequently in both places. Furthermore, within the body of 
the poem frequent allusions to the surroundings tend to keep 
in mind the stage upon which the characters are expressing 
their sentiments. For this reason the descriptive element has 
always been most pronounced. By its means the picture is 
framed, the jewel is set, the stage is arranged. An examination 
of Virgil’s Bucolics shows that in each, with the exception of 
the fourth, which is in a class by itself, and which was the source 
of a definite type of eclogue in the eighteenth century, the 
setting is given, sometimes by the author, sometimes by one 
of the characters. The consistency of the poems in this respect 
could not fail to impress a strong connotation of form upon the 
term “‘eclogue”’ that is chiefly responsible for the varieties that 
arose in Pope’s age. 

* The more important of these are the lover’s complaint, elegiac lament, 
conflictus, song contest, refrain, incantation, cumulative simile, and hyperbolic 
conceit. Though they appear frequently in the various types of eclogue to be 
mentioned, they are not so closely identified with the term as is the form, and 


therefore will be only incidentally mentioned. 
*See W. W. Greg, Pastoral Poetry and Pastoral Drama, p. 13 and Appendix I. 
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The first variety that comes to our notice may be styled the 
conventional, an unalloyed product of neo-classicism. One of 
the most characteristic features of Dryden’s age was the pen- 
chant for constructing ideal literary forms and for using them as 
standards in literary appraisal, and, to a less extent, as models 
in literary creation. In the definition of such ideals classical 
theory and practice furnished only a broken arc; the circle was 
completed by reason and a peculiar sense of fitness. Thus the 
neo-classicist did not hesitate to criticize the classics themselves, 
although they furnished the basis for his critical dogma, for 
departing from the ideal form constructed upon them. The idea 
of a pastoral that grew to perfection during this period illustrates 
well the case in hand. Rapin,in his Reflections on Aristotle’s 
Poesy, Chap. 27, as translated by Rymer, 1674, was one of the 
first to promulgate what a pastoral should be. Starting out 
with a definition of an eclogue as an “Image of the life of 
shepherds,” he added to his observations of Theocritus’ and 
Virgil’s poems the qualities he could deduce as necessarily 
following from his definition, especially simplicity and modesty. 
In his eyes the content of an eclogue should be the “little 
affairs” of a shepherd’s life, the style should be sweet, 
natural, and pure, the meter flowing and easy, the narratives 
short and the descriptions little. 

Fourteen years later Fontenelle published his Discours sur 
la nature de leclogue, to which he tacked his Digression 
sur les anciens et les modernes, a work which moved Sir 
William Temple to wrath, and which for that reason called 
attention to the prefixed study of the pastoral. In general 
Fontenelle agreed with Rapin, but he made two additions to 
the theory. In the first place, he pointed out the path which 
the pastoral should follow as lying between a too low or rustic 
treatment on one hand and a too lofty or artificial style on the 
other, thus paving the way for the distinction Pope later drew 
between simplicity and rusticity, and unfitting the pastoral 
for realistic description of country life.6 His second contribution 


5 “Entre la grossiéreté ordinaire des Bergers de Théocrite, et le trop d’esprit 
de la plupart de nos Bergers modernes, il y a un milieu a tenir; mais loin qu’il 
soit aisé 4 prendre dans |’exécution, il n’est seulement pas aisé 4 marquer dans 
la théorie. Il faut que les Bergers aient de l’esprit, et de ]’esprit fin et galant; 
ils ne plairoient pas sans cela. IJ faut qu’ils n’en aient que jusqu’ a un certain 
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to the theory entirely removed the pastoral from any possible 
relation to actual life. As stated above, Rapin had defined the 
eclogue as an imitation of a shepherd’s life, but he had failed 
to designate of what time the shepherd should be. This omission 
Fontenelle supplied by a bit of reasoning to the effect that since 
the first mode of man’s life was pastoral, that poetry which 
treats of shepherds must be the most ancient composition of 
man, and therefore a pastoral must be an imitation of an ancient 
shepherd’s life. Furthermore, he held that the life of a modern 
shepherd was much too gross for poetry. Nine years later, 
William Walsh, in his preface to the Bucolics in Dryden’s 
translation of Virgil, reasoned that since the most ancient times 
were the Golden Age, the pastoral must be an image of a shep- 
herd at that time of peace and innocence, and thus the pastoral 
and the Age of Gold were firmly bound together. In ways such 
as this rationalism and neo-classicism conspired against true 
poetry. 

Walsh expatiates at some length on the innocence, sim- 
plicity, health, and serenity of the Golden Age,’ and deprecates 
the follies, diseases, and passions of civilization, which, he thinks, 
are responsible for the disuse into which the pastoral had fallen. 
He also points out the difference between the ancient shepherd 
and the modern who is poor, stupid, cowardly, and illiterate. 
He next proceeds to draw up some half dozen rules for the 
writing of pastorals, largely echoes of his two predecessors, with 





point; autrement ce ne seroient plus des Bergers. Je vais tacher de déterminer 
quel est ce point, et hasarder l’idée que j’ai la-dessus. . . .Il faut aussi que les 
sentimens dont on fait la matiére des Eglogues, soient plus fins et plus délicats 
que ceux des vrais Bergers; mais il faut leur donner la form la plus simple et la 
plus champétre qu’il soit possible.” Oeuvres de Monsieur du Fontenelle, Paris, 
1766, vol. 4, pp. 156, 165. 

“Ta Poésie pastorale est apparemment la plus ancienne de toutes les 
Poésies, parce que la condition de Berger est la plus ancienne de toutes les 
conditions. . . .Alors les Habitans de la campagne furent les esclaves de ceus 
des villes; et la vie pastorale étant devenue le partage des plus malheureux 
d’entre les hommes, n’inspira plus rien d’agréable.” Fontenelle, op. cit., pp. 127, 
128. 

’ See also his preface to A Collection of Letters and Poems, Amorous and 
Gallant, 1692, where he says that truth, sincerity, innocence, humility, and 
modesty should characterize a pastoral, and criticizes Theocritus and Virgil 
for falling short of this standard. 
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emphasis upon innocence, naturalness, clearness, and elegance. 
The third rule is, however, very significant for us. It states 
that an eclogue should contain some “ordonnance’’, design, little 
plot, pastoral scene: “This is everywhere observed by Virgil, 
and particularly remarkable in the First Eclogue, the Standard 
of all pastorals. A beautiful landscape presents itself to view; a 
shepherd, with his flocks around him, resting securely under a 
spreading beech . . . .; another in quite different situation; the 
sun setting,” etc.* [My italics.] Not only were the style and 
content determined for the eclogue, but the form itself had 
crystallized, and it was the latter that grew in importance until 
it came to be almost completely identified with the eclogue. 
Though Walsh is really the founder of the conventional 
eclogue in England, it was his pupil in the pastoral, Pope, who 
first brought it into prominence. In his “‘Discourse on Pastoral 
Poetry” the latter gives us the theory underlying his eclogues, 
which was entirely taken from Rapin, Fontenelle, and Walsh, 
especially the latter, with the exception that Pope lays greater 
stress upon smoothness of versification. Insisting on the happy 
medium between manners too polite and too coarse, he makes 
a good deal of the distinction between rusticity and simplicity, 
a distinction really between reality and conventionality. Most 
of the criticisms that have been directed against Pope’s poems 
are entirely beside the point, because the poems cannot be 
blamed for not being what they were not intended to be. Laying 
down the postulate that a pastoral should be a perfect image of 
the Golden Age, he did not intend to portray actual rustic life or 
setting, but only to describe the age of innocence. Since he could 
not possibly have secured any first-hand information of man and 
nature at that delectable time, he had to go to his classics for 
descriptive detail. Thus his descriptions are of the most general 
and conventional neo-classical nature, introducing no new 
images and showing no feeling for nature or country life 
Furthermore, they make use of the conventional devices that 
had come down from Virgil—the wager, the lament, two shep- 
herds’ alternate praise of their sweethearts, and the stylistic 


* Walsh wrote eclogues in conformity to his theory, entitled ‘“Daphne,” 
“Galatea,” “Damon,” and “Lycon,” in each of which the setting is definitely 
described, and which undoubtedly influenced Pope’s pastorals. 
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peculiarities such as the cumulative comparison and hyperbolic 
statement. 

The poems also reveal an even closer conformity to the 
structure of the neo-classical pastoral than Walsh’s. Taking the 
idea of a time cycle from Spenser’s Shepheardes Calender, Pope 
conceived the plan of naming each poem after a season and of 
introducing descriptive details appropriate to the season. This 
plan necessitated the emphasizing of the setting as opposed to 
the soliloquy or dialogue put in the mouth of the shepherds. 
Not oniy was the season definitely determined by the description 
but even the time of day was suggested, and the poems so 
arranged that as the seasons came in proper order, the time of 
day moved from morning to noon, evening, and night. Even 
though the scene and time are obvious enough in the poems 
themselves, in the edition of his poems that appeared in 1736, 
Pope thought it necessary to call attention in footnotes to this 
important element in the same manner employed to designate 
scenes in a drama: (Spring) ‘‘The Scene of this Pastoral a 
Valley, the Time the Morning;” (Summer) “The Scene of this 
Pastoral by the River’s side; suitable to the heat of the season; 
the Time, Noon;’”’ (Autumn) “The Scene, a Hill; the Time, at 
Sun-set; (Winter) ““The Scene of this Pastoral lies in a grove, 
the Time at Midnight.’”’ Thus Pope’s Pastorals fixed this kind 
of dramatic form upon the eclogue so definitely that the 
eighteenth century never lost sight of it. 

The conventional bucolic is obviously the least interesting 
of the numerous eclogue types of the eighteenth century; so 
much so that it is unnecessary to call attention to many individ- 
ual examples. Few cling so closely to Virgil as Pope, but they 
are no more original with their conventional names and senti- 
ments and pasteboard descriptions of nature. Among the 
criminals in this field might be mentioned Fenton, Duck, 
Lyttleton, William Thompson, Blacklock, Logan, and John 
Scott, and a host of anonymous poets. Lyttleton’s The Progress 
of Love. In Four Eclogues 1732, furnishes an interesting example 
of the eclogue cutting across another poetic form, the progress 
poem, and reveals a simple narrative told in four scenes or 
eclogues. It is hardly fair to include John Scott in the conven- 
tional class without some modifications. He was genuinely inter- 
ested in English rather than Arcadian landscapes, and used the 
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eclogue largely because of its conventiona! form, as he says in 
the advertisement to his ‘‘Amoebaean Eclogues’’: “Much of 
the rural imagery which our country affords, has already been 
introduced in poetry; but many obvious and pleasing appear- 
ances seem to have totally escaped notice. To describe these 
is the business of the following Eclogues. The plan of the 
Carmen Amoebaeum, or responsive verse of the ancients, in- 
consistent as it may be deemed with modern manners, was 
preferred on this occasion, as admitt ng an arbitrary and 
desultory disposition of ideas, where it was found difficult to 
preserve a regular connection.” The first eclogue, called “Rural 
Scenery” and devoted entirely to description, shows how the 
descriptive element had become very pronounced by the crystal- 
lization of the form, while the second, “Rural Businiess’’, reveals 
@ georgic expressed in eclogue form and hence called by that 
name. Scott is not conventional in his landscapes; in fact, he is 
so technical in many of the terms he uses to describe English 
trees and flowers that he found explanatory footnotes necessary. 
In another set of eclogues, however, styled “Moral Eclogues” 
and written to exemplify Johnson’s definition of a pastoral, 
“the representation of an action or passion by its effect on 
country life,” he is entirely conventional in names, themes, 
situations, flocks, etc., though at times he brings his descriptions 
back to England. 

There was, of course, during this century much conventional 
pastoral poetry that was not cast into the form, and the authors 
of such poems were careful not to call them by the name. In 
imitation of Lyttleton’s Progress of Love. In Four Eclogues 
Shenstone wrote his Pastoral Ballad. In Four Parts, in which 
the divisions are differently named because they do not preserve 
the form, although the content in both poems is the same. 
Shenstone introduced the anapaestic meter into pastoral poetry, 
in which he was followed, among others, by Cunningham. The 
latter also followed Shenstone in not using the eclogue form 
nor does he call any of his rural poems eclogues. During this 
period there were pastoral ballads, pastoral songs, pastoral tales, 
and the like, but when so called they are not eclogues. The 
term pastoral when used as a noun was, owing to the influence 
of Pope, frequently an eclogue, but when used as an adjective 
had no such signification. There was a definite distinction 
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between the terms “eclogue’’ and “pastoral,’’ and that dis- 
tinction related to form.’ 

It was this feeling for form that produced the town eclogue, 
an innovation first introduced by Swift in a ‘A Town Eclogue 
1710. Scene, the Royal Exchange.” After a description of the 
setting stated in the title, the characters, Phillis, a prostitute, 
and Corydon, her betrayer, are described. Phillis laments her 
betrayal, her coming confinement, and her fruitless solicitation 
of other men, in answer to which Corydon declares his faithful- 
ness. In Browning’s edition of Swift’s poems, a note on 
this poem reads as follows: “Swift and Pope delighted to ridi- 
cule Philips’ ‘‘Pastorals’ and wrote several parodies upon them, 
the fame of which has been eclipsed by Gay’s Shepherd’s Week.” 
Following this suggestion all scholars who have noticed this 
form of the eclogue have pronounced it a burlesque, failing to 
see that if it is such, it is much more a burlesque upon Pope’s 
poems than upon Philips’. The conventional and not the native 
eclogue is reflected in this poem. Furthermore, it is hard to 
believe that Pope would satirize a form which he had employed 
with a good deal of self-satisfaction.” 


* The influence of the conventional pastoral on other kinds of poetry in 
the century was much greater than has been recognized. Pope’s poems, which 
suggested the plan of the Seasons to Thomson, established the time cycle in 
descriptive verse, a device that permeates the century. Later the melancholy 
motif cut across the cycle and singled out evening, whileat other times single sea- 
sons or times of day weredescribed. Shelley’s Nightand Keats’ A uéwmnare lineal 
descendants of Pope’seclogues. Fromtheideaof the Golden Age in the conven- 
tional eclogue also was derived the country versus town motif best expressed by 
Thomson, Goldsmith, and Cowper. The idea of innocence and health was 
transferred from the Golden Age to a sentimentalized view of contemporary 
country life. Sec Parnell’s “Health. An Eclogue”; “On Rural Felicity” (ascribed 
to Ambrose Philips); “A Pastoral Ode on Retirement, or the Pleasures of a 
Sountry Life” (Gentleman’s Magazine, June, 1776); John Scott’s “Theron; 
or the Praise of Rural Life”, and Mrs. Leapor’s “The Month of August. A 
Pastoral.” See also the many eclogue elements in Thomson’s Seasons, especially 

Summer,” in which the Golden Age is described, and the desire for the Golden 
Age in Cowper’s Task, Bk. IV, ll. 513-525. 

‘© There is a passage in one of Swift’s letters to Pope, Aug. 30, 1716, that 
nas been subject to misconstruction: “There is a young ingenious Quaker in 
this town who writes verses to his mistress, not very correct, but im a strain 
purely what a poetical Quaker should do, commending her look and habit, etc. 
It gave me a hint that a set of Quaker pastorals might succeed, if our friend 
say could fancy it, and I think it a fruitful subject; pray hear what he says. 
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It is very necessary to emphasize the fact that the town 
eclogue is not a burlesque, for if it is such, it does not, of course, 
represent an authentic extension of the use of the form. Since 
I believe that in its first appearance the town pastoral is a mock 
poem, a careful definition of the terms “burlesque” and ‘“‘mock”’ 
is essential. In a burlesque poem a literary type or form is the 
object of ridicule. Absurd or ridiculous subject-matter is 
introduced, contrasting as widely as possible with the usual 
content of the type, in order to cast ridicule on the latter. The 
author is not at all interested in the subject-matter except in 
so far as it ridicules the form. A splendid example of burlesque 
is Chaucer’s Rime of Sir Thopas, in which the poet has no desire 
to satirize Sir Thopas or anything else in the content, but is 
ridiculing the medieval romance, the literary type that his 
poem apes. The mock poem, on the other hand, introduces a 
form, the associations of which are utterly incongruous with 
the subject-matter of the poem, in order to ridicule this subject- 
matter. The content is the object of the satire; in that the poet 
is interested. In his mock-heroic poem The Rape of the Lock, 
Pope certainly reveals no intent of ridiculing the epic form, 


but is obviously desirous of satirizing the content, the trivial 
quarrel in high life.” 

With this distinction in mind it is not hard to ascertain the 
true nature of Swift’s poem. It reveals that savage heartless 





I believe farther, the pastoral ridicule is not exhausted, and that a porter, 
footman, or chairman’s pastoral might do well. Or what think you of a Newgate 
pastoral among the whores and thieves there.” (F. E. Ball’s edition of Swift’s 
letters, vol. 2, p. 330.) The expression “‘pastoral ridicule” here does not mean 
ridicule of the pastoral, but the ridicule that the pastoral form imposes on the 
content. Thus in the one Quaker pastoral that Gay wrote in answer to Swift’s 
hint, the satire is evidently leveled against the Quakers. Furthermore, Swift 
considered the Beggars Opera, the ‘“Newgate pastoral,” ‘“‘a very severe satire 
upon the most pernicious villainies of mankind.” (Ball, op. cit. vol. 4, p. 330). 
Pope, Swift, and Gay were gunning for bigger game than a literary type. 

4 In the preface to The Scribleriad, Owen Cambridge says that a true mock 
epic laughs at the form, imitating it as closely as possible. But he observes that 
Swift’s and Pope’s poems are not true mock poems, because they are interested 
in content for a purpose other than burlesquing the epic form. He says that 
although he set out to write a mock-heroic, that is a burlesque, he would think 
his time most triflingly employed had he not had the intention of satirizing the 
vanity of many useless studies. Cambridge’s idea of the mock poem was evident- 
ly spun out of his head, and was not based upon actual literary practice. 
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satire, that apparent delight in dwelling upon the physical 
nastiness and moral degradation of mankind which is so evident 
in much of Swift’s work. He saw the possibilities inherent in 
the eclogue form as a form, and further perceived the heightened 
effect his satire would receive when embodied in a form, to 
which clung the associations of Golden-Age simplicity and 
innocence. Swift is interested in content; his poem is a mock 
eclogue. It is one of a piece with much of his other poetry, as is 
readily seen in such productions as ‘‘A Beautiful Young Nymph 
Going to Bed. Written for the honor of the fair Sex,” a loath- 
some description of a harlot, and “Strephon and Chloe.” The 
mock pastoral effect is revealed in the use of conventional names 
and in such lines as 


“Corinna, pride of Drury-Lane, 
For whom no Shepherd sighs in vain.” 


When this eclogue type was first put forth, it was soon seized 
upon with avidity by the leading poets of the day, for it afforded 
them an excellent vehicle for social satire, one of the chief themes 
of the day. John Gay was the next to employ the form in a 
poem called ““A Town Eclogue” published in Steele’s Poetical 
Miscellanies, 1713, and later republished under the title “‘Ara- 
minta, an Elegy.” In 1716 another appeared in Court Poems, 
called ““The Toilette, a Town Eclogue,” while a few years later 
appeared “The Tea Table,” “The Funeral,” and “The Espousal, 
A Sober Eclogue Between two of the People called Quakers.” 
The scenes of these poems are laid in such places as before a 
mirror in a dressing room, at the tea table, on a couch, and the 
like, while the contents deal with a maiden bemoaning her social 
eclipse, a contest in scandal, and a wife’s hypocritical lament 
for a dead husband, which is interrupted by a letter from her 
gallant. Pope himself joined in the game with “The Basset Table,” 
published in Court Poems, and about this same time Lady Mary 
Wortley Montague, then a close friend of Pope’s, wrote four 
eclogues, which, together with Gay’s “Toilette” and Pope’s poem, 
were published in 1747 under the title Six Town Eclogues. Lady 
Mary got the plan of her poems from Gay’s Shepherd’s Week, 
assigning one poem to each day of the week, the titles being: 
“Monday. Roxana, or the Drawing-Room”; “Tuesday. St. 
James’s Coffee-House. Silliander and Patch”; “Wednesday. 
The Téte 4 Téte. Dacinda’’; “Thursday. The Bassette-Table. 
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Smilinda and Cardelia;’’ “Friday. The Toilette. Lydia;” 
“Saturday. The Small-Pox. Flavia.” The scene of these 
eclogues can easily be inferred from the titles, and the subject- 
matter is concerned with that kind of social satire made prom- 
inent by The Rape of the Lock and expressed in much poetry 
of the day. 

The town eclogue is a short dramatic scene, modeled upon 
Virgil’s Bucolics and depicting city life and manners in a greater 
or less satirical manner. This age, with its keen sense of form 
and love of the classics, saw the possibilities in the structure 
of the eclogue, itself in large part individualized by this structure, 
and poured into the mould the material in which they were 
truly interested. To my mind it represents a definite extension 
in the use of the pastoral, made possible by the looseness of 
union between the content and structure of the Latin poems, 
and thus should be considered a genuine poetic type. Many of 
these poems preserve some of the motifs and devices of the 
Bucolics, but the one constant factor in them all is the form 
described early in this article. Although with its first appearance 
the town eclogue was a mock poem, it soon lost even this feature, 
and became a bona fide medium of satirical expression.” 

During the eighteenth century there were of course some 
burlesques. Any form as popular as the eclogue was sure to be 
ridiculed at some time.” Shenstone’s “Colemira, a Culinary 
Eclogue,”’ in which the scene is a kitchen and the soliloquizer 
a scullion, and Jago’s “The Scavengers. A Town Eclogue,” the 
title of which speaks for itself, are certainly pure burlesques. So 
also are the four poems of Andrew Erskine, which appeared in 
one volume called Town Eclogues with the subtitles, ‘“The 


12 Striking evidence of this fact is seen in what Goldsmith says about the 
“Saturday” eclogue of Lady Mary: “To these we shall subjoin the following 
eclogue, or soliloquy, written by a lady, which contains a proper lesson to those 
of her own sex, who are so weak as to value themselves on that fading flower, 
beauty; and seems intended to recommend something more extimable to their 
culture and consideration.” Ari of Poetry, vol. 1, p. 108. Certainly Goldsmjth 
perceives neither a burlesque nor mock element in this poem, but only satire 
with a definite purpose. 

8 In the Annual Register for 1767 appeared a burlesque called “A Pastoral. 
In the Modern Stile,” the nature of which may easily be gathered from the 
closing iines: 

“But see, Aquarius fills his ample vase 
And Taurus warbles to Vitruvian laws.” 
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Hangmen,” “The Harlequins,” “The Street Walkers,” and 
“The Undertakers.’’ Erskine was inspired to his undertaking 
by a misconstruction placed upon a passage in one of Swift’s 
letters, quoted in a former footnote, in which the latter advises 
Gay to write some Quaker pastorals with the assurance that the 
pastoral ridicule had not been exhausted. This expression 
Erskine interpreted as meaning ridicule of the pastoral, whereas 
Swift meant the ridicule obtained by means of the eclogue. Thus 
Erskine was led to write the poems, as he says, ‘‘to expose the 
false Taste for florid Description, which prevails so universally 
in modern poetry.””™ 

But certainly no burlesque was intended in “A Town 
Eclogue. In Allusion to Part of the Fifth Eclogue of Virgil: On 
the Death of the celebrated Matthew Prior,’ 1721, in which 
one of the characters reads at a coffee house a lament for the late 
poet. The possibility of serious treatment of the form is also 
emphasized in Charles Jenner’s Town Eclogues, 1772, the 
separate titles being ‘‘The Court Chaplain,” “Time Was,” 
“The Modern Couple,” “The Poet,’’ ‘Domestic Happiness,”’ 
“The Visionary.” The author denies that spleen dictated 
any of the poems with the assurance that “the little general 
satire they contain is such as can affect no private person, and 
the sentiments may probably not be without their use.” An 
examination of the poems bears him out, for their most prom- 
inent characteristic is the serious description of town life and 
somewhat somber moralizing. All are cast into the dramatic 
form of the eclogue, although there are modifications in one or 
two. Yet usually the type was employed for satire. Though 
here and there it serves only the purpose of presenting a serious 
picture of city life, the spirit of the age was too keenly satirical 
to desist from ridicule, so that the town eclogue is primarily 
satiric.’® 


Other obvious burlesques are ‘““Warbletta- A Suburbian Eclogue,” “A 
Pastoral after the guise of Master Philips,” and “A Pastoral by a Quaker,” 
found in the Gentleman’s Magazine, July, 1733, Sept., 1737, Aug. 1753. 

18 This eclogue has been attributed to both Swift and Gay. 

© The serious as well as the satiric note is heard in a collection of poems 
ascribed to George Daniel and entitled Virgil in London; or Town Eclogues, 
London, 1814. These are eight in number with the following titles: “The 
Retired Citizen to his Friena in Town’’; “Alexis”; “The Discarded Minister”; 
“Crambo”; “The Field Preacher”; “Lord Mayor’s Day”; “The Trial”; “The 
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One interesting form of the town pastoral that enjoyed a 
vogue sufficiently great to merit separate treatment is the 
political eclogue.'” Like most of the types in this century its 
origin can be traced to one man, in this case Soame Jenyns 
an incorrigible Tory, who in 1748 composed ‘The Squire and 
the Parson. An Eclogue,” in praise of the peace just then con- 
cluded with France. A third of a century later, William Mason, 
of a different poiitical faith and provoked to utterance by a 
book of Jenyns’ on government and civil liberty, retaliated with 
“The Dean and the Squire: a Political Eclogue. Humbly 
dedicated to Soame Jenyns,”’ 1782, the first naming of the type." 
Having read Jenyns’ poem years before, he was led “‘to think of 
giving my present performance a dramatic cast, [italics mine] 
so far as an eclogue can possess that title.’”’ The only respect in 
which these two poems in any way resemble Virgil is in form, but 
this is strictly followed for in the first the sceneis definitely laid 
by the hall chimney in the squire’s house, and in the second 
in a coffee house. No other eclogue element appears, and the 
conversation is devoted to argument and debate intended for 
personal and political satire. The dialogue is conducted entirely 





Parting.” In the introductory verses the author tells us that the poems contain 
“All sober morality, good-humoured satire,’”’ and that the grave and the gay 
are artfully blended. In general, however, they are concerned with social, 
religious, literary, dramatic, and political satire. 

17 Other eclogues, which do not fall into easily defined groups but which 
from their social rather than rural associations are allied to the town eclogue» 
can only be mentioned here. Burlesque seems to be intended in Mrs. Barbauld’s 
“‘A School Eclogue.” A serious note, however, is maintained in “Damon: A 
City Eclogue” (found in The Flower-Piece: a Collection of Miscellany Poems, 
London, 1731) and in “The Parsons, An Eclogue” (Gent. Mag. July, 1750). 
Personal satire is revealed in “Love in the Suds; a town Eclogue. Being the 
lamentation of Roscius for the loss of his Nyky,” 1772; ““Bozzy and Piozzi, or 
the British Biographers, a Town Eclogue. By Peter Pindar,” 1786, an attack 
on Johnson’s biographers; and “Peter and Aesop, A St. Giles Eclogue,”’ 1800, 
a satire on Peter Pindar and Clifford. Social satire is foremost in ‘Shock. 
An Eclogue on the much lamented Death of Miss ’s favorite Lap-Dog.” 
(Gent. Mag., Jan., 1750.) 

48 Earlier than either of these two poems, political satire is revealed in 
“The Tryal of Skill between "Squire Walsingham and Mother Osborne. An 
Eclogue,” 1734, and in “The Fire Side: A Pastoral Soliloquy. On the E 
of G taking the S ls N. D.” However, they had nothing to do with 
the establishment of the type. 
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in a dramatic manner without the conventional devices char- 
acteristic of the Bucolics. 

Two years later a group of brilliant followers of Fox formed 
a club to ridicule the Tories who had swept into power with the 
aid of King George. Perceiving the satiric possibilities of the 
political pastoral they composed a number, published originally 
in The Morning Herald and Daily Advertiser for 1784 and the 
following years, and reprinted in Criticisms on the Rolliad under 
the heading ‘‘Political Eclogues.’”’ They are five in number and 
bear the following titles: ““The Rose,” ‘The Lyars,” “‘Margaret 
Nicholson,” “Charles Jenkinson,” and “Jekyll,” while under 
the section called ‘‘Political Miscellanies” there is another styled 
“The Statesmen,an Eclogue.’’ On the whole these poems imitate 
the devices as well as the form of the Bucolics. The scenes, 
definitely described, are a chamber in the treasury, breakfast 
in Downing Street, lobby of Parliament building, Temple 
Square, and the like. Soliloquy and dialogue are employed for 
satiric effect, and a good deal of cleverness is revealed in ““The 
Lyars” in which Prettyman and Banks strive to outdo each 
other in lying, with Pitt as the umpire. The latter in recognition 
of their splendid efforts gives a mitre to Prettyman and a 
coronet to Banks.’® In general, however, the political eclogue 
is pretty poor stuff; purely ephemeral in nature and deriving its 
entire interest from local and contemporary allusions, it repre- 
sents the dying gasps of neo-classicism. Yet the type is interest- 
ing in showing how eagerly the eighteenth century seized upon 
the form as a vehicle for satire, seemingly oblivious that 
“eclogue’”’ meant anything more than form. 

The line of development that we have been tracing through- 
out the eighteenth century lies wholly within the neo-classical 
tradition. But there is another evolution of the eclogue in this 
century that moves steadily in the direction of romanticism. 
Its beginning is first revealed in the Pope-Philip’s controversy, 

1® Other political eclogues are: “Cindaretta. A Mock Pastoral Poem” 
(found in The New Foundling Hospital for Wit, 1771); “The Angry Boy xnd the 
Calm Veteran; a Parliamentary Eclogue” (found in An Asylum for Fugitive 
Pieces, vol. 1, p.79.); ““The Lamentation Parliamentary; a Bath-Easton Eclogue 
(in The World, Feb. 4, 1788); “The Priest and Doctor. An Eclogue” (Asylum 
for Fugitive Pieces, vol. 2.p.182.); and a peculiar version of the type by Robert 
Ferguson called “The Ghaists. A Kirk-Yard Eclogue,” in which two ghosts 
at midnight satirize a certain bill that was being discussed at that time. 
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the details of which are too well known to need recounting here. 
This controversy was occasioned by a clash of theories regarding 
the pastoral. Philips, believing that Theocritus portrayed the 
actual life of Sicilian rustics, and perceiving in The Shepheardes 
Calender Spenser’s attempt to get local color and atmosphere, 
composed his poems on the theory that the rural life of a country 
should be faithfully portrayed in its pastorals. Pope,ion the other 
hand, accepted Virgil as his model, and embraced the neo- 
classical idea of the Golden Age. Thus in the line-up Theocritus, 
Spenser, and Philips represented what may be called the native 
eclogue; Virgil, Pope, and the neo-classical critics represented 
the conventional. An examination of Philip’s pastorals,”° how- 
ever, is disappointing, for in spite of some rustic names borrowed 
for the most part from Spenser, a few touches of true nature 
description, and the substitution of fairies for Pan and the 
nymphs, there is little that is original or descriptive of actual 
country life in them. They are all cast in the strict eclogue 
form taken from Virgil and Spenser, the latter of whom Philips 
imitated in some of his dialogues. To Theocritus he owes prac- 
tically nothing. The fifth pastoral, which is probably the best, 
is allegorical of the division in theory described above. Cuddy 
tells Colin Clout how he was at first overcome in a musical 
contest by a nightingale, but later, with an old harp newly 
strung, so outplayed the bird that it died with chagrin. The old 
harp is, of course, the eclogue form, and the new strings repre- 
sent the native element Philips was attempting to introduce, 
while the nightingale suggests the conventional eclogists. In 
short, the native eclogue was an attempt to pour native metal 
in the Virgilian mould, to describe actual country scenes and life 
in formal eclogues. 

If Philips was unsuccessful in his purpose, the next exponent 
of this type was unintentionally successful. Pope, writhing 
with pain at the praise which Philips’ poems had received 
while his own passed unnoticed, incited Gay to write a series 
of pastorals to burlesque those of his rival. The result was a 
group of six eclogues, arranged in a time cycle after the manner 
of Spenser and Pope, and called The Shepherd’s Week, the 
individual poems bearing the following titles: ‘Monday or the 

© These, six in number, were published in Tonson’s sixth Miscellany, the 
same volume in which Pope’s pastorals first appeared. 
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, ’ 


Squabble,” ‘Tuesday or the Ditty,’ “Wednesday or the 
Dumps,” ‘Thursday or the Spell,” “Friday or the Dirge,” 
“Saturday or the Flights.” Fortunately Gay labored under the 
neo-classical impression that a true picture of rustic manners 
would be more than enough to burlesque any form that con- 
tained it. Furthermore, he had retained clear memories of his 
youth in the country, and he possessed a gentler heart than 
most of his contemporaries. From this combination of facts 
resulted poems which describe with so many realistic details 
the dress, customs, manners, cares, joys, and superstitions of 
rustics and little scenes of farm life that, in spite of some coarse 
and exaggerated lines, they are convincing in their realism and 
charming with the simplicity and naturalness of country life.*4 
In the “‘Proeme”’ to the poems Gay says that Theocritus was 
his model, and Goldsmith tells us that the author resembles 
Theocritus more than any other English writer,” but a cursory 
examination reveals the fact that they are very close imitations 
of Virgil.“ In fact, it is remarkable how Gay succeeds in using 
the rigid forms and devices of the eclogue for his accurate 
portrayal of rustic scenes. Especially interesting is the last 
eclogue, imitating the sixth of Virgil, in which the part of 
Silenus is taken by the village vagabond, who tells stories and 
sings ballads to an admiring group of farm hands and milk 
maids. The strictness with which the poems adhere to the 
Virgilian type without any apparent artificiality makes them 
one of the most successful attempts at putting new wine into old 
bottles offered by the eighteenth century. 

One of the most interesting collections of native eclogues is 
to be found in the fifth volume of Nichol’s Select Collection of 


1 The eighteenth century persisted in ignoring the intention of these poems 
and in according them enthusiastic praise. Goldsmith, praising them to the 
disadvantage of the conventional eclogue, calls them “a beautiful and lively 
representation of the manners, customs, and notions of our rusticks.” Art of 
Poetry, vol. 1, p. 104. 

2 The Beauties of English Poetry, vol. 1, p. 133. 

8 “Monday” is modeled upon Virgil’s third eclogue, with some details 
from the seventh eclogue; ‘““Tuesday” is a distant imitation of the second 
eclogue; ‘“Wednesday”’ follows the first song and ‘“Thursday” the second song 
of the eighth eclogue; “Friday” imitates the fifth eclogue; and “Saturday” 
begins as an imitation of the fourth eclogue, and continues as a close imitation 
of the sixth. 
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Poems. They were printed from a manuscript given to Nichol 
by a Mr. Reed and labeled ‘Extracts from an original manu- 
script volume of Pastorals by A. Evans.’™ which contained 
six out of the original thirteen pastorals.“ The dates of the 
poems, which range from 1707 to 1719, are significant in that 
they show that before Philips and Gay there must have been a 
distinct feeling that the eclogue form should be devoted to local 
material and should not be made toserve the purpose of a fictitious 
Golden Age. Evans writes with a consciousness of his departure 
from the current literary standards, which is revealed in his 
repeated defense of his ““‘humble muse’’ and “modest strain,” 
but in no case does he adopt an apologetic tone. Though there 
are a few conventional elements, as “‘My pipe shall warble 
through the grove,” in general native scenes are described, rustic 
characters such as plough-boy, farmer, mountaineer, are por- 
trayed, rustic manners and customs are frequently made use of, 
and the language attempts to be the dialect of the country. 
While the collection by no means represents great poetry, there 
is a certain charm in this sympathetic portrayal of the sorrows 
and joys of authentic rustics. The titles of the poems, however, 


possess a characteristic that is germane to our discussion, for 
in them is revealed a very definite distinction between pastoral 
and eclogue, whereby the former means the entire story and the 
latter the individual scenes. Thus the entire titles of some of 
the poems read “Dicky, or the Plowboy. Pastoral VIII. In Two 
Eclogues,” ‘‘Lucy, or the Maids. Pastoral IX. In Three 
Eclogues,”’ ‘Fanny, or the Rural Rivals. Pastoral XII. In Four 


’ 


Eclogues.’’ Certainly the term eclogue is here used as an exact 
equivalent to dramatic scene. 

With the possible exception of Gay, the most successful 
exponent of the native eclogue was Allan Ramsay, who derived 
his inspiration from Gay. Only two of his pastorals need be 
mentioned here, ‘‘Patie and Roger” and “‘Jenny and Meggie,” 


* Nichol, Select Collection, vol. 3, p. 118, styles Dr. Evans a man of genius 
and a friend of the first poets of his time, by whom he was applauded. He was 
intimate with and a correspondent of Pope, by whom he was mentioned favor- 
ably in the Dunciad, Bk. II, v. 116. He was an A.M. of Oxford, Bursar to his 
college, St. John the Baptist, and vicar of St. Gyles, Oxford. 

*% These are “Alen, or the Tale,’ “Roger, or the Wag,” “Dicky, or the 
Plowboy,” “Lucy, or the Maids,” “Fanny, or the Rural Rivals,” and “The 
Farewell.” 
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published respectively in 1721 and 1723. By pleasing descrip- 
tion of Scotch landscapes, by skillful use of Scotch dialect, and 
by the introduction of artless but not crude characters Ramsay 
won an immediate success. Though following the form and 
utilizing some of the devices of the Latin Bucolics, the author 
is so convincing that by some he has been proclaimed the 
greatest of modern pastoralists. But to our purpose the most 
interesting thing about these eclogues is their expansion in 
1724 into the pastoral drama The Gentle Shepherd of which 
they form the first and second scenes. This furnishes con- 
vincing truth of the essentially dramatic character of the 
eclogues, revealed especially in the use made of the opening 
descriptive lines of the eclogues, which must have been omitted, 
had not Ramsay reduced them to smaller type and placed them 
at the beginning of the scene where they exactly perform the 
the service of stage directions in the drama.*? 

To the people in England, Scotch shepherds and shep- 
herdesses conversing in the dialect of their country would 
naturally appear more convincing than the pipings of their own 
shepherds who were not so numerous and probably not so poetic. 
In fact, they might almost be listed under our next type—the 
foreign eclogue. This type represented the last resort of those 
who, though inappreciative of the rustic life of their own country, 
wished to get away from the trite and frayed descriptions of the 
conventional eclogue, and thus were forced to lay the scenes 
of their poems in foreign lands.** Like most of the other varieties 


6 In attempting to explain some physical phenomenon of the distant past, 
scientists try to find or to produce a similar phenomenon susceptible of examina- 
tion. If this kind of proof may be applied to literary problems, Rossi’s theory 
that the pastoral drama grew out of the eclogue in the Italian Renaissance 
receives remarkable confirmation from this ascertained literary phenomenon 
of a drama springing from two eclogues. (See Greg, Pastoral Poetry and Pastoral 
Drama, Appendix I.) 

27 Though occasionally native eclogues are found scattered through the 
miscellanies and periodicals of the century, the native material found expression 
in forms different from that of the pastoral, in Thomson, Gray, Cowper, Burns, 
and others. One interesting development of this type is revealed in the eclogue 
of locality, in which dialect is used, among other means, to produce reality. 
See “A Western Eclogue,” and “A Yorkshire Pastoral,” Gent. Mag. Mar. 1754, 
June, 1762. 

8 Collins says, in regard to his Persian Eclogues, that, thinking the possi- 
bilities of pastoral descriptions exhausted, he sought other fields. 
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this one can be traced directly back to one source, William 
Collins, whose Persian Eclogues, 1742, won instant popularity. 
These poems, four in number, are cast in the strict dramatic 
form with phrases at the beginning giving the time and place of 
each.”* “Selim; or The Shepherd’s Moral. Scene, A Valley near 
Bagdat. Time. The Morning”’; ‘‘Hassan; or, The Camel Driver. 
Scene, The Desert. Time. Mid-day”’; ‘“‘Abra, or, The Georgian 
Sultana. Scene, A Forest. Time, The evening”; “Agib and 
Secander; or, The Fugitives. Scene, A mountain in Circassia. 
Time, Midnight.” The first and third of these poems, being 
purely conventional, require no comment except to note their 
obvious moral purpose.*® Since the last established a distinct 
variety of the foreign eclogue, it will be treated later. The 
second eclogue, however, reveals the peculiar nature of the type 
and emphasizes how far it departed from the authentic pastoral. 
It gives us a picture of a camel-driver, suffering hardships in 
the desert and lamenting his departure from Bagdad. Certainly 
this is so far removed in content and mood from the genuine 
bucolic that unless we identify pastoral with descriptive poetry, 
it can in no way be considered a pastoral. As soon as the scene 


of an eclogue was transferred to a foreign country,the character- 
istic details of that country were naturally suggested, even 
though it was with the haziness with which the romantic imagi- 
nation invests the remote. 

Although Collins’ poems are the true progenitor of the type,*? 
it is not until 1770 that the foreign eclogue becomes important, 


2° Collins may have received the hint for this scheme from the notes to 
Pope’s Pastorals in the 1736 edition of his poems, whence he derived the idea of 
the time cycle. Eyles Irwin, to be discussed later, follows Collins in both 
respects. 

80 For the moral element in these and other eclogues see an article by 
H. E. Manz, ‘‘Non-Dramatic Pastoral in Europe in the Eighteenth Century,” 
Pub. of Mod. Lang. Assoc., vol. 31, p. 421. 

3 The Persian Eclogues made.such a stir that, according to J. Warton 
(Essay on the Writings and Genius of Pope, 1756, p. 11), Pope intended to write 
some American Eclogues, in which, we may be sure, the “poor Indian’”’ of the 
“untutored mind” would have made his appearance. As will be shown later, 
the German eclogues entitled Five Pastoral Eclogues and one of Chatterton’s 
are derived directly from Collins, while for his poems John Scott takes the 
title “Oriental Eclogues’”’ formerly applied to the verses of Collins who is 
mentioned in the “Advertisement.” Eyles Irwin also imitates Collins in his 
Eastern Eclogues. 
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and the fifteen subsequent years represent the rich period of 
the variety.” At various times during the first six months 
of the above year, Chatterton published his African Eclogues, 
three in number, in which the eighteenth century eclogue rises 
for the only time to the suggestion of great poetry. To him 
Africa was terra incognita—he places the Tiber there—but his 
romantic imagination created its own marvelous world. There 
are lines in them suggestive of the same strange appeal that 
Kubla Khan makes to the imagination, the same dark and 
tumultuous aspects of distorted nature, haunting fears, and 
proper nouns with mysterious associations. Although their 


32 This date coincides with that given by Professor Tinker in his recent 
study of the belief in primitivism, Nature’s Simple Plan, as marking the height 
of the craze. In fact, the foreign eclogue might furnish a suitable footnote to 
that delightful volume. 

83 Some of the lines so clearly prophesy Kubla Khan as almost to force the 
conviction that Coleridge was indebted to more than opium and “Purchas’s 
Pilgrimage’. 

“Three times the virgin, swimming on the breeze, 
Danced in the shadow of the mystic trees.” 


“Sudden beneath Toddida’s whistling brink 
The circling billows in wild eddies sink, 
Whirl furious round, and the loud bursting wave 
Sinks down to Chalma’s sacerdotal cave,” 
and the description of the Tiber, which 

circling all the horrid mountain round, 
Rushes impetuous to the deep profound; 
Rolls o’er the ragged rocks with hideous yell; 
Collects its waves beneath the earth’s vast shell: 
There for a while in loud confusion hurled, 
It crumbles mountains down, and shakes the world, 
Till borne upon the pinions of the air, 
Through the rent earth the bursting waves appear.” 

If it is at all possible to classify Coleridge’s unique poem, we would not go 
far astray in considering it a foreign eclogue. While there are apparent in it 
the disorder and abrupt transitions characteristic of a dream, still the various 
elements of the eclogue are distinguishable. The first thirty-six lines give the 
setting in the manner of Chatterton’s ““Narva and Mored’’; the “Abyssinian 
Maid,” who is equivalent to Chatterton’s priestess, and whose song Coleridge 
could not remember, in the original dream probably told a story; and in the last 
lines Coleridge has merely transferred the description of the maid to himself. 
At any rate, there is a very definite affinity between this poem and the type 
under discussion, even when allowance is made for any possible influence of 
Ossian. 
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inequalities force one to admit that these poems are marred by 
many conventional echoes of neo-classical verse, including the 
heroic couplet, there are many lines that are the sheer 
product of the imagination as much as anything in Coleridge. 
To those who are interested in the “might-have-beens”’ of 
literature, the poetic value of these poems is very significant in 
showing that Chatterton’s genius was by no necessity confined 
to pseudo-medievalism, and his own comment upon two of them, 
that they were “‘the only two pieces I have the vanity to call 
poetry,” reveals a judgment uncorrupted by his own practice 
and the literary fashions of his day. 

All these poems are cast in the dramatic mould. In “The 
Death of Nicou”’ the setting is a gorgeous description of the 
banks of the Tiber, on which the priest tells a tale to the tribe of 
Alra, a tale of Nicou ‘‘Who lived coeval with the morning star,”’a 
strange mythological story. In ‘‘Narva and Mored,”’ the black 
warriors after certain mystic dances gather about the “‘myster- 
ious tree,’ while the priestess tells the story of a priest’s fatal 
love for a maiden. In “‘Heccar and Gaira”’ a desert, described 
in a manner reminiscent of Collins, furnishes the setting, in 
which two black warriors, exhausted from their battle with the 
slave traders, converse. Then one tells how the maiden Cawna 
was stolen from him by 


“The children of the wave whose pallid race 
Views the faint sun display a languid face.” 


All three poems contain the idealized pictures of primitive man 
that were becoming popular, and the last discloses the humani- 
tarian element in its opposition to slavery, an element that be- 
came more pronounced in the next decade. In this period we find 
American and African eclogues voicing an indignant if not very 


* The slave traders are 
‘The pallid shadows of the azure waves” 
and compare the following lines with the opening of Keats’ Endymion, in 
which the imagination is stretched to the same almost painful intensity: 
“Far from the burning sands of Calabar; 
Far from the lustre of the morning star; 
Far from pleasure of the holy morn; 
Far from the blessedness of Chalma’s horn; 
Now rest the souls of Narva and Mored.”’ 
% The Poetical Works of Thomas Chatterton, ed. W. W. Skeat, vol. 1, p. 179- 
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poetical protest against the pernicious institution. In the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine*® appeared two American Eclogues, with the 
subtitles, “Morning; or the Complaint” and “Evening; or the 
Fugitive,” in the first of which, after a very romantic description 
of cataracts, murky dales, and dismal tempests in Pennsylvania, 
Adala, the slave, describes the bliss of his primitive home in 
Africa and heaps imprecations upon the cruelty of the slave 
master. The second poem, likewise, by means of a conversation 
between a slave man and a slave woman recounts the evils of 
slavery and praises the joys of an ideal Africa. In another issue 
of the magazine*’ is to be found “The Lovers, An African 
Eclogue,”’ the scene of which is laid at midnight on the banks 
of the Volta river, where two black lovers, just escaped from the 
British slave ship that rides at anchor in the river, tell how their 
happy land, one that would have made Rousseau’s heart glad, 
was invaded and they taken captive by ruffians, to whom the 
question is put, 

“Say, what are all your treasures, brought from far, 

But vice, intemperance, and a rage for war.’’** 

The humanitarian element appears in other eclogues of this 
period, Sir William Jones’ “Solima, an Arabian Eclogue”’ 
written in 1768, and John Scott’s Oriental Eclogues, 1782, the 
latter inspired by Collins and consisting of /‘An Arabian 
Eclogue,”’ ‘‘A Chinese Eclogue,” and ‘‘An East-Indian Eclogue.” 
In 1780 appeared an interesting collection entitled Eastern 
Eclogues; Written during a Tour Through Arabia, Egypt, and 
other Parts of Asia and Africa, in the Year 1777.** Eyles Irwin, 
the author, was in the employ of the East India Company and 
had visited the scenes he describes, so that his poems are richer 
in authentic detail than most foreign eclogues, though his verse 


* Dec., 1783, and Jan., 1784. 

37 Mar., 1784. 

38In Gent. Mag. Oct., 1787, appeared an advertisement of Four West 
Indian Eclogues, which I have not been able to find, but which, I conjecture, 
follow the time cycle of the day, and contain humanitarian and Rousseauistic 
elements. 

39 The separate titles are “Alexis; or, the Traveller. Scene: The Ruins of 
Alexandria. Time. Morning’’; ‘‘Selima: or, the Fair Greek. Scene: a Seraglio 
in Arabia Felix. Time: Nooa’’; “Ramah: or, the Bramin. Scene: The Pagoda 
of Conjeveram. Time: Evening’’; ““The Escape: or, The Captives. Scene: The 
Suburbs of Tunis. Time: Night.’’ The influence of Collins is obvious. 
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is marred by the conventionalities of the dying neo-classical 
tradition. In the first poem, especially, is the romantic spirit 
revealed in a kind of Byronic sentimentalizing among ruins, 
which is pervaded by the atmosphere of the remote in time and 
space. Irwin is very closely associated with the growing interest 
in the Orient, and in the tales and situations contained in the 
eclogues definitely prophesies Byron’s Oriental Tales.” 

An interesting variation of this type is revealed in the war 
eclogue, originally derived from the last of Collins’ Persian 
Eclogues, in which two shepherds are pictured resting at mid- 
night on a barren mountain in Circassia, and lamenting the 
ravages of the war, from which they are fleeing. In the intro- 
duction of tumult and disaster into the pastoral, Collins, of 
course, is departing from all the conventional ideas of the 
peace, quiet, and simplicity ot pastoralism. Three years later 
appeared Five Pastoral Eclogues: The Scenes of which are 
suppos’d to lie among the Shepherds, oppress’d by the War in 
Germany." In the preface the author says, ““The opposing 
interests of a peaceful and rural life, and the tumultuous scenes 
of war, together with the various struggles and passions arising 
from thence, seem by no means an improper field for the most 
elegant writer to exercise his genius in.’’ This plan, he says, is 
entirely new, unless the first and ninth eclogue of Virgil are of 
the same nature. Needless to say, the true model of the poems 
had appeared only three years before. Beyond the plan the 
poems contain little of interest except as representatives of the 
twilight school of poetry before Gray’s “Elegy,” of which, 

*° Other foreign eclogues are Southey’s Botany Bay Eclogues, and Joseph 
Cottle’s ““Markoff, A Siberian Eclogue,” and ‘‘Exaltation, An Eclogue; Trans- 
lated from the Original Babylonian,” found in The Poetry of the World, 1791, 
vol. 3, p. 274. 

“t Of the authorship of these Dr. Clarissa Rinaker says, “‘A small collection 
of poems, Five Pastoral Eclogues, which was published anonymously in 1745 
and subsequently in Pearch’s continuation of Dodsley’s Collection, has been 
attributed to Warton, but probably erroneously. At least he never acknowl- 
edged them, and his sister assured Bishop Mant that he positively disclaimed 
them.” Thomas Warton. Univ. of Illinois Studies in Lang. and Lit., vol. 2, no. 1, 
p. 25. In the catalogue of the Wrenn Library at the Univ. of Texas, the poems 
are attributed to Henry Baker. They certainly are in Warton’s vein, show the 
influence of Collins, Warton’s friend, and were praised by Warton’s brother 


with over-emphasis upon his ignorance of the author. See Essay on the Writings 
and Genius of Pope, 1756, p. 9. 
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indeed, they contain many prophecies, especially in the contest 
of the shepherds over the relative beauties of morning and 
evening. Nearly a quarter of a century later, Chatterton com- 
posed in the Rowley dialect three eclogues, two of which are 
war eclogues, and the first of which was evidently modeled 
upon Collins’ poem.” The scene of this last is laid in the time 
of “the Barons war’’ and contains an account of the evils 
wrought in rural England by that internecine conflict.“ The 
second praises the exploits of Richard I against the Saracen in 
verses recited by his son Nigel. In most of the war eclogues, 
the main motif is the sorrow and desolation that hostile armies 
bring to a peaceful country. This romantic hatred of war 
receives frantic expression in Coleridge’s “Fire, Famine, and 
Slaughter. A War Eclogue,” an allegorical poem drawing its 
inspiration from Chatterton and the witches in Macbeth. 
Immediately following the title are stage directions: “The 
Scene, a desolated Tract in La Vendee. Famine is discovered 
lying on the ground: to her enter Fire and Slaughter.”’ Certain- 
ly here the eclogue is exactly equivalent to a dramatic scene.“ 

For the most part, the eclogue was an instrument of neo- 
classicism, but in the foreign eclogue the evidences of a new 
spirit in literature are unmistakable. The imaginative interest 
in the remote and the effective use of proper names, the human- 
itarian hostility to war, oppression, and slavery, and the ideal- 
ization of primitive man disclose the fact that the early ro- 


*2 In both the scene is laid at night, and the characters are two shepherds 
fleeing from the devastation of war, who, being exhausted, sink down to rest, 
and lament the devastation of their pastoral abodes, their flocks, etc. There are 
also verbal similarities in such lines as Collins’ 

“O stay thee, Agib, for my feel deny, 

No longer friendly to my life, to fly.” 
and Chatterton’s 

“Tf thus we fly in chase of further wo, 

Our feet will fail, albeit we be strong.” 
Furthermore, Chatterton’s African eclogue “Heccar and Gaira’’ is indebted 
to the second of Collins’ poems 

48 The scene of “‘Elinoure and Jura,” a true eclogue though not so named, 
is also laid at this time, and reveals two maidens on a river’s bank lamenting the 
death of their lovers in the war and ending their conversation by plunging into 
the river. 

“ The disturbing element of war enters into many of the foreign eclogues 
considered above, especially in the African and American poems. 
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manticists found the variety, as established by Collins,® a 
convenient form in which to express new ideas and emotions. 
Yet in a curious way the eclogue seems almost to end as it began. 
The eighteenth century opened with the eclogue describing the 
felicities of a classical Golden Age; it ended with the same form 
expressing the joys and virtues of a Rousseauistic Golden Age. 
The difference between the two conceptions, however, is great. 
The neo-classicist looked upon his picture as frankly false to life 
and as having existed only in an irrecoverable past; the romanti- 
cist considered his dream as actually realized in “Some unsus- 
pected isle in far-off seas,” or at least as a near goal toward 
which man could immediately move.” 

The most plausible explanation for the many kinds of 
eclogues discussed in this article is, as has been stated, that the 
word came to suggest form only to the poets of the eighteenth 
century. The use of the term in Lyttleton’s Progress of Love. 
In Four Eclogues, not appearing in the title of Shenstone’s 
imitation which does not preserve the eclogue structure, and 
its use in Evan’s Pastorals to denote individual scenes can 
bear only one interpretation. Furthermore, the fact that 


during this age there are almost invariably other words in the 
title besides ‘‘eclogue”’ that furnish a clue to the content justifies 


* Collins’ relation to the romantic movement has generally been limited 
to his odes, but the Eclogues ally him just as definitely with romanticism. 

“ Two more eclogue types of this century need only be mentioned here. The 
sea eclogue, initiated by Sannazaro, finds expression in John Draper’s Nereides 
or Sea Eclogues, 1712, in which mermaids and mermen discourse in a very 
philosophic manner, and in Moses Browne’s Piscatory Eclogues, 1729. Cf. H. M. 
Hall, Idyils of Fishermen. The sacred eclogue, established by Pope’s ‘Messiah, 
A Sacred Eclogue; in Imitation of Virgil’s Pollio,” drew its inspiration from the 
pastoral setting of the announcement of the Nativity, and from Virgil’s fourth 
eclogue. It is represented by Mathew Green’s ‘‘A Pastoral Between Menalcas 
and Damon, On the Appearance of the Angels to the Shepherds, Upon our 
Saviour’s Birth Day”; “On the Holy Nativity. An Eclogue,” Gent. Mag., 
Dec., 1731; William Thompson’s “The Magi. A Sacred Eclogue”’; “The 
Nativity of Messiah: A Sacred Eclogue,” Gent. Mag., Dec. 1750; Mr. Barford’s 
“The Great Shepherd. A Sacred Pastoral’; and “The Shechinah, a Sacred 
Poem after the manner of Pope’s Messiah,” Gent. Mag., Dec. 1790. Burlesque 
or satire is revealed in Walsh’s “The Golden Age Restored. An Imitation of the 
Fourth Eclogue of Virgil,” 1703; Gay’s ‘““The Birth of the Squire. An Eclogue in 
Imitation of the ‘Pollio’ of Virgil’; and “The Minister. An Eclogue. In Imita- 
tion of Pope’s Messiah,” a satire on Pitt, An Asylum for Fugitive Pieces, vol. 2, 
p. 165. 
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the inference that ‘‘eclogue” meant nothing more than structure. 
How uppermost in the minds of eighteenth-century writers this 
significance was is revealed in footnotes to Beattie’s translation 
of Virgil’s Bucoltcs, in which the translator says, “‘It has been 
observed by some critics, who have treated of pastoral poetry, 
that, in every poem of this kind, it is proper that the scene or 
landscape, connected with the little plot or fable on which the 
poem is founded, be delineated with at least as much accuracy, 
as is sufficient to render the description particular and pic- 
turesque. How far Virgil has thought fit to attend to such a rule 
may appear from the remarks which the translator has sub- 
joined to every Pastoral.’’ The time and place of each eclogue 
are then carefully given in footnotes. Virgil furnished the mould 
into which could be cast the various poetic conceptions of the 
century. Nothing could be more foreign to the pastoral than the 
somber melancholy of Young’s midnight mood; yet in ““Damon 
or the Complaint’’ we discover by the light of a pale moon a 
melancholy lover, while in “‘Will the Ferryman, a Water 
Eclogue’’ we see a repentant man drawn at midnight into the 
waters of the Mersey*’ by the ghost of the girl whom he had 
seduced and ruined. Virgil has furnished the form and Young 
the mood of these poems. 

In an interesting article entitled ‘“‘A Definition of the Pas- 
toral Idyll’’ Professor Martha H. Shackford gives her reasons 
for using the term “‘idyll” instead of ‘‘eclogue”’ to describe what 
would better be called a pastoral eclogue. ‘“‘Eclogue has been 
identified with pastoral even more persistently than idyll has 
been identified with pastoral, it has been the favorite and 
constant term down to the twentieth century for any sort of 
rustic dialogue. It may be asked then, why not use the term 
eclogue instead of the circumlocution, pastoral idyll? .... In 
English literature, especially in the age of Pope, there are many 
eclogues that have no relation to the pastoral, yet are, however, 
always dialogues. . . . . Eclogue has always the significance of 


*7 Cf. Gent. Mag., June, 1758 and Nov., 1759. The clearest example of the 
way in which the eclogue was used as equivalent to a dramatic scene is revealed 
in the next century in Byron’s The Blues: a Literary Eclogue, in which scenes 
are designated and entrances and exits given in a manner exactly like that 
of the drama. In fact, here the eclogue has lost even its static nature, and has 
become actual drama by virtue of a progressive story. 
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dialogue, but not necessarily that of pastoral. The eclogue, then, 
is often vitiated by the presence of ulterior meanings, and as 
an art form is inferior to the idyll, which never seeks to be 
didactic nor satirical, but is always a genuine artistic creation.” 
In view of the many instances given in this article of eclogues 
that have but one speaker, it is a grave mistake to identify 
“eclogue”’ with “dialogue.’’ It is not dialogue but dramatic 
form, which in another passage Professor Shackford describes 
well, that characterizes the type. Furthermore, inasmuch as 
the eclogue denoted form only, the term certainly did not gather 
inferior associations any more than the term “‘drama.”’ Hamlet 
suffers nothing from being called a play, because The Rehearsal 
is called one. The nature and content of an eclogue are indicated 
in the qualifying or additional words in the title, never in the 
term itself which identifies structure only. The chief objection to 
the term “pastoral idyll’’ used to denote a pastoral poem cast 
in the form which we have been describing is that it has been 
manufactured and is not based upon literary practice. Although 
Professor Shackford emphasizes the form, her term indicates 
nothing in regard to it. ‘Pastoral’ refers to content, but “idyll” 
neither means nor suggests the dramatic nature of the structure. 
One has only to consider the use of the term in the Idylls of the 
King, to see how far the word is removed from what she means. 
Browning would hardly have used the title Dramatic Idylls, had 
the second word contained the slightest suggestion of the first. 
Thus the term Professor Shackford should have used to express 
her idea is “‘pastoral eclogue,”’ in which the first word denotes 
content, and the second form. To most of us certainly “‘pastoral 
idyll” suggests only a tale, the scene of which is laid in the 
country. 
RICHARD F. JONES 
W ashington University. 


** Publications of Modern Language Association, vol. XIX, pp. 588-9. 
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THE IAMBIC-TROCHAIC THEORY 
IN RELATION TO 
MUSICAL NOTATION OF VERSE 


One of the most marked trends of present-day metrical study 
is a tendency to explain the structure of verse by emphasizing 
its analogy with music. In particular, there is an attempt to 
transfer to metrics the use of musical notation. In this connec- 
tion is involved the old iambic-trochaic problem; for music 
neither in theory nor in notation recognizes any distinction 
between bars corresponding to that of iambic and trochaic feet 
in verse. In music, measures are distinguished only by the 
number and kind of notes composing them; there are bars of 
three-four and of six-eight time, but not bars of rising three-four 
and of falling three-four time. Thorough-going advocates of the 
musical analogy of verse apply this explanation to meter as well 
as to music; to them feet are merely dissyllabic or trisyllabic. 
In this, however, they fall foul of another school which recog- 
nizes two kinds of dissyllabic feet (iambic and trochaic) and two 
kinds of trisyllabic feet (anapestic and dactyllic), to say nothing 
of the possibility of pyrrhics, amphibrachs, and others. If there 
are indeed these different kinds of dissyllabic, and trisyllabic 
feet, the musical analogy in notation of verse is unsound. 

The purpose of this paper is a reexamination of the iambic- 
trochaic problem with special reference to its analogy with 
music. Previous discussions of the question have tended to be 
either dogmatic, or based upon the evidence of experimental 
phonetics. There are many, however, who are not easily in- 
fluenced by either of these methods of argument. The present 
discussion therefore will approach the subject from a different 
point of view. On the one hand, it will shun the extreme 
technicality of the experimental method which is usually un- 
intelligible and therefore unconvincing to any except tbe ad- 
vanced specialist. On the other hand, the presentation will not 
be dogmatic, nor appeal simply to that inconclusive subjective 
instrument—“‘the reader’s ear.’ The method, it is hoped, will be 
simple enough to be understood by more than an inner circle, 
and yet not fail seriously in being objective and scientific. To 
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avoid unnecessary complication only dissyllabic feet will be 
considered, and at the same time the discussion will be carried 
on mainly in terms of the trochee, since the iamb can here be 
considered merely as its opposite. 

The first of our problems is to determine just what con- 
ception lies behind the term “‘trochee” as used by different 
metrists. Examination of authorities brings out conflicting 
and often hazy usages. Some writers avoid the use of the term 
altogether—a very safe procedure under the circumstances. 
Others spend so much time explaining how little the word really 
means that one is left with the feeling that they would gladly be 
rid of it, bag and baggage. I believe, however, that both tra- 
ditionally and practically the possible conceptions represented 
by the term “‘trochee”’ are basically three. 

First, and least important at the present day, is the con- 
ception of the trochee as a unit of one long and one short syllable 
upon some mystical and misty analogy with classical verse. It 
is one question whether this kind of a trochee was ever concrete 
enough to be of any value in explanation of English verse. At 
any rate I do not believe that it is now seriously considered, and 
so shall leave it forthwith. 

In the second place, there is a tendency at present to limit 
the application of the trochee merely to the beginning and 
ending, or even to the beginning only, of the line. That is, a line 
is trochaic if it begins with a stressed and ends with an un- 
stressed syllable, or even if it merely begins with the stressed." 
Here we have indeed a deposed monarch ruling a little Elba in 
place of half Europe! In this case we would be justified in 
speaking of trochaic lines, perhaps of trochaic meter, but 
certainly not of trochaic feet, or of trochees. This usage of the 
term is undoubtedly helpful as far as it goes, but it is not the 
trochee that we once knew. Moreover, one can easily see that 
this conception of the matter (since it does not concern the feet) 
offers no difficulty for musical analogy or notation of verse. In 
any case therefore we are justified in passing it by to grapple 
with the real problem. 


1 A good expression of this latter position is in C. E. Andrews Writing and 
Reading of Verse (pp. 71-73). Metrical study owes a debt to Professor Andrews 
for one of the few really logical statements of position in regard to trochaic verse. 
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The most general conception of trochaic meter is that which 
considers it at bottom involved in some way with so-called 
“falling” rhythm; here I believe is to be found the real crux of 
the difficulty, and the real meaning of the word “‘trochee”’ (or 
trochaic foot), if indeed it has any. A trochee may be considered 
then, for the time being at least, a dissyllabic foot of falling 
rhythm. This is in itself not a charmingly lucid statement, even 
if with metrist’s license we dodge the major issue of what con- 
stitutes a foot. Even so, what is falling rhythm? In general, I 
believe, we consider the term to apply to phrases (breath-units 
centroids), and phrases in which the stressed element comes 
first, followed by the unstressed. Thus the lines: 


Honor, riches, marriage-blessing. . . . 
Willows whiten, aspens quiver. 


would be composed of series of falling rhythms, and would be 
virtually perfect specimens of trochaic verse. Trochees may 
therefore be considered metrical feet corresponding to this 
structure, and trochaic meter any verse composed exclusively 
or even predominatingly of feet which coincide with this 
rhythmical arrangement. 

That this predominance is an actual fact is the basic assump- 
tion upon which rests the traditional conception of trochaic 
verse. Such a belief is that which we remember to have been 
held by our secondary-school teachers in the days when most 
of us were making our first acquaintance with formal metrics. 
Thus having decided that Hiawatha was a trochaic poem, we 
could scan: 


/Should you /ask me /whence these /stories? 
/Whence these /legends /and tra-/ditions? 


There was still, let us be thankful, enough sense of rhythm in 
the world to have put us in danger of the judgment, if we had 
actually read in that fashion. Nevertheless this conception of 
trochaic verse will be found to rest somewhere upon the belief 
that these units of falling rhythm predominate, that, if not 
universal, they are at least numerous enough to determine a 
psychological norm in the mind of the reader so that he will 
tend to feel the rhythm proceeding regularly in such a manner. 
If verse of this kind is an actual factor in English poetry, we 
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must admit a distinction between falling and rising feet (or 
bars), and therefore break with the analogy of music, particu- 
larly as regards notation, at a rather critical point. Let us 
then look at the work of the poets, and determine whether 
and to what extent we must allow for such verse in our met- 
rical theory. 

The method which I have employed in the investigation of 
such verse is that of direct attack—actual count in various 
pieces of verse of the number and kinds of phrases which occur. 
This is in itself a complicated problem. We must first determine, 
at least for working purposes, what constitutes a phrase. For 
present ends, however, I think that we may rest content with a 
rather mechanical, syntactical establishment of the phrase unit. 
While this can undoubtedly be criticized, yet it has the in- 
estimable advantage of being applied with entire objectivity, 
and at the same time is probably not far enough wrong in theory 
to affect seriously the particular practical end at present in view. 
For working purposes then, I count as a phrase each word 
together with its proclitic and enclitic words. Under what 
conditions a word is to be considered proclitic or enclitic I have 
determined both by study of the grammatical structure of the 
language, and by observation of poetic usage. Once established, 
however, these classes have been followed objectively and 
consistently throughout all the countings.? 

In the class of proclitics the following have been counted; 
it will be noticed that except under the conditions noted these 
words form, for purposes of pronunciation, nothing more than 
unaccented syllables of the more important words to which they 
are grammatically attached: 

1. Articles. 

2. Prepositions, monosyllabic and dissyllabic, when pre- 
ceding their object, unless the object is a pronoun and metrically 
unstressed, and the preposition is metrically stressed. 

3. Conjunctions and relative pronouns, unless both followed 
by a mark of punctuation and metrically stressed. 


2 This conception of the phrase, it will be noted, is principally open to 
criticism in that it assumes a very short unit. Only thus, however, can trochaic 
verse have basis at all. If the phrases are conceived as running through half a 
dozen or more syllables the trochee as an entity would necessarily disappear, 
and even falling rhythm would lack any good basis. 
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4. Monosyllabic exclamations and the adverb “not’’, unless 
followed by a mark of punctuation or metrically stressed. 

5. Demonstrative and interrogative adjectives. 

6. Pronouns in the subject position (except relatives), unless 
metrically stressed. 

7. Introductory adverbs (there, well, etc.), unless metrically 
stressed. 

8. Auxiliary verbs, unless metrically stressed. 

9. Monosyllabic verbs immediately before a_ strongly 
stressed adverb (e.g. ‘‘Hold off!’’). 
The enclitics are: 

1. Pronouns in the object position, unless metrically stressed. 

2. Explanatory adverbs (e.g. Come now!), unless metrically 
stressed. 
Observation will show that these classes correspond to ordinary 
usage in reading.’ 

Little explanation will be required, I believe, to show how by 
a numerical test we may with considerable accuracy determine 
the extent to which a poem may be called of rising, or of falling 
rhythm. If the metrical structure of the verse is actually the 
latter, the phrase structure should also be predominately falling, 


5 The practical working of this system may be seen by the division of a few 

lines of verse into phrases: 
The curfew / tolls / the knell / of parting / day, 
The lowing / herd / wind / slowly / o’er the lea. 
Difference of opinion might arise here only perhaps as to whether the metrically 
unstressed syllable ‘“‘wind” should be counted as a phrase. I believe, however, 
that such an interpretation is in harmony with the manner in which most people 
would read the line. In any case there is less danger in admitting an occasional 
possible error than in breaking with the already established system, and so 
falling back to a hopelessly subjective basis. The influence of punctuation can 
also be illustrated. In the stanza opening: 
When, around thee dying, 
Autumn leaves are lying (Go where glory waits—Moore). 

it would be ridiculous to join “when” to the following word, since the author, 
by a comma of little value except for phrasing purposes, emphasizes the fact 
that it stands alone. The importance of metrical stress is of course merely a 
reflection of change of logical value which affects the emphasis of certain parts 
of speech. It is well illustrated by the personal pronouns. Although these are 
usually unemphatic, combined metrical and logical stress in the following 
couplet makes them stand out as independent words: 
I’ve a Friend, over the sea; 
I like him, but he loves me. (Browning—Time’s Revenges). 
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that is, there should be a large proportion of phrases such as the 
following ** 
Ss 
Sss 
Sss 
Ssss 
Ssss 
sSss 
ssSs 
The commonest rising phrases on the other hand will be found 
to be: 
sS 
ssS 
ssS 
sssS 
sssS 
ssSs 
sSss 
In all English verse will be found also a large proportion of 
phrases which cannot be called either falling or rising. These 
yield neither effect to the ear, and must accordingly be counted 
as a neutral group. Those occurring more or less frequently are* 
S 
sSs 
ssSss 
ssSss 
There are also a few more complicated phrases, but these do not 
occur frequently enough to be considered in a quantitative 
computation. 
The first group of poems upon which to apply this test, I 
have selected with some care; they are in general poems which 


‘The accented syllable is represented by S and the unaccented by s, 
while s stands for syllables in position of metrical stress but falling into one 
of the c’asses of proclitics or enclitics. The phrases sSss and ssSs I have con- 
sidered respectively as falling and rising; their “center of gravity’, so to speak 
seems to indicate this. In any case both are so rare as not to affect appreciably 
the statistical results. 

’ The phrase of one syllable is to be compared to a staccato note in music. 
Milton’s famous 

Rocks, caves, lakes, fens, bogs, dens, and shadows of death 
is an extreme example; it might in fact be called even pizzicato. 
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will be easily recognized as “trochaic,’’ and which are offered 
in standard works upon metrics as the best examples of that 


meter. The results obtained are as follows: 


Type of Phrase 

Poem Falling Rising Neutral 
Song from The Tempest (IV, 1).........57%........ eee Claes 38% 
Hunting Song (Scott)................-. Ey cant » AEA Meid o> wala 50 
Song: “‘Rarely, rarely” (Shelley)... .... RY ee | ene ee 41 
The Skylark (Shelley)...............-. SPE a a a 42 
“Go where glory waits’? (Moore)....... TS ie ae he atl 60 
A Psalm of Life (Longfellow).......... lo he tah nell Th Andbee .. 47 
Hiawatha-Section I (Longfellow).......34.......... Ms ccbessee 42 
Lines on the Mermaid Tavern (Keats)...29.......... Ms ds CoS oN 47 
“Fair thee well” (Byron).............. eres ae 39 
yy ee | nr | es «i ae 
Marian (George Meredith)............19.......... ee 46 
The Armada I, 1; II, 1 (Swinburne)......16..........35.......... 48 


For comparison with the “trochaic” group I have also 
counted a number of poems which would ordinarily be classed 
as iambic. These have been selected rather at random except 
that to avoid personal differences as far as possible, several have 
been chosen from the same poets as are represented in the other 
group. The first two were selected as representativeof eighteenth 


century usage. The results are? 


Type of Phrase 


Poem Falling Rising Neutral 
The Universal Prayer (Pope). ... — eee 52%........42% 
Resignation (Young).......... | Rae a ara a 
The Ancient Mariner (Coleridge)....... 9.... es caccccs 44 
Hyperion (Keats).............. 13 PR A te 
“She walks in beauty (Byron).... Py Bic ee 37 
Prometheus Unbound (Shelley).........10......... ied ts 40 
The Light of Stars (Longfellow)... ~ Sen ii vcncevast 36 
Sir Galahad (Tennyson)............... ere”  Saeeeet” 47 


We are now in a position toattempt to draw from the tables 
whatever conclusions may be justified with regard to the relation 
of phrase structure to “‘trochaic” and “‘iambic’”’ meter. In the 
first place it is to be noted that the poems listed by the metrists 


* In the longer poems of both groups the first ten or twenty-five lines only 


have been counted. 
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as trochaic do show a higher average percentage of phrases of 
falling rhythm. At the same time, however, it must appear with 
equal strength that this difference is not marked enough to 
permit upon this basis a qualitative distinction between the two 
groups of poems. On the contrary they shade into each other; 
thus, certain stanzas of Swinburne’s Armada (listed as trochaic 
by Schipper) have actually a larger proportion of rising phrases 
and a proportion of falling phrases but slightly greater than that 
of the opening passage of the blank verse of Hyperion. Moreover 
even in the so-called trochaic poems there are only three cases 
in which the proportion of falling phrases actually exceeds that 
of the rising phrases, and only in one of these (the song from 
The Tempest) is the excess marked. In this case also we must 
note that the poem consists of only sixteen short lines, was 
presumably written for music and dance accompaniment, and 
has the distinct suggestion of a metrical tour de force. Finally, 
the proportion of falling phrases in the trochaic group is in most 
cases mathematically fairly low; only in one case does it exceed 
a half, and only in two other cases a fourth. 

In general therefore we may conclude that rising and falling 
phrases, (that is, rising and falling rhythm) are in all cases 
mingling in English verse. One or the other, in almost all cases 
the rising, may exceed the other, and there is always present in 
considerable proportion the neutral class of phrase. Accordingly 
it is difficult to see upon the basis of phrase structure any valid 
reason for continuing the distinction between trochaic and 
iambic verse. The differences between the two, as shown by 
actual count, are merely quantitative, and generally slight. 
From this point of view, therefore, the scansion and notation of 
any poem either upon a trochaic base or an iambic base attempts 
too great accuracy and is accordingly fallacious. Even in what 
are presumably the best examples of trochaic verse the reduction 
to a trochaic base would in most cases represent the tyranny of 
a rather small minority; in iambic poems also about half the 
phrases usually fail to correspond to an iambic structure. 

A comparison with music will make the situation more clear. 
In music it is quite possible to represent and to execute passages 
entirely in rising or in falling rhythm. Dvorak’s Humoresque 
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in its most popular movement is a practically perfect example 
of rising rhythm. The following passage is entirely falling: 


a) on 


Such monotonous phrasing may not produce pleasing music, but 
it is at least correct. In verse, on the other hand, such perfection 
of phrasing would be not only monotonous, but also impossible. 
Except in very brief passages idiomatic English cannot be 
written either entirely as falling or entirely as rising rhythm.’ 
The former could be attained only by dispensing with articles, 
conjunctions, and most prepositions. The latter would banish 
nearly all dissyllabic words. To return to musical illustration, 
what happens in verse is what happens also in all ordinary 
movements of music, that is, “‘ties” are equally likely to extend 
across a bar, and to correspond with it. Even when there is a 
strong tendency toward one rhythm, this monotony is usually 
produced seemingly that it may be refreshingly varied by an 
eventual change. In verse, however, two factors work to prevent 
either rhythm from becoming unusually predominant. First, 
the desire of the poet to avoid displeasing monotony leads him 
to metrical variety. Second, the structure of the language itself 
with iron hand tends to reduce to a fairly regular average the 
mingling of rhythm. 

Illustration of the working of these factors may be seen in 
the fact that “‘trochaic” poems frequently open in a much more 
marked falling rhythm than will be found in their later stanzas. 
Even in the song from The Tempest the first line is the most 
strongly falling in the rhythm. Shelley’s ‘Rarely, rarely” is 
much more markedly falling in the first lines than throughout 
the greater part of the poem. Perhaps the poet found the move- 


7 Pope in The Universal Prayer has a quatrain entirely in rising phrases; 
the monotony is marked: 
This day, be Bread and Peace my Lot; 
All else beneath the Sun, 
Thou know’st if best bestow’d or not, 
And let Thy Will be done. 


This is as long a passage as I have found in unvarying phrase structure. 
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ment monotonous; more likely the difficulty of maintaining the 
unstable equilibrium was too great, and he unconsciously slipped 
into a more normal rhythmic mode. In either case the result is 
the same. 

How then is there justification for using the terms “‘iambic”’ 
and “trochaic” in an absolute sense? To say that a poem is 
trochaic can mean at most that it has a somewhat higher 
proportion of falling phrases than is common in English verse. 
Classification of meters without qualification as iambic or 
trochaic is a naive assumption of the simplicity of linguistic 
structure. All English verse must be sometimes one and some- 
times the other, with the two phrasings ordinarily mingled 
inextricably. Attempt to classify the feet by nature of line 
openings or endings, or any other external criterion is merely to 
set up a misleading fiction of artificial scansion, as in the lines 
already quoted from Hiawatha. It rests upon no tangible quality 
of verse to which its advocates can point. The best argument 
that they can advance seems to be that since there is not yet 
“knowledge absolute” upon the subject of verse, the conser- 
vative tradition of metrics should not be broken. 

In the word “‘tradition”’ lies the key to the situation; the 
iambic-trochaic distinction is in fact a survival. It begins in 
English at the time of our first metrical treatises (Puttenham’s 
Arte of English Poesie—1589), and, if now decrepit, is neverthe- 
less venerable, even hallowed. Still, a charlatan is a charlatan, 
be he old as Methusalem, and scientific metrical study of the 
last twenty years has been steadily undermining the reputation 
of the character in question. Never founded upon any firm 
basis, it cannot now be accepted merely for having grown grey 
in fraudulent good repute. Initiated under the analogy of 
classical verse when classics were sacrosanct, bulwarked always 
by their support, it has now lost even that protection. Classical 
metrists have in fact been more logical than our own, and for 
half a century many of them have boldly been writing their 
“jambic”’ trimeter:* 

Q| —u—0j —u—a] —c— 
There is no longer strength to be drawn from classical authority. 


* This is the usage of such eminent students of classical metrics as J. H. H. 
Schmidt, Sir Richard Jebb, and Wilhelm Christ. The last notes, ‘“‘mit anderen 
Worten jambische Reihen gleichen trochiischen mit vorangeschickter Anak- 
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The best solution then, as many have poirfted out, is to 
recognize that the distinction represented by thé terms trochee 
and dacty] on the one hand, and iamb and anapest on the other, 
is in reality no distinction. As terms to differentiate two types 
of line according to their openings the words may be readapted, 
and serve a useful purpose, but for application to feet and the 
internal structure of verse they produce only confusion. For 
practical purposes of notation the way out is to agree upon some 
system, necessarily conventional, which will show in the same 
way the divisions between all feet. There is no essential reason 
why the mark of division should not come just as well after as 
before the syllable of stress; I at least know of no quality of 
verse which would make one method fundamentally more 
suitable. A convention has already, however, been set by an 
art which by some metrists is considered to have a very close 
and by all is granted to have some analogy with verse. The 
natural conclusion therefore is to fall back upon the analogy of 
music, and adopt the principle of marking the divisions always 
before the stressed syllable. This system will be frankly con- 
ventional; by it we shall show merely the divisions between 
metrical feet, and shall assume nothing one way or the other 
about phrase structure. We shall thus cease perpetuating what 
at present seems to be a distinct fallacy of metrical theory; the 
result will be, we may hope, greater ease in the understanding 
and in the teaching of verse structure. 

University of California 

GEORGE R. STEWART, JR. 





rusis.”” The usage is not entirely established, but in any case the disagreement 
removes the authority of the analogy. Classical metrists have been content to 
adopt from music the use of the bar only, and have not. found it necessary to 
employ notes to represent syllables. Just how mutch musical paraphernalia 
need be adopted for metrics is in fact a debatable question, and one which 
cannot be considered here. 






































THE GOTHIC ELEMENT IN AMERICAN LITERATURE 
BEFORE 1835 


One of the most universal of literary motives is the motive 
of terror. The ogre theme, so Sir Harry Johnston conjectures 
in his Views and Reviews, may have arisen from the first true 
men’s “dim racial remembrance” of their gorilla-like Nean- 
derthal predecessors. And who of us, sophisticated moderns 
though we be, can resist the fearful fascination of a good ghost 
story? But there have been periods in literary history when the 
uncanny and the supernatural have been especially cultivated, 
to the point of becoming a fad. The name Gothic, though in- 
adequate’, is generally attached to this type of writing. It may 
be defined for our purpose as that kind of literature which, 
originating in Walpole’s Castle of Otranto, seeks to create an 
atmosphere of mystery and terror by the use of supernatural 
or apparently supernatural machinery, or of pronounced physi- 
cal or mental horror. 

The aim of this paper is to follow the Gothic convention 
during one of its most prolific periods as it manifested itself in 
America before reaching its apogee at the hands of Poe and 
Hawthorne. The limit of 1835 is chosen as marking approx- 
imately the beginning of the work of both these men in this field. 

The writers and readers of America, in this as in all other 
literary matters, took their cue from England and made Gothic 
story-telling for many years one of the approved fashions in 
letters.? As in England, this innovation was a natural reaction 
against the rationality, restraint and unimaginativeness of 
neo-classic literature. 

The same rebellion against formality and correctness is seen 
in other arts, especially in architecture. The dominance of Inigo 
Jones’s and Sir Christopher Wren’s classical style was disputed 
in England about the middle of the eighteenth century, when 


1 An article by Clara F. McIntyre in P. M. L. A., December, 1921, presents 
the thesis that the so-called Gothic novel is a reflection of the Renaissance as 
interpreted in Elizabethan drama. 

? For a full treatment of the Gothic romance in England see Edith Birkhead, 
The Tale of Terror, London, 1921. 
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Walpole and others took up with the entertaining idea of 
building villas in imitation of medieval abbeys. Henceforth 
towers and pinnacles, pointed arches and surprise contested 
against Greek pediments, the classic orders and regularity. In 
America, though as early as 1771 Jefferson proposed some 
Gothic models, the revival did not make itself apparent until 
1800, when a country house of Gothic design was built near 
Philadelphia. A chapel with Gothic forms was erected in 
Baltimore in 1807, and, from 1812 on, Gothic churches arose in 
various cities in increasing numbers. 

In painting, an art more closely allied to literature, a similar 
tendency toward liberating the imagination may be discovered. 
The typical eighteenth century painting is a formal portrait. 
But under the romantic influence supernatural conceptions 
began making their appearance in this country early in the 
nineteenth century. Washington Allston, about 1811, painted 
a large show piece representing the “Dead Man Revived by 
Touching Elisha’s Bones.”’ The setting is Elisha’s sepulchre in 
a mountain cavern. At the rear are the bones of the prophet, 
the skull emitting a preternatural light. In the foreground is 
seen the man at the moment of reanimation, surrounded by 
several groups in various postures of terror. Some three years 
later Allston had begun “Belshazzar’s Feast, or the Hand 
Writing on the Wall,” about 1817 he attempted “Jacob’s 
Dream,” and by 1831 had completed “Saul and the Witch of 
Endor” and “Spalatro’s Vision of the Bloody Hand.” A 
“Resurrection” was painted by John Singleton Copley about 
1814. Two years before this Rembrandt Peale executed his 
“Ascent of Elijah” and by 1820 the “Court of Death.” The 
latter is said to have represented the causes and victims of 
Death, who is shrouded in mysterious obscurity. William Dun- 
lap in 1825 painted ‘‘Death on the Pale Horse,” a large canvas 
in imitation of Benjamin West’s picture of the same name. 
Death, seated on a white horse and followed by the ministers of 
Hell, is seen rushing over the bodies of his victims. 

It is clear that the terroristic literature of America, although 
the first symptom to appear, was only one of the manifestations 
of a convention that held a very prominent place in the culture 
of this country as well as of the Old World during the years 
commonly known as the Romantic Era. In the following pages 
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it will be impossible to consider al] the items which present 
themselves, running as they do to well over a hundred; hence it 
will be necessary to limit the discussion to those with some 
special significance. 


I 


The Gothic idea permeated all branches of our narrative 
literature, but it first made its appearance in poetry. In 1774 
Philip Freneau wrote “The Pictures of Columbus,” a poem 
featuring an enchantress who surrounds herself with snakes, 
toads, winding sheets, dead men’s bones and ghosts, and who 
has the power of revealing the future. Freneau’s most con- 
siderable experiment is ““The House of Night” (1779), a lurid 
poem centering about the image of Death and decorated with 
churchyards and spectres. It has imaginative vigor and a 
certain crude impressiveness. No poem more promising had 
yet come out of America. 

For concentrated ghastliness Joseph Story’s brief “Druid 
Rites,’’ published in his volume, The Power of Solitude (1804), 
would challenge most competitors. While the Druids offer a 
beautiful child as sacrifice, demons yell, fiends in winding-sheets 
rise from the dead, a tempest rocks the sky, furies drink blood 
from a mystic bowl and clotted gore from wormy skulls, and 
spirits of evil shriek that a deed of Hell must be done ere morn. 

It may seem incongruous to place among these heavy-footed 
and solemnly dreadful compositions so whimsical and airily 
delicate a poem as Joseph Rodman Drake’s Culprit Fay (written 
1816; printed 1835); and yet its supernaturalism, however 
fanciful it may be, places it in our general category. Nominally 
the setting is the Highlands of the Hudson, but in reality it is the 
“foam of perilous seas, in faery lands forlorn.’”” The combats 
of an elf with the demons of the waves and the fiends of the air 
make up one of the few fairy stories in American literature, and 
one of the very few items in our present study to which the word 
charming can be applied. 

New England witchcraft makes its appearance in The 
Sorceress, or Salem Delivered (1817) by Jonathan M. Scott. 
Numerous interesting details of the delusion are incorporated 
in the poem, such as converse with Satan, bewitching of witch- 
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hunters, trial of the witch by the ordeal of water, and her sub- 
sequent hanging. 

Yamoyden (1820), by J. W. Eastburn and R. C. Sands, deals 
somewhat elaborately with another local theme, Indian super- 
stition. In their orgiastic worship of the Serpent God the 
Indians are on the point of sacrificing a half-breed child, but a 
mysterious form, actually a white man, appears as a terrible 
storm rends the heavens, and rescues the infant. In the de- 
scription of the orgy and the storm the authors display con- 
siderable dramatic force. 

A poem that was styled by John Wilson in Blackwood’s 
Magazine “‘by far the most powerful and original of American 
poetic compositions” is “The Buccaneers” (1827) by Richard 
Henry Dana. Perhaps Coleridge deserves some of the credit, 
for the influence of “The Ancient Mariner” is easily seen. It 
is a tale of a pirate who, for his great sins, is visited by retribu- 
tive justice through the agency of a spectre-steed and a phantom- 
ship. 

Whittier dug in a rich but hitherto little worked mine of 
romantic material in his first volume, Legends of New England, 
in Prose and Verse (1831), a group of sketches based on the 
superstitions and traditionary lore of the colonists. The four 
most interesting poems deal respectively with witchcraft, a band 
of Indians in league with the Power of Darkness, a spectre-ship, 
and an enchanted and fiendish fox—a sort of were-wolf. In 
restraint and forceful simplicity these tales are considerably 
superior to the average of their kind. 

In the field of verse, the Gothic movement called forth only 
slender results in this country both in quality and quantity. 
The quality is explicable on the basis that all early American 
poetry is mediocre. The quantity may be accounted for by the 
fact that poetry was not and is not a popular form of literature; 
hence the convention of terror, which was essentially popular, 
found more congenial channels of expression. 


Il 


One of those channels was, as might be expected, the drama. 
Here the melodramatic element inherent in the literature of 
terror found ample scope. 
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William Dunlap was responsible for the first native Gothic 
play. In 1794 he wrote Fontainville Abbey (acted 1795, printed 
1806), basing it on Mrs. Radcliffe’s Romance of the Forest. 
Dunlap’s “tragedy” is thoroughly Radcliffian, with its scene 
laid in a ruined abbey, its rusty daggers, its skeleton found in an 
old chest, its parchments revealing crime, and its subterranean 
passageways. Still more significant is the natural solution of all 
the apparent supernaturalism—exactly the method devised by 
the Englishwoman. It is interesting to note that the American 
playwright’s experiment with Gothic drama was almost simul- 
taneous with the first English plays of a similar kind, and that 
in both cases Mrs. Radcliffe was the direct inspiration. 

Dunlap was obviously pleased with his innovation, for his 
next two plays belong to the same school. Ribbemont, or the 
Feudal Baron (act. 1796, pr. 1803) is less thrilling than The Man 
of Fortitude, or the Knight’s Adventure (act. 1797, pr. 1807), 
written in collaboration with John Hodgkinson. In this sketch 
bloody spectres and demons haunting a gloomy castle prove to 
be only disguised robbers, according to the excellent example 
set by Mrs. Radcliffe in The Mysteries of Udolpho. 

Dunlap’s contemporaries soon showed their approval of the 
type he had recently introduced, though they were not, to be 
sure, required to depend long on him alone for light and leading 
in this matter. In June of 1798 M. G. Lewis’s Castle Spectre 
began at New York a long career in the American theatres, and 
other English successes soon followed it. In a short time it 
became almost the custom to introduce at least one Gothic 
episode into every play where it would be at all congruous. For 
instance, in Reparation, or the School for Libertines (1800) by 
Thomas P. Lathy, which tells a matter of fact story, there is a 
scene in which the seducer goes to grieve at the tomb of his 
victim, when suddenly the tomb opens and the woman comes 
forth with their child in her arms. But he quickly learns that 
instead of dying she had been kept in seclusion by the pastor, 
who arranged the somewhat bizarre reunion. 

Perhaps the majority of plays that show the Gothic tendency 
display it in merely a single scene or two. But when J. B. White 
set about writing The Mysteries of the Castle, or the Victim of 
Revenge (act. and pr. 1807) he resolved to provide terror in 
unstinted measure. The five hectic acts revolve about the ruins 
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of a medieval castle, the scene of inexplicable crimes. Ghosts, 
sinking floors, explosions and underground passages provide 
enough adventure for half a dozen melodramas. 

It is doubtful whether a more fantastic bit of incoherent 
absurdity was ever written than John D. Turnbull’s Wood- 
Daemon, or the Clock Has Struck (act. and pr. 1808). Having 
obtained the printed prospectus of Lewis’s ‘‘dramatic romance” 
of a similar name, Turnbull worked up a hodge-podge even 
worse than the original. The title-character is a superhuman 
monster supposed to specialize in slaying children, but in the 
last act the creature exerts its powers in behalf of a wronged 
child by stabbing and disappearing with the oppressor. The 
last act consists almost wholly of a series of supernatural 
phenomena ofanextravagantandpuerile nature. The Radcliffian 
tradition, by its basic effort at rationality, imposed a certain 
restraint on those who took their formula from her, but this 
quality was unknown to Lewis in his abandon to the caprices of 
fancy. Little discretion could therefore be expected of his 
American imitators, whose taste was even cruder than his. 

It is not surprising to find an American playwright, in his 
search for a likely story, turning to Scott, whose poems and 
novels were so informed with this element. James Nelson 
Barker’s Marmion (act. 1812, pr 1816) follows the poem in its 
medieval setting and incorporates the main Gothic details of its 
source, especially the doings of the mysterious palmer and the 
trial of Constance in the abbey vault. 

Even the light comedy must perforce find room forthe popular 
machinery of terror. The Bucktails, or Americans in England 
(written c. 1815, pr. 1847), by James K. Paulding, squeezes in 
a night scene in a churchyard with the inevitable accompani- 
ment of thunder and lightning. Two humorous servants con- 
vince themselves that in the church porch they see a ghost 
surrounded by a hundred cats, and spirits capering in the fire. 
The scene shifts to a ruined castle occupied by strange figures 
who prove to be gypsies. 

The direct influence of Lewis is again seen in The Forest of 
Rosenwald, or the Travellers Benighted (act. 1820, pr. 1821), by 
J. Stokes. The plot is based on the Bleeding Nun episode in 
The Monk. The play differs from the novel chiefly in making 
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the Bleeding Nun a beneficent spook, who is a very tame echo 
of Lewis’s vindictive, malignant lady-ghost. 

During this period the melodrama went by inevitable 
attraction to the middle ages for its setting, even though the 
action was devoid of the supernatural. For instance, The 
Mountain Torrent (act. and pr. 1820) and The Rose of Arragon, 
or the Vigil of Si. Mark (act. and pr. 1822), both by S. B. H. 
Judah, rely on Gothic castles, night storms, bloodshed and 
mystery, but are free from marvelous occurrences. 

The influence of Goethe and Byron may be discovered in 
Judah’s Odofriede; the Outcast (pr. 1822) a dramatic poem which, 
both in conception and style, has considerable merit. Odofriede, 
a deformed peasant, cast out by society, becomes a misanthrope. 
Evil spirits grant him beauty and riches in exchange for his soul. 
He uses his wealth and charm to ruin lives for the sake of 
avenging himself on mankind until, his command over the 
spirits forsaking him, he is seized by the “fearful one.” 

Almost without exception our Gothic playwrights went to 
medieval Europe for their material. But in Superstition (pr. 
1823, act. 1824) Barker tried the experiment of a New England 
theme. The drama centers about a woman who, because she 
holds herself aloof from the villagers, is regarded as a witch by 
her neighbors. Another strange figure is a man of wild aspect, 
called the ‘“‘Unknown,”’ who lives in a forest cave and performs 
apparently marvelous deeds. The witch-hunters, suspecting 
him of being the “‘chief of fiends,” and the woman and her son 
of being in league with him, bring the latter two to trial and 
put the son to death. During the trial and subsequent events 
a storm of thunder and lightning rages. 

James A. Hillhouse in Hadad (pr. 1825) found in the Bible 
an unusual source for a Gothic play. The title-character of this 
closet drama is a demon who, entering and animating the corpse 
of Hadad, assists Absalom in his conspiracy against David. He 
is eventually opposed by a flaming angel, who blasts and shrivels 
him. The play, by no means an uninteresting one, is distinctly 
Oriental in its central idea and also in various necromantic de- 
tails. Both Odofriede and Hadad would indicate that our Gothic 
writers were more successful in closet drama than in stage plays. 

In its combination of supernaturalism and American history 
The Widow’s Son (act. and pr. 1825), by Samuel Woodworth, is 
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notable. Its central figure is the historical Margaret Darby, who 
was obscurely known during the Revolutionas the Witch of 
Blagge’s Cove. In the play her cottage is fitted with the con- 
ventional devices of the black art, and by various tricks she 
deceives the people into believing that her powers are super- 
human. The witch theme had already been used by two of 
Woodworth’s predecessors, but he was probably more indebted 
to Scott’s Meg Merrilies. 

The witch recurs as a minor motive in several later plays, two 
of which fall within our period: The Evil Eye (act. and pr. 1831), 
by J. B. Phillips, and The Cradle of Liberty (act. 1832, pr. no 
date), by Stephen E. Glover. 

From this analysis it is plain that the dominant influence in 
American Gothic drama was the “explained supernaturalism”’ 
that Mrs. Radcliffe popularized. Approximately four-fifths of 
the plays written during our period that might be classed as 
Gothic are free from actual supernaturalism, but gain their 
effect through setting and mysterious occurrences that arise 
from natural causes. The Walpole-Lewis technique was not | 
particularly congenial to the practical American, who appar- | 
ently preferred a tie with his familiar earth even when straying 
into the realm of mystery. 

The hold of the Gothic idea on the playwrights’ imagination 
may be gaged from the fact that, as nearly as I can estimate, 
rather more than half of all the plays written in this country 
between 1794 and 1835 contain this element in greater or less 
degree. 

That these plays were of poor quality goes without saying. 
Almost without exception early American drama is unimportant 
as literature. Probably the Gothic plays were even inferior to 
the non-Gothic, but: the same could be said of the English 
stage—not to mention the popular mystery plays of our own 
day. We have here a type that imposes on the author none of 
the restraints or austere demands of the higher forms of literary 
art, combining as it does the superficiality and laxness of the 
melodrama with the lawlessness of a world of marvels. Conse- 
quently writers of negligible powers were (and still are) attracted 
to this genre by the prospects of a success that would be denied 
them in more exacting fields. The best of the American product 
were written by men with some consciousness of literary stan- 
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dards, such as Dunlap’s Ribbemont, Judah’s Odofriede, Barker’s 
Superstition and Hillhouse’s Hadad, all four written in blank 
verse. Probably the worst was Turnbull’s Wood-Daemon and 
it, alas, was the most popular of all. 

The happy hunting ground for these purveyors of wonder was 
an indefinitely medieval Europe. This was the obvious setting, 
both because there the Gothic idea fits and because the British 
writers whom ours were imitating employed it almost exclusive- 
ly. A bare handful of playwrights, however, were ingenious 
enough to attempt a transplanting of the atmosphere and effects 
of medieval castles and credulity to their western world, notably 
Barker in Superstition and Woodworth in The Widow’s Son. 


Il 


Only in fiction did Gothicism achieve anyth ng approaching 
distinction in this country, probably for the simple reason that 
by 1835 we had produced almost no writers of real ability except 
writers of fiction. It is also true, no doubt, that fiction permits 
a range of the imagination and an agreeable indefiniteness of 
effect that are essential to the successful treatment of the 
weird, but that are forbidden by the inescapable realness of 
the stage. 

The earliest trace of Gothic terror in our fiction appears in 
the first regular American novel, Mrs. Sarah Wentworth Mor- 
ton’s Richardsonian tale, The Power of Sympathy, or the Triumph 
of Nature (1789). One of the male characters has a Dantesque 
dream in which he visits the realm of departed sinners. The 
punishment meted out for seduction, the blackest crime on the 
blotter of Hell, impresses him with the extreme of fear. He is 
seized by a demon and thrust struggling into the midst of the 
group, but at this interesting moment he awakes. 

The distinction of writing our first Gothic novel, however, 
belongs to Charles Brockden Brown. Wieland, or the Transfor- 
mation (1798) is built around two decidedly terrifying phenom- 
ena: the inexplicable cremation of a man who at midnight is 
praying in an isolated pavilion; and mysterious voices that 
threaten and warn one character, and incite another to the 
murder of his wife and children. There is a more subtle sort of 
terror, too, in the foreboding, the spiritual devastation and the 
insane frenzy of one or other of these victims. For the emphasis 
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on these psychological horrors Brown was probably indebted 
to Godwin’s Caleb Williams. 

Brown was convinced that the evocation of the reader’s fear 
did not depend on medieval castles and superstitions. Accord- 
ingly he laid his scene in the America of his day. Moreover he 
gained his thrills by means befitting the time and place. His 
seeming supernaturalism is given not merely a natural, but even 
a scientific, explanation, and thus he took the next logical step 
beyond Mrs. Radcliffe. The cremation is found to be a result of 
spontaneous combustion—and the scrupulous author adds a 
foot-note citing exactly similar cases recorded in medical jour- 
nals. The mysterious voices are produced by ventriloquism 

Wieland is far from a negligible representative of its class, 
even when compared with its English kindred. Its style, though 
stilted, serves by its preternatural seriousness to convey a mood 
of impending tragedy. The events, if melodramatic, are boldly 
imagined; and in all the strange sufferings of these tortured 
souls there is undeniable power. Even the modern reader 
glances uneasily from the palpitating page to the shadowy 
corners of the room. 

Brown never again rose to the level of Wieland, but he con- 
tinued its method in another early novel, Edgar Huntly, or 
Memoirs of a Sleep-Walker (1799). Here the mysteries arise 
from the fact that both the young men in the story are afflicted 
with somnambulism, a much discussed subject of the time. 
One of the men, Clithero, is found at night digging under a tree 
where a murder had occurred. He later explains that this 
murder reminded him so forcibly of a crime of his own that in 
sleep he was drawn to the spot. Huntly awakes from one of his 
attacks of noctambulism to find himself in the blackness of a 
rocky cave. Before escaping he must kill a panther and several 
Indians. Exhausted in the fight he sinks to sleep, to awake with 
his head pillowed on a dead Indian. . Thus the caverns of 
America’s hills supplant the Gothic vaults of Europe, and the 
red-skin proves no less terrifying than the spectre of the castle. 

Ormond, or the Secret Witness (1799), though not primarily 
a novel of terror, includes several incidents of that nature. There 
is a secret night buria! of a ghastly-faced victim of yellow fever, 
that is described at length and with evident relish for all the 
gruesome and fear-inspiring details. Ormond, who has almost 
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superhuman power over the heroine, by some unknown means 
learns everything she does. This, we discover, is accomplished 
through the agency of an unsuspected canvas door between their 
two houses. The book closes with a dreadful episode in which 
a desolate country house near Philadelphia does duty for the 
medieval hall, and the scene loses but little of its potency by the 
substitution. 

Arthur Mervyn, or Memoirs of the Year 1793 (1799-1800) 
finds room for abundant frightfulness. The most telling passages 
are those which have to do with the yellow fever epidemic in 
Philadelphia. Here we find what might be called pathological 
Gothic. The physical and spiritual horror of the victims of the 
scourge is relentlessly described. Certain episodes are particular- 
ly dramatic. Mervyn enters a stricken house and, glancing into 
a mirror, sees, as though it were an apparition, a huge, mis- 
shapen, one-eyed man, who strikes him unconscious. On 
regaining his senses he finds himself on the point of being thrust 
into a coffin. He learns that the “‘apparition” was a thieving 
servant. On another occasion a figure glides into Mervyn’s room 
with yellow and livid face, fleshless bones and ghastly, hollow 
eyes. At first he believes it to be the ghost of his friend, but it 
soon proves to be that friend himself, who has just escaped from 
the hospital. 

Aside from his considerable skill as a narrator, Brown’s 
importance for us consists in the fact that he always chose an 
American setting for his novels of the strange and marvelous, 
and that he offered, so far as was possible, a scientific explana- 
tion for his mysteries. By basing his effects on scientific phe- 
nomena of an uncanny nature he achieved a logically convincing 
terror that was a real contribution to Gothic literature. 

Brown’s partiality for native settings failed to affect Mrs. 
S. S. B. K. Wood, whose Julia, or the Illuminated Baron (1800) 
is a story of eighteenth century France. Its one scene of horror 
is in the Radcliffe manner. Julia, paying a nocturnal visit to a 
family tomb, touches the face of a corpse, long since interred, 
which instantly sinks to dust and ashes. Julia, not unnaturally, 
is petrified thereby. Nor is her perturbation lessened by a 
fleeting glimpse of a man’s form in the shadows of the tomb. 
She believes it to be the phantom of her lover, who is thus 
apprising her of his demise. But a few nights later his living 
presence explains the apparition. 
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That Brown taught his countrymen something about horror 
in fiction can be seen in Glencarn, or the Disappointments of 
Youth (1810), by George Watterston. Here again the thrills are 
extracted from such devices as are not inconsistent with the 
American setting. For our purpose the most significant episode 
is the hero’s adventure with bandits on the banks of the Ohio. 
He is thrown into a cave and locked in, to discover that the floor 
is strewn with human skeletons and the walls besmeared with 
blood. Raising the lid of a coffin, that is to serve as his couch, 
he sees within the mangled body of a woman. After this manner 
the horror chamber of the medieval castle, favored of Mrs. 
Radcliffe, is transported to our own backyard. 

The Asylum (1811), by Isaac Mitchell, is a title that implies 
no connection with a madhouse; it is merely the name that the 
maudlin lovers choose, not inappropriately, for their prospective 
home. The book illustrates a danger to which the American 
novelists’ method of treating terror peculiariy exposed them. 
With astonishing incongruity the author by main force drags 
into the midst of his sentimental love story and tender scenery 
a bagful of the most shamelessly Radcliffian tricks. A ruinous 
mansion on the Connecticut coast—a complete copy of a 
medieval castle—which was built as a protection against In- 
dians, becomes the temporary prison of the heroine. Here on 
successive nights she runs the gauntlet of Gothic terrors. After 
this grisly interlude, the story returns to its wonted course until 
the very last chapter, in which all these marvels are rationalized 
by the familiar robber explanation. 

Of all our weavers of legends of fear prior to Poe, by far the 
most skilful, the most artistic, the most eery is Washington 
Irving. In his hands the story of terror for the first time becomes 
unmistakably literature. In his earliest work of fiction, The 
Sketch Book (1819-20), Irving proved himself a master of the 
sportive Gothic, a field in which he has scarcely been surpassed. 
Indeed “Rip Van Winkle,” “The Spectre Bridegroom,’’ and 
“The Legend of Sieepy Hollow” still remain the classic examples 
of this genre. As to “Rip Van Winkle” it is sufficient to say that 
a German superstition is transplanted to the Catskill Mountains 
and that in so doing Irving adhered to the Americanizing prac- 
tice established by Brown, choosing for his setting a bit of wild 
native.scenery admirably in keeping with the spirit of the tale. 
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“The Spectre Bridegroom” is placed in medieval Germany, but 
the seeming supernaturalism is happily explained in the end. 
And the style, even in dealing with the apparently unearthly, 
is but mock-serious. 

“The Legend of Sleepy Hollow” returns to the banks of the 
Hudson. The superstitions and ghost tales of the inhabitants 
create an appropriate atmosphere for the comic tragedy of 
Ichabod. ‘The Legend” might without injustice be called an 
American ‘““Tam O’Shanter.”’ In both much the same excellent 
balance of humor and terror is maintained. But, more to the 
point, they are similar in plan. The unlucky homeward ride in 
each case is preceded by an evening of merriment and story- 
spinning. Burns, like Irving, leads his hero to his undoing past 
various spots with superstitious associations. Both tales employ 
a haunted church, both include a demonic pursuit, and both 
terminate on or near a bridge over a stream, which, according 
to the belief of both Tam and Ichabod, fiends may not cross. 
Burns’s fiends, however, are authentic inhabitants of the pit. 
Irving’s, in keeping with the American practice of explaining 
such matters, is only a very human Dutchman armed with a 
pumpkin. 

Bracebridge Hall (1822), aside from certain details in “‘The 
Student of Salamanca,” has but one story of the supernatural, 
“Dolph Heyliger.” In this tale, which is located in Manhattan 
and again employs the sportive style, the most striking element 
is a phantom-ship with a silent and statue-like crew that once 
made its appearance in Manhattan Bay after a great storm. 
The spectre-bark, which seems to have owed its origin to colonial 
superstition and is perhaps also indebted to ““The Ancient Mar- 
iner,”’ is dealt with rather frequently in the literature of our 
period, but it was to have its finest presentment in Poe’s “‘MS. 
Found in a Bottle.” 

Tales of a Traveler (1824) abounds in Gothic material. ‘The 
Adventure of My Uncle” and “The Adventure of My Aunt” 
are slight stories that rationalize the mystery. “The Bold 
Dragoon” and ‘“‘Wolfert Webber” are tales of brisk fun, the 
former seeming to reveal some influence of ““Tam O’Shanter,”’ 
and the latter containing an episode possibly derived from 
Goethe’s account of Mephistopheles’s pranks in Auerbach’s 
wine-cellar. 
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Much the best of the humorous stories in this volume is 
“The Devil and Tom Walker,” a sort of comic New England 
Faust, which, in the happy blending of the terrifying and the 
ludicrous almost rivals ““The Legend of Sleepy Hollow.” The 
setting, a gloomy, snake-infested swamp, is excellently chosen. 
Here Tom encounters the Devil and seals his soul in exchange 
for pirate gold. After a career of iniquity, he is whisked back 
to the swamp on a black horse and never seen again. 

If Irving’s forte was the jesting Gothic, “The Adventure of 
the German Student” shows him to have a command of the 
sombre species as well. The student, finding a beautiful, home- 
less woman at the foot of the guillotine during the French 
Revolution, takes her to his room for the night. The next 
morning he finds her dead, and when he removes a black band 
from her throat her head falls to the floor. She had been be- 
headed the preceding day. Unlike some of Irving’s stories 
already discussed, ““The German Student” is direct, economical 
and grimly terrible. 

The Alhambra (1832) contains a number of tales founded on 
local traditions that Irving picked up while visiting Granada. 
The spirit of these stories is inevitably that of The Arabian 
Nights, and their frank supernaturalism rests on magic treasure 
hidden in the bowels of the earth, demon steeds, flying carpets, 
palaces built by necromancy, enchanted beauties, and phantom 
armies that emerge from the heart of a mountain. The tone of 
the sketches is light and entertaining, but there is no unusual 
distinction about them. The chief importance of the volume 
lies in the fact that it is one of the few examples of Oriental 
Gothic in this country. 

Irving’s place in the field of our survey is large. In variety 
of tone and setting he is easily first, though his peculiar strain 
is humor and his predominant background is colonial America. 
Moreover he showed that an American writer could gain his 
ends without either crude melodrama or bogies fit only to 
frighten children. 

The novels of John Neal suggest either that Gothic writing 
induces madness or that madness induces Gothic writing. His 
stories are the wildest, most incoherent pieces of imagination 
in American literature. It is as though they were the product 
of some of those crazed brains with which his books abound. 
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No matter how soberly matter of fact his beginning may be, 
the tale soon tras!i off into confused raving and horror. His style 
is a perfect medium for his purpose: violent, hysterical, shriek- 
ing, it defies all laws of order and lucidity. Perhaps for this 
reason, Neal’s novels are not without melodramatic power. One 
can hardly fail to respond to their tremendous intensity and 
their devastating terror. 

Though it is his first venture in the abnormal sphere, Logan, 
the Mingo Chief (1822) shows his peculiarities fully developed. 
There is evident some influence of Brown’s rational explanations 
and American settings in the figure of an Indian who, surviving 
a supposedly fatal wound, like a genuine demon, for which he is 
mistaken, haunts the spot where he fell and shoots those who 
come near. But there are less rational elements, as in the scene 
in a European chamber where the hero goes through all the 
ghastly experiences common to the ghost-infested halls of the 
English romances. He later learns that a man had been killed 
in this room, and that the murderer, going insane, had sat all 
night watching the horrible swollen eyes of his victim. 

Randolph (1823) is full of violence, murder and coffins. One 
portion is of particular significance. A murderer describes Annap- 
olis, the scene of his crime, as a town of a strangely old-world 
air, of profound silence and solitude, of an almost baronial 
sullenness and gloom. The houses suggest manors and castles 
that were once the abode of the haughty and lonely nobility of 
Maryland. One night, so the murderer continues, while walking 
on a desolate street of the town, he perceived that he was 
followed by a silent form. He turned and struck his knife into 
the pursuer, but it merely walked on with long, noiseless strides. 
It seemed to him that the face was that of his victim. All this 
is especially interesting because the author is trying to impart 
to an American scene as much of the flavor of medieval Europe 
as possible in order to make it a fit setting for his Gothic terrors. 
Others, as we have seen, were doing the same thing, but Neal 
here elaborates his background more fully than had been done 
before. 

Errata, or the Works of Will Adams (1823) is full of a vague 
horror. Two unusual figures are Adams’s dwarfish brother and 
his dwarfish playmate, both of whom have an uncanny effect 
on him, the one being superhumanly malicious, the other super- 
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humanly strong. In an illness Adams is seized with deliriuro 
and imagines himself first to be in a madhouse and then to have 
been buried alive. His mental agony is fearful in this state, and 
the style reaches a point of frenzy. 

One of the few tales to use New England witchcraft as its 
theme is Neal’s Rachel Dyer (1828). It tells of the cruel suffering 
and death of a woman accused of being a witch. There is con- 
siderable incidental witchery, which the author appears to 
accept as possible. 

In general Neal followed the tendency of his predecessors by 
setting his novels in his native land, even though in certain 
episodes he wandered elsewhere. In the matter of supernatural- 
ism he usually but not invariably explained his marvels. As to 
effect, Neal happily has no rivals in the school of frenzied fiction. 

James Fenimore Cooper is never classed among the Gothic 
novelists, and yet several of his stories contain details, more or 
less prominent, unmistakably inspired by the prevailing fashion. 
The Pilot (1823) has a trace of it in the English abbey ruin where 
much of the action occurs. Here one of the girls is fear-struck 
on hearing the voice of the Pilot, whom she believes to be far 
away, until she learns that he has just been brought in a captive. 

Lionel Lincoln (1825) is built about a mysterious old man 
known as Ralph, who has unusual influence over Lionel and 
who is responsible for much apparent supernaturalism by his 
unexpected appearances and the marvelous power of his voice. 
Cooper frequently says that “his movements and aspect”’ have 
“the character of a being superior to the attributes of hu- 
manity.”’ The explanation apparently lies in the discovery that 
Ralph is a madman who has escaped his keeper. His influence 
over Lionel arises from the fact that he is that hero’s father. 
Another Gothic element is furnished by the strange idiot Job, 
Ralph’s chief friend and companion. 

Perhaps the most impressive examples of Cooper’s natural 
supernaturalism are found in his finest novel, The Prairie (1827). 
In the first chapter, emigrants crossing the plain suddenly see 
the gigantic figure of a man standing in the center of the flood 
of sunset light. They regard it with superstitious awe, until they 
find that it is a mere human being named Leatherstocking. 
Near the end of the book is the powerfully described hanging 
of the murderer Abiram. After making all preparations for the 
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hanging, his executioners depart, leaving him to choose the 
moment of his fatal leap. When they have withdrawn some 
distance and night has fallen, they hear a shriek which seems to 
come from the upper air, then a cry of horror as it were at their 
very ears, then a cry that exceeds horror, filling every cranny 
of the air, and they know that the criminal’s day is done. 

Among the least successful of Cooper’s novels is The Water- 
Witch (1831), the only one in which he fails to explain his 
mysteries. Once again we encounter the ship of magical proper- 
ties, which inexplicably eludes all pursuers, thanks to its pre- 
siding genius, a figure-head representing a malign water-witch. 

The Heidenmauer (1832), a tale of sixteenth century Ger- 
many, has as setting a Gothic castle and abbey, and incorporates 
considerable medieval superstition. There is one effective and 
imaginative ghost scene, which explains itself away when it is 
discovered that the supposed ghost is a living man wrongly 
thought to have been killed. 

Cooper contributed little that was new to Gothic methods. 
In the main he followed what was becoming the American 
practice of adhering to domestic settings and of explaining the 
supernatural. Commonly his effects are more satisfactory, 
dignified and poetic than those of his lesser contemporaries, 
but he too was capable of triviality. 

A readable novel by a little known writer is The Spectre of 
the Forest (1823), by James McHenry. For us the interest 
centers in the “‘Spectre,’”’ a beneficent spirit who watches over 
the destinies of the hero. It being an American story, the 
“Spectre” is at last found to be a human being, the heroine’s 
father and none other than Goffe, the regicide, who fled from 
England after the execution of Charles I. One architectural 
detail is significant: A man accused of witchcraft flees to a 
small cabin fitted with a secret door in the panel and with 
underground passages and rooms in the rock—a sort of trans- 
planted medieval castle in little. 

James K. Paulding was not only a friend but also an imitator 
of Irving. In Koningsmarke, the Long Finne (1823) the Gothic 
material is handled in the main humorously. The only figure 
with unearthly leanings is a sort of negro Meg Merrilies. After 
her death her ghost is believed to walk, and astonishing con- 
sequences follow, if we may believe.a group of story tellers that 
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assemble one night at the inn. But the recital of their grim 
adventures is rudely interrupted by a mighty shrieking in the 
attic of the tavern. Something falls into the room, extinguishing 
the light and howling like a pack of demons. Of course it is 
only a cat fight. This is cruder than Irving, but it is in his vein. 

A debt to Irving is again obvious in The Dutchman’s Fireside 
(1831). A wild cry is heard at night on the shores of the Hudson. 
This reminds a Dutch captain of an Indian ghost said to invade 
these regions. As he starts the story, a scream is heard right over 
the ship, and the captain is slapped in the face. This is merely 
the doing of an owl, but the story never gets told. 

Two semi-historical novels dealing with witchcraft are Lydia 
Maria Child’s Rebels, or Boston before the Revolution (1825) and 
Catharine Maria Sedgwick’s Hope Leslie, or Early Times in the 
Massachusetts (1827). In the former appears another imitation 
of Meg Merrilies, who can read the past and future. In the 
latter an old Indian woman is placed on trial as a witch because 
she has cured a rattlesnake victim with the aid of strange in- 
cantations. Shortly before her execution she is spirited away 
by the heroine, a deed for which Satan gets the credit. 

Whittier’s Legends of New England (1831), already referred 
to, contains several prose sketches of interest, in which, as in 
most preceding fiction, is seen the effort to create terror by 
natural causes. The two most striking tales are ““The Haunted 
House,” concerning an alleged witch who “haunts” her enemy’s 
dwelling by entering it nightly and making various hair-raising 
noises—somewhat in the Wieland manner; and ‘“‘A Night Among 
the Wolves,” a story of rather potent psychological horror. 

John Pendleton Kennedy like Paulding was a friend and 
follower of Irving. His Swallow Barn, or a Sojourn in the Old 
Dominion (1832) contains a legend resembling “The Devil and 
Tom Walker.” The Goblin Swamp of Virginia is made the 
setting of a humorous story about a drunken blacksmith, upon 
whom the Devil plays numerous pranks. The episode has much 
of Irving’s vigor, though lacking most of his intermixture of 
terror and his dramatic force. 

Bryant is seen as the author of Gothic fiction in two stories 
in Tales of the Glauber Spa (1832), “By Several American 
Authors.” In “The Skeleton’s Cave’ a party of three, while 
exploring a cavern containing a human skeleton, are immured 
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by the fall of a large rock across the entrance. Before their 

release by a natural miracle, they suffer the most intense mental 1 
tortures, which even take the form of hallucinations and tem- 


porary insanity. ‘‘Medfield,’’ our sole entry that would interest a 
the Society for Psychical Research, tells of a man whose dead appe 
wife’s spirit palpably but invisibly visits him to restrain his a co 
fierce temper. For these visitations and his early death, which choc 
results from them, the author suggests the explanation of natu 


monomania. follo 
The only other story of terror in Tales of the Glauber Spa is 


la 
“Boyuca,” by R. C. Sands. It tells of a Spanish search for the aoe 
fountain of youth in Florida through a trackless and funereal the : 


forest, which is described as a toweringly ominous and evil cont 
thing. A South American tiger that is encountered on the route that 
produces the effect of a devil incarnate. Just as the explcrers as 4 
reach the fountain, a devastating tempest breaks upon them and inge 
kills their guide, an Indian hag reputed to be a witch. They bury that 
her under the stars amid the dancing gleams of fireflies and the 





eldritch cries of the night creatures in the sinister old wood. ne 
The story is a skilful piece of exaggeration that does not fail to skill 
grip the imagination. Indeed, in its extravagant way, it is some- watil 
thing of a masterpiece. The effect is obtained almost wholly by bili 
the weird nature descriptions, in which the influence of Coleridge ae 
may be suspected. one 
A narrative that does not lack haunting power in spite of 
its fantastic character is Richard Henry Dana’s long short story, phi 
“Paul Felton” (in Poems and Prose Writings, 1833; reprinted ™ 
from The Idle Man, a periodical of 1821-2). Paul, a moody 
young man tortured with jealousy of his wife, meets a demented tale 
boy of ghastly mien, who becomes his evil genius and by his sho 
malign influence leads Paul to murder his wife. wis 
Robert Montgomery Bird, best known as the author of pag 
Nick of the Woods (1837), has a romance which falls within our int 
period. Calavar (1834) goes to the unworked field of Spanish- sto 
America for its material. The hero, morbid and distracted the 
because he has slain the woman he loves, construes natural no’ 
appearances into supernatural; and in turn, because of his shc 
terrifying face, he is frequently taken for a spectre by the super- rul 
stitious. An impressive bit of decoration is the description of 
the weird ceremonial rites of the natives against the background an 


of a flaming volcano. 
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IV 


The foregoing discussion should have made it clear that our 
fiction writers were agreed in the main on two points. First, 
with considerable unanimity they explained away what at first 
appear to be supernatural phenomena. Secondly, they showed 
a common tendency toward locating their stories in America, 
choosing so far as possible gloomy surroundings, whether 
natural or architectural. The persistence with which they 
followed this practice, while the great majority of poets and 
playwrights went to Europe, is owing in no small measure to 
Brown. He, our first conspicuous novelist, was convinced of 
the possibilities that lay in American scenes, and his successors 
concurred in his declaration in the preface to Edgar Huntly 
that “for a native of America to overlook these would admit of 
no apology.”’ This denatured Gothic is evidence of no little 
ingenuity. It is, in fact, more difficult to handle than the sort 
that depends on a medieval castle or abbey ruin, where, as the 
reader willingly admits, terror has its normal abode. The Amer- 
icanized Gothic convinces, if at all, because of the author’s 
skillful treatment; the medieval sort may take for granted our 
readiness, even our eagerness, to accept mystery and impossi- 
bility. But the American writers assigned themselves the 
harder task, and this fact should not be overlooked in estimating 
what they did. Perhaps they adopted this course because it 
seemed the likeliest way to gain new effects in an already well- 
worked form. 

If Irving stands preeminent among these writers of Gothic 
tales, the reason is to be found partly in the form he chose. The 
short story is adapted to this kind of writing as the novel 
cannot be; the reader’s credulity may be sustained for twenty 
pages, scarcely for four hundred. Furthermore the dramatic 
intensity necessary for success is best secured through the short 
story. Not without reason are the greatest marvel tales, from 
the Arabian Nights to Ambrose Bierce, short stories. Our 
novelists seem to have felt this too, for they approximated the 
short story in that they introduced the element of terror, as a 
rule, only in occasional and frequently complete episodes. 

Between the poets on the one hand and the writers of plays 
and fiction on the other there is this distinction, that the latter 
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usually explained their mysteries, whereas the former, in the 
majority of cases, treated them as beyond human ken. This 
point is emphasized by Whittier’s Legends of New England, in 
which all the poems are frankly supernatural and all the prose 
tales find natural solutions for their strange happenings. The 
preponderance of these rationalized phenomena is proof that 
the dominant influence on the whole body of American Gothic 
literature was Mrs. Radcliffe. If her American disciples were 
often feeble followers, at least they showed discriminating taste 
in choosing as their model the most competent representative 
of the English school. 

In the way of methods and devices the Americans did not 
contribute a great deal. Brown’s scientific explanations are, to 
be sure, important. The sportive style was more frequently 
used here than in England, but the idea probably descended 
from “Tam O’Shanter.”’ In the domesticating process our 
writers and especially our novelists discovered two new sources 
of terror: the Indian and New England witchcraft, both of 
which were often interestingly handled, but neither was devel- 
oped to its full capacity. On the whole our most significant 
accomplishment was this very process of domestication. In a 
new land of but few traditions and legends, it was necessary 
to find or invent a new order of legend, an intigenous source 
of superstition and fear to serve the purpose of those that 
clustered about every castle and ruined abbey of Europe. To 
the imaginative Irving this condition offered a challenge that 
was eagerly accepted, and his success is attested by the fact that 
legends still cling to many places along the Hudson which he 
first imposed upon them. Lesser men found their readiest ally 
in our terrifying scenery and our no less terrifying aborigines. 
When nothing else offered, it was always possible to borrow 
details from the English romancers and transfer them bodily to 
America, sometimes with scant attention to congruity. For 
clumsy ineptitude in this particular The Asylum of Mitchell is 
unrivalled. For a wholly satisfying identification of terror 
theme with native setting one must go outside our period to 
The Scarlet Letter and The House of the Seven Gables. 

The extent to which terror caught the imagination of 
America is indicated though not defined by this study, for 
scarcely over half of the possible titles are mentioned here. 
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With precedents so numerous it was almost inevitable that 
fiction writers like Poe and Hawthorne, beginning their work 
about the fourth decade of the nineteenth century, should be 
drawn in this direction. But, being geniuses, they were not 
content merely to repeat the formulas, crude as they usually 
were, of their fellow countrymen. Instead, they brought to the 
hackneyed idea a fresh creativeness, and to Gothic literature 
was added the grave moral beauty of Hawthorne and the exotic 
art of Poe. 
Ora SUMNER CoaD 
New Jersey College for Women, 
Rutgers University 
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THE EXCOMMUNICATED JACKDAW 


Historical investigations that deal with subject-matter have 
usually the purpose of setting the characteristics of the authors 
in a clearer light by contrast and comparison. But it is not 
less interesting to inquire under what circumstances a subject 
is taken up again and restored to new life. Just as the botanist 
tests the earth’s surface in which certain kinds of plants can 
flourish, so the historical critic of literature can not avoid the 
question why certain subjects have survived and how far they 
have adapted themselves to suit the changes of time, place and 
circumstances. The following inquiry into the varying fortunes 
of a mediaeval legend is a modest contribution to that question. 
I came across it at first in Migne’s ‘‘Patrologia Latina,” glad 
to find that thus the little circlet of the legends of Corvey that 
was founded as a monastery in 822, and celebrated in 1922 its 
11th centennary, had received a new addition. I shall first give 
it as it appears in Migne and then add a shorter version that at 
first seems the older of the two. 


I, 


“In monasterio Corbeia temporibus dive memoria Friderici imperatoris 
erat abbas quidam, nomine Conradus, qui secundum pompaticam consuetud- 
inem imperialium abbatum, inter ceteras secularis glorie illecebras, annulis 
aureis utebatur, longe aliter, ut credo, affectus quam ille vere pauper et humilis 
spiritu Clarevallis, primus abbas, quem, sicut de eo scribitur, plus delectabat 
rarsrum et sarculus quam tiara et.annulus. Contigit vero ut quadam vice 
haberet annulum aureum, qui erat ei pretiosus, quem una dierum sedens ad 
mensam, dum juxta morem curie causa abluendarum manuum deposuisset, 
nugis nescio, an seriis intervenientibus, aliquanto negligentius, sic super men- 
sam relictus est. Advolans interea domesticus ales corvus, quem curiales 
abbatis in deliciis habebant, nullo penitus advertente, raptum ore annulum, nec 
furti se reum intelligens, pernici volatu in nidulum suum asportavit. Verum 
postquam exempta est fames epulis, mensisque remotis surrexere omnes, abbas 
damnum suum intelligens, ministrorumque negligentiam culpans, annulum 
quaquaversum quri ocius jubet, sed auctore scleris conscientias omnium 
eludente minime reperitur. 

Itaque tam convivas quam ministros suspectos habens abbas, gravique 
indignatione commotus, mandavit plebanis oppidi, quod amplissimum et ditis- 
simum haud longe a muris ccenobii situm abbatis subjacet ditioni, quatenus 
acerrimam excommunicationis sententiam publice intorquerent in eum qui se 
hoc scelere maculare non timuisset. Quo facto sicut cunctis ratione utentibus 
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in hac parte testimonium conscientie factus est decor innocentiz, sic ipsa irra- 
tionabilitas nature subterfugere non potuit, quin temporales anathematis 
solveret poenas, quas sempiternas solvere transitoria conditionis suz vertabat 
infirmitas. Ccepit namque improbus quidem, sed tamen culp@ inscius fur paula- 
tim languescere, cibum fastidire, ludicras crocitationes, caeterasque irrationalis 
creature ineptias, per quas stultorum hominum timorem Dei negligentium 
animos oblectare solebat, segnius exercere, dehinc etiam pennas projicere; ad 
postremum vero ipsis quoque plumis tabescentis carnis corruptionem fugien- 
tibus, miserabilis et admiratione dignus cunctis se cernentibus apparere. 
Factum est autem quadam die domesticis abbatis, ipso presente, de tam pro- 
digiosa alitis illius immutatione inter se querentibus, remque tam insolitam 
nequaquam sine causa fieri posse asservantibus, ut unus ex ipsis sic quasi joco 
diceret abbati: “Considerandum vobis est, domine, ne forte iste sit fur quem 
queritis, et hec horrenda plaga quam cernitis, vinculi anathematis quo inno- 
datus est, indicium est.”” Attonitis ad hoc verbum cunctis, uni ex ministris 
precepit abbas, arborem in qua cubile alitis illius erat festinato ascendece, 
stratumque stipula et sarmentorum repugiis subornatum diligentius reversare. 
Qui mox ut ascendit, repertum annulum ab injuria sordium vindicavit, nec sine 
stupore omnium qui aderant manibus abbatis restituit. Ita misero fure, qui 
atrocissimas furti poenas luebat, nec tamen furti se reum intelligebat, divino, ut 
credimus, nutu prodito, ad consilium discretorum virorum domnus abbas iis 
qui excommunicationis sententias dederant, mandavit, quatenus anathema, 
quod reo intorserant, restituto damno celerius relaxarent. Quod postquam 
factum est, sicut prius paulatim deficere, pestiferoque tabo de die in diem lan- 
guescere praedictus ales visus fuerat, ita postmodum per incrementa rivivi- 
scere quodammodo atque revirescere coepit quoadusque pristine forme 
sanitatique amissae, non sine magno Dei miraculo integraliter restitutus est. 


II. Johann. Dolffii Lectionum 
memorabilium et reconditarum centenarii XVI 
Laningae 1600. S. 216. 
Anno 820. Ex libro de illustribus viris ordinis Cistreriensis. 


In Saxonia monasterium est fundatum a Caesare Ludovico: in eo aliquando 
Abbas fuerat, qui quotidie annulos pretiosos gestabat. Cum ergo quodam tem- 
pore mensae accumbere vellet, detraxit digito annulum gemmis insignem, 
penes se reposuit, manus lavit, annulique inter confabulandum oblitus est. 
Sed in hypocausto corvum cicurem alebat, qui rostro annulum auferens in 

dum suum deportavit, nemine animadvertente: cum igitur mensae repositae 
essent, et Abbas annulum desideraret, quaeri cum quam diligentissime iussit, 
sed non inventus est. Tum excandescens Abbas, quoniam convivae et famuli 
ipsi suspecti erant, pastoribus civitatis et dioeceseos suae injunxit, ut eum, qui 
annulum iotum abstulisset, diris devoverent, quod illico factum est. Tunc 
miser corvus adeo conscientiae stimulis compunctus fuit, et licet non intellex- 
erat, tamen execratio cum tantopere excarnificavit, ut exinde tabescere in- 
ciperet, maciem contraheret omnem cibum aversaretur, nec amplius crocitaret : 
pennae praeterea ei defluebans et alis pendulis omnes facetias intermisit, et 
tam macer apparuit ut omnes eius miserescerent. Elapsis autem pauculis 
diebus cum de visissitudine huius avis sermones fierent, quidam ex domesticis 
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ioco ex improviso dixit: Forsitan corvus fur ille est, qui Abbati annulum furetus 
est, et ventris profluvium ita eum discrutiat.? His auditis omnes obstupuerunt 
et actutum Abbas perquiri in eius nido iussit et inventus est ibi annulus: Tunc 
Abbas sacerdotibus mandavit, ut rursus furem absoluerent, quo facco corvus 
omnibus mirantibus propediem convaluit et pristinam sanitatem recuperavit. 
His nugis excommunicationi Maiestatem conciliare nitebandur Imp. Ludovico 
I Papa Paschale. 


A few remarks concerning these two versions seem in place. 
We ask first whether the second account is the older of the two. 
That this is not the case a closer examination of ‘its contents 
will show. Ata very early date, perhaps in the north of France 
—that a Rheim’s authority cannot be identified I shali prove 
later—a story is told of an abbot whose ring was stolen by a 
Jackdaw. After its excommunication the jackdaw betrayed 
itself by its behaviour, and was restored to favour only after its 
owner had found the ring. This is probably the original form 
of the story which we are justified in postulating. The first 
version quoted above knows the monastery—it is Corbeia 
nova (Corvey)—and names the Abbot Conradus, (known to 
have been Abbot 1177-1184). The second version on the other 
hand only speaks quite vaguely of a Saxon Monastery founded 
under Emperor Ludwig, but does not mention the name of the 
Abbot. It is in so far more like our postulated original version. 
The second version gives the year 820 as the date of the events 
with the addition “imperatore Ludovico I Papa Paschale,” 
whilst version I dates the narrative as early as the age of 
Frederick Barbarossa. Is version II, therefore, more genuine 
than I? There are important considerations which speak 
against such a conclusion. Version II gives as its source the 
“Liber de illustribus viris ordinis Cisterciensium’’ (Book of 
the famous men of the Cistercian Order). Although this book 
must have been widely read during the time of the Reformation 
and in the latter half of the 16th century, as Johann Marbach 
tells us in his book, “Von Mirakeln und Wunderzeichen,” 
(“Of miracles & wonders’’) (1571), I have not been able to find 
a copy of it in any German library, not even in the Monastery 
of Marienstett (Nassau). But Janauschek tells us in his book 
“Originum Cisterc.”” Vol. I. page xiii (1877), that the two 
original works—the so-called “Exordium parvum” and the 
“Exordium magnum” of the Cistercian order had been circu- 
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The Excommunicated Jackdaw 97 
lated in older manuscripts under the common title “De viris 
illustr. ordinis Cisterc.” But it is the large Exordium (printed 
in the Bibl. patr. Cister. I 1660 . . labore Tissier p. 113-276, 
and afterwards in Migne, Patrologia Latina vol. 185 (=St. 
Bernhardus vol. IV) Sp. 995-1198) which is the source of our 
Version I. (Migne, Sp. 1145/46)—But as the history of the 
origin of the large Exordium, with which P. Hermann Bir 
deals in his ‘‘Diplomatic History of the Monastery of Eber- 
bach in the Rhine province” Vol. I (1885), page 522-555 has 
not yet been sufficiently cleared up, it would not of itself be 
impossible that the “Liber de illustr. viris’” had in this case 
preserved the older version. This however, is not at all certain, 
nor even probable. We may assume, therefore, that the 
“Liber de illustr. viris’” compared with the large Exordium is 
the shortened form which was more convenient for the spread 
of the legend. 

I have hitherto assumed that Johannes Wolfius had copied 
version II in his “Lectiones memorabiles” Vol. I Laningae, 
1600, p. 216 faithfully from the “Liber de illus. viris.” It can 
be proved, however, that he did not do so. His date 820 is 
based on a learned, if mistaken, reflection. He rightly concluded 
that the Saxon monastery founded under Ludwig the pious 
was Corvey. But that Corvey, ‘“Imperatore Ludovico I Papa 
Paschale,”’ was founded in 820 is a slight, though pardonable, 
error,—822 would have been exact—if, by this very date the 
impression had not been raised that the events in the story 
happened at that time. That Wolfius did not make use of the 
Latin “liber” at all—I shall show later. He came across the 
story in an antipapal German collection of the 16th century and 
translated it into Latin. Thus version II is of less value than 
version I for that very reason. 

Now if version II is shorter in comparison with version I 
we may call I an expanded version of the original facts. It is 
at once obvious how unfavorable a commentary our story is on 
the Abbot Conradus of Corvey.' A proud Abbot of the kind 


1 Documents, dated from the years 1176 to 1179, concerning him are printed 
in Erhard “‘Regesta histor. Westphalia II. 1854; the epistola Victoris IV. 
ad C. [{hristianum] Moguntinum electum, which mentions Abbot Konrad of 
Corvey, (Martene-Durand ampliss. coll.—Parisiis M.D. CCXXIV. Sp. 855) 
must be misplaced. 
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of imperial abbots required by Frederick Barbarossa, and head 
of a Monastery, who pays so little heed to the strict monastic 
rules! If we remember, however, that the author of the “‘Ex- 
ordium magnum”’ was in all probability the Cistercian Abbot 
Konrad of Eberbach (cf. Baer etc.), a member of the very Order 
which in the days of the great Hohenstaufen had always sided 
with the Popes, who were at feud with the Emperors, the order 
which on that account had been exposed to the most severe 
persecutions, we can easily understand why the author, even a 
generation later,? vented his spite on the loyal Benedictine 
abbot of Corvey. This tendency so unfriendly to the dead 
Emperor Frederick appears also in other parts of the Exordium 
Magnum, as e.g. (Tissier etc. I, p. 214) in the narration about 
Prior Meffridus. 

Thus the simple legend,—a true legend intended to add 
flavour to the monastic meal or to rouse up the audience at 
sermon time, fitted in as a little story,—had become in the hand 
of a zealous churchman, a weapon for battle. 

It had been shot off as an arrow, but it was to be hurled as a 
club in a later age not less full of the joy of battle. One of the 
Protestant hotspurs, the Neuburg court-chaplain Hieronymus 
Rauscher collected in his polemical treatise ‘A Hundred Choice 
Papal Lies’ (MDLXII) the obviously fabulous stories of his 
opponents for the purpose of refuting them. At first he allows 
the Catholics to have their say, but then in a ‘““memorandum’’ 
he writes his scurrilous comments. And he is so blind with 
rage that he not only supplies the text with malicious marginal 
notes—the 22 papal lies that draws from the contents of the 
well-known “Book of the famous men of the Cistercian Order,”’ 
remarks for instance at the side with a sneer: “perhaps a fair 
woman had drawn the ring from his finger’”’—but even distorts 
his opponent’s meaning. Where we read that the raven had 
become so miserable as the result of the curse of excommunica- 
tion, he angrily substitutes: ‘‘the curse of the belly’’; and it is 
this very substitution which enables us to prove that Johannes 


* The first 4 distinctions may indeed have been written decidedly earlier, 
between 1188-1195, but Kaiser Friedrich had been dead for a considerable time 
(piae memoriae!); Konrad did not become Abbot of Eberbach till 1221, the year 
of his death. 
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Wolf has translated from Rauscher, for he writes without sense 
or connection, “ventris profluvium ita eum discruciat.” 

That not all protestant clergymen were so enraged is shown 
by Gottfried Arnold’s Vitae Patrum, in its account of the legend 
of a hermit and a thievish she-wolf (the edition referred to is 
that by Pastor Joh. Daniel Herrnschmied, Halle, 1718. p. 313). 

The way in which our legend was treated during the time of 
Rationalism is shown by the story of Columba and the thieving 
raven which is adapted from the former, or at least closely con- 
nected with it. It tells of how a jackdaw stole a glove from the 
Apostle of Truth. When Columba is told of the crime he only 
says: “deprive the jackdaw’s offspring of food,” and the re- 
pentant jackdaw returns with the stolen article and is absolved. 
The collector, v. Sybel (‘‘The saints according to popular ideas I, 
Leipzig. 1791, p. 308), concludes his narrative with the signifi- 
cant words: “it is not in vain that the proverb says: he steals 
like araven. What will you wager that the writers of legends, if 
they had been deprived, like the robber-raven, of their food, 
would also have restored what they had stolen as anecdotes to 
embellish their legends.’”’— 

During the 19th century our little legend found an adopter 
also in England. In the Collection ‘“‘The Ingoldsby Legends”’ 
by Thomas Ingoldsby (pseudonym for Richard Harris Barham) 
the episode is told in jingling rhymes with al] its details under the 
title ‘The Jackdaw of Rheims” (2nd Edition 1864. page 142). 
As the mention of Rheims seemed to suggest an older version, 
I hopefully looked through the Collection of Feodoard (894- 
966), entitled ‘‘Histoire, de l’eglise de Rheims” (printed in the 
“Collection des mémoires rel. 4 l’histoire de France avec une 
introduction par Guizot, Paris 1824), which contains many 
legends, but without result. Indeed the fact that Barham puts 
as the head of his legend his source in a few short sentences, 
mentioning only an Abbot, and pointing to the Liber de illustr. 
viris ord. Cisterc. (he probably had Wolf’s edition before him, 
since the lectiones memorabiles were widely circulated) should 
have aroused my doubts rather than my hopes. Everything 
points to the conclusion that Barham used the subject matter, 
which he intended to expand, just as it suited his fancy. He 
certainly catches the humour of the narrative, but he doesn’t 
reproduce it without adulteration. He is writing in an age when 
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the cry of “No Popery” is still a war-cry, and concludes in a 
somewhat discordant tone: 

The conclave determined to make him a Saint, 

And on newly-made Saints and popes, as you know, 

It’s the custom at Rome, new names to bestow, 

So they cannonized him by the name of Jim Crow.” 

In order to put the material in all its threads and its texture 
in as clear a light as possible I have omitted the heraldic legends 
which introduce the Jackdaw that steals rings. 

There has been quite a new note struck in the narration of 
legends by the Swiss poet Gottfried Keller. An attempt to copy 
his inimitable style can be undertaken by only a few. I shall, 
therefore, here try to keep to the simplest form, as I realize 
that the old naive point of view that likes to associate the 
animal-world as intimately as possible with man, and at certain 
times even to raise it above him, in spite of his gift of reason— 
that this viewpoint of familiarity cannot be regained. I only 
hope that the following free transcription may renew something 
of the pleasure that old forgotten times took in the recital of our 
story. . 

During the reign of Frederick Red Beard there lived in the 
monastery of Corvey on the Wesera a powerful Abbot by the 
name of Konradus. He loved the precious old manuscripts in 
his library, not for their wise teaching but for the silver clasps 
and the illustrations which were so deftly carried out in gold- 
leaf. Whenever he folded his hands in prayer, he mused with 
complacency for longer than three paternosters and Ave- 
Marias on his fingers which were adorned with costly gold rings. 
He loved to remember how the three wise kings of the East had 
brought myrrh, incense and rich gifts to the Holy Child Jesus, 
rather than how the Lord, bereft of all earthly riches, had 
washed the feet of the lowliest of his brethren. One day Konrad 
prepared afeast. Whilst he was washing his hands, after having 
taken off his Abbot’s ring, he was called away; only a jackdaw, 
a great favorite of the cloister that hopped about everywhere, 
was in his cell at the time. On the Abbot’s return the ring was 
gone. Konradus scolded and stormed; he admonished the 
servants to restore the stolen ring and assured them that God 
would pardon the penitent thief just as he himself was ready to 
do. In vain, the ring was gone. In his anger Konradus ex- 
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communicated the unknown thief. And lo! the result of the 
ban was revealed to all in an amazing way.—After some 
months had elapsed, the festival of St. Vitus was being prepared 
in Héseter, the town close at hand which belonged to the monas- 
tery, and Abbot Konradus ordered a feast prepared for some of 
his friends amongst whom the Lords of Owenhausen were 
especially welcome. Hans of Owenhausen, surnamed he of the 
Empty-pocket, was again the merriest there and called out to 
the Jackdaw: ‘‘Master Hans, what a sight you are, the mere 
shadow of your old self! You must have surely joined the high- 
waymen; you are a thief and will come to no good end.” The 
jackdaw who no longer sported a coat of glossy feathers nor a 
cloisteral round paunch, but resembled a dried herring, such as 
is eaten with scant delight during Lent, glanced shyly at the 
Knight and at the Abbot. And an idea dawned on the Abbot 
as the Knight said: “Master Hans you area thief.” He ordered 
the raven’s nest to be searched, and lo! there they found the 
stolen ring. But Konradus called a Conclave of the oldest 
monks, who by reason of the mellow wine they had quaffed 
were not lacking in inspiration, and asked what was to be the 
fate of the Jackdaw. They all agreed that heaven had worked a 
miracle by awakening the conscience of the jackdaw and by 
causing it to feel the torments of the ban as they could all 
testify with their own eyes. They decreed that the ban should 
be removed and that the raven should be restored to the com- 
munity of God’s creatures. The raven was soon restored to 
new strength and crowed in his well-lined black coat again as 
delightedly as if the Abbot Konradus had been the Lord 
Almighty, and he himself the Almighty’s Jackdaw.— 

We thus see clearly from the history of the legend which we 
have here studied that the story would soon have been for- 
gotten, had it not been for the fact that very worldly motives 
could be interwoven in it, motives which prolonged its life 
through the 13th and 16th centuries. With Barham in the 
19th century it was the exquisite humour of the tale that 
attracted him, but even he does not omit a side thrust against 
Rome. It is only our own age, which is capable of enjoying the 
tale for its own sake, and can do without any controversial 
additions. 

Berlin Fritz BEHREND 











GLEANINGS FOR THE HISTORY OF ASENTIMENT: 
GENEROSITAS VIRTUS, NON SANGUIS 


Doubtless most students of medieval literatureare aware 
that the idea of the identity of true nobility and virtue is one of 
its commonplaces. But perhaps it is not always realized, with 
full evidence and conviction, how really excessively genera] the 
idea was. At all events, two recent studies of Chaucer have 
failed to put the fact upon its inferences. Mr. R. K. Root, in 
his Poetry of Chaucer (1922), says that this sentiment in Chaucer 
indicates a tinge of radicalism and betrays a strong leaven of 
democracy.! “Trite enough,” he says elsewhere, “in a demo- 
cratic age like the present, these thoughts were more novel in 
the day of Chaucer. .. .”” Mr. J. E. Wells, in his Manual of 
the Writings in Middle English (New Haven, 1916), goes hardly 
less far in the same direction when he says: ‘“Through the Wife, 
and in his poem Gentilesse, he [Chaucer] presents what for his 
time is a striking declaration—that true nobility is not at all 
born of wealth or subject to inheritance; it is the fruit of virtue 
and noble living.’’* But we cannot say so much for Chaucer on 
the strength of this evidence unless we are prepared, on the same 
basis, to say as much for other poets of the period, notably 
aristocratic. Nor, indeed, if the citations to follow mean any- 
thing, can we believe that the idea was at all novel or striking 
in the fourteenth century, or, perhaps, in any century. 

The truth seems to be merely that the sentiment is one of 
those which, gratifying, as they do, in a large open-handed 
fashion, the self-compensatory propensity of the average man 
(always, necessarily, less powerful than virtuous), lend them- 
selves peculiarly to poetic treatment in all ages and have little 
to do with the actualities either of the poet’s criticism of life 
or of his practice. 


1p. 25. 
* p. 74. 
* p. 605. 
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The following citations‘ make no claim to exhaustiveness, 
having come to hand incidentally in the course of a larger study; 
though probably the vernacular literature of the middle period 
(1050-1400) in England would not yield much more of im- 
portance 


1. Seneca (cir. 3 B.C.—A.D. 65). De Beneficiis, Lib. iii, Cap. 18: 
Nulli praeclusa virtus est; omnibus patet, omnes admittit, omnes invitat 
et ingenuos et libertinos et servos et reges et exules. 
Ibid., Lib. iii, Cap. 28: 
The following is a pagan version of ““When Adam delved . . . etc.” 
Eadem omnibus principia eademque origo; nemo altero nobilior, nisi cui 
rectius ingenium et artibus bonis aptius. Qui imagines in atrio exponunt 
et nomina familiae suae longo ordine ac multis stemmatum inligata 
flexuris in parte prima aedium conlocant, non noti magis quam nobiles 
sunt? Unus omnium parens mundus est, sive per splendidos sive per 
sordidos gradus ad hunc prima cuiusque origo perducitur. 
Epistle 44: 
omnes, si ad originem primam revocantur, a dis sunt. 
bona mens omnibus patet, omnes ad hoc sumus nobiles. 
quis est generosus? ad virtutem bene a natura compositus. 
hoc unum intuendum est: alioquin si ad vetera revocas, nemo non inde est, 
ante quod nihil est. 
Juvenal (fi. A.D. 98-138). Whole of Satire VIII, but especially 1.20: 
Nobilitas sola est atque unica, virtus. 
3. Boethius (written after 510; d. 524). De Consolatione Philosophiae, Lib. ii, 

Prosa vi: 

(See Chaucer's trans., no. 28 below.) 

Ita fit, ut non virtutibus ex dignitate, sed ex virtute dignitatibus honor 

accedat 

Ibid., Lib. iii, Prosa vi: 

Jam vero quam sit inane, quam futile nobilitatis nomen, quis non videat? 

quae si ad claritudinem refertur, aliena est . . . . Quod si quid est in 

nobilitate bonum, id esse arbitror solum, ut imposita nobilibus necessitudo 

videatur ne a majorum virtute degenerent. 

Ibid., Lib. iii, Metrum vi: 

Another pagan version of ““When Adam delved . . etc.” 

Omne hominum genus in terris 
Simili surgit ab ortu: 
Unus enim rerum pater est, 
Unus cuncta ministrat 


Nm 


Nullus degener extat, 


* Some of them, of course, have been noted before; but, not to complicate 
the machinery of reference, I have omitted the mention of secondary sources. 
Except where otherwise stated, the original texts have been examined, and, for 
the most part, independently. 
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Ni vitiis pejora fovens 
Proprium deserat ortum. 


Wace (written cir. 1170). Roman de Rou, ed. Plaquet, Rouen 1827; 
il. 6027-6030: 
(The revolt of the peasants under Richard II, Duke of Normandy, 996- 
1026—the peasants speak :) 

Nus sumes homes cum il sunt; 

Tex membres avum cum il unt, 

Et altresi granz cors avum, 

Et altretant sofrir poum; 

(Our theme is implicit in these lines). 
Andreas Capellanus (second half of twelfth century). De Amore, ed. 
Trojel, Hauniae 1892; p. 47: 
magis enim ex moribus quam ex sanguine deprehenditur cuiusque nobilitas. 
(See iootnote 17). 
Guilielmus Peraldus (written before 1261). Summa seu Tractatus de 
Viciis—in Petersen, K.0., The Sources of the Parson’s Tale, Boston, 


1901; p. 43: 

((See Chaucer’s trans., no. 38). 

De nobilitate etiam carnis fatuum est superbire . . Primo contemnenda 
est quia ut frequenter nobilitas carnis meliorem nobilitatem aufert, scilicet, 
mentis nobilitatem . . . Secundo, contemnenda est quia omnes sumus ex 
eodem patre et ex eadem matre . . . Quinto vero contemnenda est nobi- 


lita carnis quia materia, quam a parentibus contrahit aliquis ratione cujus 
nobilem se credit, vile quid est et immundum et erubescibile . . . Quis est 
generosus ad virtutem bene a natura compositus; alia nobilitas est gratuita, 
quando aliquis gratiam Dei habet qua Dei filius est que custodit eum ut 
nulli turpitudini serviat . . . An non servus cui dominatur iniquitas? . . . 
Sextum signum nobilitatis est cordis magnitudo qua quis modica contem- 
nit, et magna appetit. 
Gaydon (first half of thirteenth century). Ed. Guessard, Paris 1862; 1.7057: 
Cil est vilains qui fait la vilonnie. 
Jean de Meun (fi. 1268-1277). Le Roman de la Rose, ed. Méon, Paris 1814; 
ll. 9644-9667: 
Jean de Meun tells us how kings and princes originated. In the very 
humble beginning he gives them, one can see what he was inclined to think 
of the claims of nobility. In order to secure peace and a quiet life, men 
chose ung grant vilain to protect them from each other. All goes well for 
a while until even he is attacked by thieves. Then the people tax each 
other in order to provide a guard for their king; and thus— 
De 1a vint li commencemens 
As rois, as princes terriens, 
Selonc l’escript as anciens; 
Tbid., ll. 18796-18800: 
Par moi nessent semblable et nu, 
Fort et fiéble, gros et menu: 
Tous les met en équalité 
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Quant a |’estat d’umanité. 
Fortune i met le remanant.§ 
Ibid., ll. 18814-18818: 

nus n’est gentis, 
S’il n’est as vertus ententis, 
Ne n’est vilains, fors par ses vices 
Dont il pert outrageus et nices. 
Noblece vient de bon corage. 


Ibid., ll. 18954-18957: 
Et cil qui d’autrui gentillece, 
Sans sa valor et sans proece, 
En vuet porter los et renon, 
Est-il gentil? ge dis que non. 


Ibid., ll. 18986-19025: 

Noble ancestors, Jean de Meun grants, are useful, provided we emulate 
their noble lives, but not otherwise (esp. 11. 18991-19000, which follow): 
Certes, qui son engin adrace 
A bien la vérité comprendre, 

Il n’i puet autre chose entendre 
Qui bonne soit en gentillece, 
Fors qu’il semble que la proece 
De lor parens doivent ensivre; 
Sous itels fais doivent-il vivre 
Qui gentis hons vuet resembler, 
S’il ne vuet gentillece embler, 
Et sans deserte los avoir: 


Ibid., ll. 19082-19084: 
If men have not gentility in themselves, they will never come by it through 
others, not though they be kings and counts: 

Car s’il par eus ne les aquierent, 

Jamés par autrui gentil n’ierent: 

Ge n’en met hors ne rois, ne contes. 


Ibid., ll. 19085-19089: 
If a man is nobly descended, so much the more shame to him if he is not 
in himself truly noble: 


5 The lines (18788-18795) preceding these are interesting: 
Ne li princes ne sunt pas dignes 
Que li cors du ciel doingnent signes 
De lor mort plus que d’ung autre homme; 
Car lor cors ne vault une pomme 
Oultre le cors d’ung charruier, 
Ou d’ung clerc, ou d’ung ecuier: 
Car ges fais tous semblables estre, 
Si cum il apert a lor nestre. 
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D’autre part il est plus grans hontes 

D’un filz de roi, s’il estoit nices, 

Et plains d’outrages et de vices, 

Que s’il iert filz d’ung charretier, 

D’ung porchier, ou d’ung cavetier. 
Jean de Meun (fl. 1268-1277). Le Livre de Melibee et de Dame Prudence; 
in Le Ménagier de Paris, ed. J. Pichon, Paris 1846; i, p. 225 (see Skeat’s 
Chaucer, iii, pp. 426, 427, and Chaucer’s Melibeus, no. 29 below) : 
Et certes il ne doit pas estre dit gentils homs, qui toutes autres choses 
arriére mises apres Dieu et Conscience, n’a grant diligence de garder sa 
bonne renommée. 
Frére Lorens (written 1279). Le Somme des Vices et des Vertues; MS of 
fifteenth century in Harvard Library; since the passage from the “Ayen- 
bite of Inwyt”’ (see no. 21 below) is a literal translation of this, I shall not 
quote the Old French. 
Baudouin et Jean de Condé (second half of thirteenth century). Poems, 
ed. Aug. Scheler, Bruxelles 1866-1867 ; i, p. 179, ll. 104-106: 

Nus n’est vilains se de cuer non, 

Ne nus gentius hom ensement 

S’il n’oevre de cuer gentiument. 
Ibid., p. 178, ll. 79 ff.: 

Dont est vilains, je n’en dout mie, 

Li hom qui fait la vilonnie, 

Plus est haus hom, plus est vilains. 

Ei ki ki soit gentius de cuer. 

S’il ert fius au plus vilain home, 

Qui soit en l’empire de Roume, 

. . il est assés gentius hom. 
Ibid., iii, p. 97, ll. 14216: 

Car puis que gentius hon aoevre 

Son cuer a faire oevre vilaine, 

Il est vilains, puis qu’il vilainne. 
Ibid., 1. 18: 

Vilains est qui fait vilonnie. 
Ibid., ll, 41-48: 

Quanqu’il est de fames et d’omes, 

D’un pere et d’une mere sommes: 

D’ Adan, que Diex fist, et d’Evain; 

Tout sommes presti d’un levain 

Et tout ouni selon la char 

Gentil, vilain, large et eschar, 

Haut et bas, roi et duc et conte 

Si com poure gent, qui voir conte 
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Ibid., ll. 164-166: 
Et qui de bien faire est escius, 
Ne l’apelez plus gentil, non! 
Comment donc? Vilain, a droit non. 
Ibid., p. 190, ll. 32-37: 
Mais s’il est uns vilains de ville, 
De courtois fais et de gentieus 
Nuit et jour faire talentieus, 
Qui un tel home blasmeroit 
Et qui vilain le clameroit, 
I] mesprendroit, ce m’est avis. 
Ibid., p. 194, ll. 158-161: 
Mais mieus vaut .1. bons pastouriaus 
Qui voie de bien tient, 
C’uns fils de roy qui se maintient 
Ordement et vilainement. 
Des Chevaliers, des Clercs et des Vilains (thirteenth century). In Barbazan, 
Fabliaux et Contes, Paris 1808; iii, p. 29: 
Nus n’est vilains, se de cuer non, 
Vilains est qui fet vilonie, 
Ja tant n’iert de haute linguie. 
See Histoire Littéraire de la France, xxiii, pp. 203, 204 (under date thirteenth 
century): 
Nus qui bien face, n’est vilains; 
Més de vilonie est toz plains 
Hauz hom qui laide vie maine: 
Nus n’est vilains, s’il ne vilaine. 
Li Proverbe au Vilain, no. 201 (MS end thirteenth century). Ed. Tobler, 
Leipzig 1895: 
Ne sont pas tuit chevalier, qui a cheval montent. 
Robert of Brunne (written 1303). Handlyng Synne, E. E. T. S., nos. 119, 
123; ll. 3031-3038: 
3yf pou for pryde art outrage 
pat pou are come of hygh lynage, 
Bepenke pe wey] fro when pou cam; 
Alle we were of Adam: 
3)f pou be come of hygh blode, 
And pou dost more euyl pan gode, 
Unwrpbyly art pou made gentyl 
3yf pou yn wurdyd and dedys be yl. 
(Not in its source, Manuel des Pechiez). 
Ibid., ll. 8669 ff. : 
This is the iamous story of the bondman who reproved a lord for allowing 
his sheep to dirty the graves in a churchyard. The lord replied that he 
cared not for “‘cherles bones”; to which the bondman: 
pe lorde pat made of erpe, erles, 
Of pe same erpe made he cherles: 
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And the author adds: 

Lordynges, pyr are ynow of po, 

Of gentyl men, pyr are but fo. 

(Neither is any of the above in the Manuel). 
Dante (written about 1308). Convito, Lib. iv, Cap. i: 

That is a false opinion of those 

Che fan gentile per ischiatta altrui, 

Che lungamente in gran ricchezza e stata 





Ibid. : 

Che le divizie (siccome si crede) 

Non possom Gentilezza dar, ne torre. 
Ibid. : 
Those are wrong who say that a base-born man or his son cannot become 
gentle, because this is to allow the element of time to enter into our con- 
ception of the essence of nobility: 

Né voglion che vil uom gentil divegna, 

Né di vil padre scenda 

Nazion, che per gentil giammai s’intenda: 

Quest’ é da lor confesso. 

Onde la lor ragion par che s’offenda 

In tanto quanto assegna 

Che tempo a Gentillezza si convegna, 


Di " 
Ibid.: ifinendo con esso 


E Gentillezza dovunque é virtute, 

Ma non virtute ov’ ella; 
Ibid., Cap. x: 
Resta omai solamente a provare come le divizie sono vili, e come disgiunte 
e lontane sono da Nobilta. 
Ibid., Cap. xv: 
“When Adam delved” did yeoman’s service in medieval literature in con- 
nection with our sentiment. Dante’s use of it in the present work is as 
follows. He argues, with considerable complication, that those who insist 
that baseness and nobility are qualities planted non-transferably in differ- 
ent men from the beginning really deny our descent from Adam; for their 
contention postulates the belief that there must always have been more 
than one man on the earth: which, of course, (and as Dante himself adds), 
was not generally tenable in his day. 


- s€ uomo non si pud fare di villano gentile, o di vile padre non pud 
nascere gentil figlio, . . che delli due inconvenienti, l’uno seguire con- 
viene: l’uno si @, che nulla Nobilta sia; l’aitro si 2, che ’l1 mondo sempre 
sia stato con pid uomini, sicché da uno solo la umana generazione discesa 
non sia . . . . e questo é falsissimo appo il Filosofo, appo la nostra Fede 
che mentire non pud, appo la legge e credenza antica de’ Gentili; 

Ibid., Cap. vii: 

E cost quelli che dal padre o da alcuno suo maggiore di schiatta é nobilitato, 
e non persevera in quella, non solamente é vile, ma vilissimo, e degna 
d’ogni dispetto e vituperio pid che altro villano. 
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17. Dante (written about 1300-1318). Purgatorio vii, ll.121, 122: 
Rade volte risurge per li rami 
L’umani probitate: 
18. Dante (written about 1300-1318). Paradiso xvi, ll.1, 7, 8, 9: 
O poco nostra nobilta di sangue, 
Ben sei tu manto che tosto raccorce, 
Si che se non s’appon di die in die, 
Lo tempo va dintorno con le force. 


The history of thought affords us little of greater interest 
than when it enables us to watch our forbears struggling with 
aproblem of which either the solution is now common knowledge 
or which has ceased to seem important. This interest, I trust, 
will be a sufficient excuse for the present digression. 

Behind the problem of the possibility of churls aspiring 
successfully to nobility there naturally lay that of the origin 
of that difference between the two classes which in the first 
place made such aspiration desirable. In regard to this more 
fundamental problem, the tendency, on the whole, was to 
accept, without question, Adam as the unique ancestor of the 
human race and to believe, therefore, that all men were original- 
ly noble and might become so again so far as there was anything 
in the nature of the structure of society to prevent them. There 
were, however, attempts at what were perhaps felt to be more 
realistic theories of the origin of the human species; one or two 
of these I shall set down. The idea itself of the existence of 
differences sharply distinguishing the classes of men was, one 
needs to remind oneself, a very real one to our medieval! an- 
cestors, and they were consequently keenly alive to the prob- 
lems presented by it. 

Students of Old Norse literature will recall in this connection 
the Rigspula (Poetic Edda: prob. from 10th & 11th cent’s.).* 
Here we have a theory of origin the more interesting because, 
though medieval, it is nevertheless uninfluenced by the opening 
chapters of Genesis. A god Rig, one of the Aesir, sets out on his 
travels. He comes first to an exceedingly humble dwelling, stays 
with the goodman and his wife for three nights, and gets upon 
the wife a child, who is named Thrall. Like most peasants in 


* Hildebrand and Gering, Saemundar Edda, Paderborn 1912: pp. 166 ff. 
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medieval literature, he is thoroughly unprepossessing in appear- 
ance: 

Vas par 4 hondum hrokkit skinn, 

kropnir knuar, wie. < 

fingr digrir, falligt andlit, 

latr hryggr, langir héelar. 
From Thrall and a woman of his own class, called Thy, who 
suddenly and unaccountably appears from nowhere, descends 
the race of thralls. Then Rig proceeds on his journey and begets 
in the same way the races of churls’ and of earls. 

The poem as a whole is distinctly contemptuous of the 
thralls. 

From one point of view, this account is less logical than 
some to follow, since it makes no attempt to explain the genesis 
of the three couples who are already there before Rig comes and 
already sharply distinguished socially without his intervention. 

The Cursor Mundi (probably 1300-1325) overrides the 
difficulty of Adam’s uniqueness by beginning with Noah. It 
was to Noah’s three sons that society owed its complexity: 
from Shem came freemen; from Japhet, knights; from Ham, 
thralls: 

thrall of cham pe maledight.* 


Since Mantuan’s tale (printed 1498) is translated by Barclay, 
I shall not quote the Latin.® 
English readers owe their knowledge of Mantuan’s pretty 
poem chiefly to Alexander Barclay, who gave it an English dress 
in his fifth eclogue, Cytezen and Uplondyshman (1514). One 
day God visits Eve while Adam is busy in his fields. But our 
Mother, endowed by the poet with more children than Genesis 
allows her, fears that the Lord, differing in this from future 
executives, will not be pleased with her fruitfulness: 


Anone she blusshed, revolvynge in her mynde, 

That yf our Lorde ther should al those babys fynde, 
So sone engendred, supposynge he nedes must 

That it was token of to great carnell lust, 


’ Apparently by churl is here meant the class of well-to-do farmers and 
artisans: see stanza 24. 

SE. E. T.S. 57, 99, 101; 59-62; 66-68: 11.2133-2138. 

* Eclogues, ed. W. P. Mustard, Baltimore 1911: Eclogue VI, p. 92, ll. 73- 
102. 
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And all asshamed, as fast as ever she myght, 

She hasted and hydde some of them out of syght, 
Some under hey, some under strawe and chaffe, 

Some in the chymnaye, some in a tubbe of draffe; 
But such as were fayre, and of theyr stature ryght, 

As wyse and subtyle reserved she in syght. 
Anone came our Lorde unto the woman nere, 

And her saluted, with swete and smylynge chere; 
And sayde,—“‘Woman, let me thy chyldren se, 

I come to promote eche after his degre.” 


And than at the laste, to the most olde of all, _ 
He sayde, ‘‘Have thou ceptre of Rome imperyall, 
Thou arte the eldest, thou shalte have moost honoure, 
Justyce requyreth that thou be Emperoure.” 
Than to the seconde he sayde, “It is semynge, 
That thou be haunsed to honour of a Kynge.” 
And unto the thyrde he gave such dygnyte, 
To guyde an army, and noble duke to be, 
And sayde, “Have thou here harde yron and armoure, 
Be thou in batayle a heed and a governoure.”’ 
And so forthe to other, as they were in degree, 
Eche he promoteth to worthy dygnyte. 


In the meane season Eve very joyfull was, 

That all these maters were brought so well to pas; 
Than fle she in hast, for to have pleasour more, 

And them presented whom she hadde hydde before; 
And unrequyred presentynge them, sayde she, 

“O Lorde, these also my veray chyldren be! 


Withsave to graunte them some offyce of honour.” 
Theyr heer was ruggyd, poudred all with chaffe, 

Some full of strawes, some other full of draffe, 
Some with cobwebbes and dust were so arayed, 

That one beholdynge on them myght be afrayde; 
Blacke was theyr colour, and bad was theyr fygure, 

Uncomely to syght, mysshapen of stature. 
Our Lorde not smyled on them to shewe pleasaunce, 

But sayde to them thus, with trowbled countenaunce, 
“Ye smell all smoky, of stubbyll and of chaffe, 

Ye smell of the grounde, of wedes and of draffe, 
And after your sent, and tedyous savoure, 

Shall be your rowmes, and all your behavour. 
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None can a pytcher towme to a sylver pece, 
Nor make goodly sylke of a gotes flece; 
And harde is also to make withouten fayle, 
A bryght two hande swerde of a cowe’s tayle! 
No more wyll I make, howbeit that I can, 
Of a vyle vylayne a noble gentylman! 


Ye shall be plowemen, and tyllers of the grounde, 
And such other sorte whose dayly busynesse 
Passeth in warkes, and labour ef vylenes. 


To stowpe, and to swete, and subjecte to become, 
And never to be rydde from bondage and thraldome.”’ 


Thus began honour, and thus began bondage,!° 


While none of these speculations as to the origin of society 


gives evidence of any spark of sympathy for the peasant, that 
found in the Orlandino of Teofilo Folengo (1491-1544) is little 
short of shocking even to those whose taste has been hardened 
by a considerable familiarity with medieval personal abuse. 
Villeins, we are told, were created out of the dung of donkeys: 


Passava Giove per un gran villaggio 

con Panno, con Priapo ed Imeneo; 
trovan ch’un asinello in sul rivaggio 
molte pallotte del suo sterco feo. 

Disse Priapo:—Questo é gran dannaggio: 
En, Domine, fac homines ex eo. 

— Surge, villane—, disse Giove allora; 

E ’1 villan di que’ stronzi saltd fora," 


Melanchthon’s pupil Agricola (1492-1566) is said to have 


answered the question “Als Adam reutte und Eva spann, wer 
was da ein Edelmann?” with (apparently) the same story of 
the unequal children of Eve as is found in Mantuan.” 


19. 


To return to our list of citations— 


Renart le Contrefait (one version, 1319-1322; another, 1328-1341). Cited 
Lenient, C., La Satire en France au Moyen Age, Paris 1859; pp. 201, 204, 
205: 

Vilains est apelez a plain 

Non poes por ce que il soit plain 


10 Percy Society, vol. xxii, pp. 11-15. 
1 Opere Italiane, Bari 1911: vol. i, p. 99. For the peasant in medieval 


Italian literature, see Merlini, Satira Contro il Villano, Torino 1894. 





12 See J. Bolte, Der Bauer im deutschen Liede, Berlin 1890, p. 179 
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De vilenie ne de mal non: 

Més de ville est vilains 4 nom; 
Nulz n’est vilains, qui voir audit, 
S’il n’est fal en fait et en dit. 


Boson, Nicole (written some time in first half of fourteenth century, but 
not earlier than 1320). Les Contes Moralisés, ed. Smith and Meyer, 
Anciens Textes Francais, Paris 1889; p. 22, no. 16: 
Ore bestorne le siecle . . . . qar les gentilez devinrent failliz e les pesauntz 
devienent gentilez . . . ceo ge ne ont pas par nature, par graunt travaillie 
se purchacent sen e curtesie . . . . Mes les fitz de grauntz seignurs se 
appuent tant a lur gentrye qe meyns apernent. 
Ibid., p. 122, no. 102: 
col ia la manere e les techez des plusurs ne se acordent mye al 
genterie de lur nation, 
Ayenbite of Inwyt (1340). E. E. T.S., no. 23, p. 87: 
Pe zope noblesse comp of pe gentyle herte. Vorzope non herte ne is gentyl: 
bote he louie god. panne per ne is non noblesse: bote to serui god an 
louye, ne vyleynye. bote ine pe contrarie pet is god to wrepi and to do 
zenne. Non ne ys ari3t genty! ne noble of pe gentilesse of pe bodye. Vor 
ase to pe bodye: alle we bye children of one moder. Det is of erbe: and 
of wose. 
Rolle of Hampole (1290?-1349). Moral Poem: With E. I. O.; E. E. T.S., 
no. 26, p. 80, ll. 1-4: 
The ‘“‘When Adam deived”’ couplet has successfully resisted exclusion from 
this study, not only because our main theme is really implicit in it, but also 
because the two often appear together in the same context (see no’s. 1, 3, 
11, 15, 16, 21 above, and passim): 
When Adam dalfe and Eue spane, 
Go spire if pou may spede, 
Whare was pan pe pride of man, 
Pat nowe merres his mede? 
Boccaccio (written before 1353). Decameron, Fourth Day, Novel 1: 
tu vedrai noi d’una massa di carne tutti la carne avere, e da uno medesimo 
Creatore tutte l’anime con iguali forze, con iguali potenzie, con iguali virta 
create. La virtd primieramente noi, che tutti nascemmo e nasciamo iguali, 
ne distinse; e quegli che di lei maggior parte avevano e adoperavano, 
nobili furon detti, e il rimanente rimase non nobile. . . . Ragguarda tra 
tutti i tuoi nobili uomini, et esamina la lor virtid, i lor costumi e le loro 
maniere, e d’altra parte quelle di Guiscardo ragguarda: se tu vorrai senza 
animosita giudicare, tu dirai lui nobilissimo, e questi tuoi nobili tutti esser 
villani. 
(See Dryden’s translation, no. 64 below). 
Piers Plowman (1362-1399). B xi, 194-202: 
For on Calvarye of Crystes blode . Crystenedome gan sprynge, 
And blody bretheren we bycome there . of o body ywonne, 
As quasi modo geniti . and gentil men uche one, 
No beggere ne boye amonges us . but if it synne made, 
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27. 
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Qui facit peccatum, servus est peccati, etc. 
In the olde lawe . as holy lettre telleth, 

Mennes sones . men called us uchone, 

Of Adames issue and Eve . ay til god-man deyde; 

And after his resurreccioun. Redemptor was his name, 

And we his bretheren, thourgh hym yboust . bothe riche and pore. 
Wycliffe (written between 1377-1384). Ed. Arnold, Select Works, Oxford 
1869: iii, p. 125: 

And as anentis pride of monnis kynn, Adam was most gentil mon aftir 
Jesus Crist, and he come of erthe, as oure byleve teches. . . .And so hit 
is a folye, a mon to be proude for nobley of his kynn, for alle we comen 
of erthe. . . .If we take hede to stories of men, lordes of po worlde by 
trechorie and raveyne ben comen to hor lordschipps; and pis makes no 
gentil mon; and bondage to men, ;if a mon be virtuouse, makes a mon to 
be fre to God. 

Chaucer (wrote cir. 1366-1400). Romaunt of the Rose: Il. 2187-2197: 
But undirstonde in thyn entent, 
That this is not myn entendement, 
To clepe no wight in no ages 
Only gentil for his linages. 
But who so that is vertuous, 
And in his port nought outrageous, 
Whan sich oon thou seest thee biforn, 
Though he be not gentil born, 
Thou mayst wel seyn, this is a soth, 
That he is gentil, bicause he doth 
As longeth to a gentilman; 
Ibid., 11.2200-2202: 
A cherl is demed by his dede, 
Of hye or lowe, as ye may see, 
Or of what kinrede that he be. 
Chaucer. Gentilesse: 
For unto vertu longeth dignitee, 
And noght the revers, saufly dar i deme, 
Al were he mytre, croune, or diademe. 
Chaucer. Translation of Boethius; Skeat, vol. ii, p. 42, ll.17-19: 
And therefor it is thus, that honour ne comth nat to vertu for cause of 
dignitee, but ayeinward honour comth to dignitee for cause of vertu. 
Ibid., pp. 64, 65, .1124-38: 
But now, of this name of gentilesse, what man is it that ne may wel seen 
how veyn and how flittinge a thing it is? For yif the name of gentilesse be 
referred to renoun and cleernesse of linage, thanne is gentil name but a 
foreine thing, that is to scyn, to hem of hir linage. For it semeth that gentil- 
esse be a maner preysinge that comth of the deserte of ancestres. And 
yif preysinge maketh gentilesse, thanne moten they nedes be gentil 
that ben preysed. For which thing it folweth, that yif thou ne have no 
gentilesse of thyself, that is to seyn, preyse that comth of thy deserte, foreine 
gentilesse ne maketh thee nat gentil. But certes, yif ther be any good in 
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32. 


33. 


35. 
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gentilesse, I trowe it be al-only this, that it semeth as that a maner 
necessitee be imposed to gentil men, for that they ne sholden nat 
outrayen or forliven fro the virtues of hir noble kinrede. 

Ibid., p. 65: 

Al the linage of men that ben in erthe ben of semblable birthe. On allone 
is fader of thinges . . . .Thanne comen alle mortal folk of noble sede; 
. . . .yif thou loke your biginninge, and god your auctor and your maker, 
thanne nis ther no forlived wight, but-yif he norisshe his corage un-to 
vyces, and forlete his propre burthe. 

Chaucer. Melibeus; Skeat, B :2830: 

And certes he sholde nat be called a gentil man, that after god and good 
conscience, alle things left, ne dooth his diligence and bisinesse to kepen 
his good name. 


30. Chaucer. Wife of Bath’s Tale; D:11.1109 ff.: 


31. 


32. 


33. 


35. 


Loke who that is most vertuous alway, 
Privee and apert, and most entendeth ay 
To do the gentil dedes that he can, 
And tak him for the grettest gentil man. 
For vileyns sinful dedes make a cherl. 
Chaucer. Somnours Tale; D: 1.2206: 
Our idea is implicit in the line where Chaucer has his lady say of a well-to- 
do citizen (who, of course, is not really a churl) when he behaves grossly— 
I seye, a cherl hath doon a cherles dede. 
Chaucer. Clerkes Tale; E:11.425, 426: 
Griselda’s husband—— 
. .saugh that under low degree 
Was ofte vertu hid, .. . 
Chaucer. Words of the Franklin; F:ll. 686, 687: 
. . « .y on possessioun 
But-if a man be vertuous with-al. 
Chaucer. Persones Tale; I: §27, p. 596: 
Eek for to pryde him of his gentrye is ful greet folye; for ofte tyme the 
gentrye of the body binimeth the gentrye of the soule; and eek we ben 
alle of o fader and of o moder; and alle we been of o nature roten and 
corrupt, both riche and povre. For sothe, o manere gentrye is for to preise, 
that apparailleth mannes corage with vertues and moralitees, and maketh 
him Cristes child. For truste wel, that over what man sinne hath maistrie, 
he is a verray cherl to sinne. 
Gower (written 1376-1379). Mirour de l’Omme; ed. Macaulay, Oxford 
1899: ll. 17336-17340: 
Qant Eve estoit la prioresse 
Du no lignage en terre yci, 
N’y fuist alors q’ot de noblesce 


% Cf. Lydgate, Chorle and Bird, Halliwell, Lydgate’s Minor Poems, Percy 


Soc. II.: p. 192: The chorle delitethe to speke of rybaudye. 
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Un plus que |’autre ou de richesce; 
Ne sai comment gentil nasqui. 
Ibid., ll. 23389-23394: 
Tous suismes d’un Adam issuz, 
Combien que I|’un soit au dessus 
En halt estat, et l’autre en bass; 
Et tous au mond nasquismes nudz, 
Car ja nasquist si riches nuls 
Qui de nature ot un pigas. 
(No one, that is, no matter how rich, was ever 
born with a pointed shoe). 
Ibid., ll. 23395-23400: 
O tu q’en servitute m’as, 
Si je meinz ay et tu plus as 
Richesce, et soietz sanz vertus, 
Si tu malfais et je bien fas, 
Dieus changera tes sis en as, 
Tu meinz aras et j’aray plus. 
Ibid., 1.23405: 
Tous suismes fils de dame Evain. 
36. Gower (written 1390, 1390-91, 1393). Confessio Amantis, ed. Macaulay, 
Oxford 1899: ll. 2204-2229: 
Adam, which alle was tofore 
With Eve his wif, as of hem tuo, 
Al was aliche gentil tho; 
So that of generacion 
To make declaracion, 
Ther mai no gentilesce be. 
Ibid., 11.2269-2277: 
For after the condicion 
Of resonable entencion, 
The which out of the Soule groweth 
And the vertu fro vice knoweth, 
Wherof a man the vice eschuieth, 
Withoute Slowthe and vertu suieth, 
That is a verrai gentil man, 
And nothing elles which he can, 
Ne which he hath, ne which mai. 
37. Chronicon Angliae (runs from 1328-1388; written toward close of fourteenth 
century). Rolls Series, London 1874; p. 321: 
Of course, the locus classicus for “Adam delved’’ in fourteenth century 
England is the chronicles which refer to John Ball’s sermon (1381): 
Whanne Adam dalfe and Eve span, 
Who was panne a gentil man? 
38. Walsingham (d. 1422?). Historia Anglicana, Rolls Series, ii, p. 32: 
Whan Adam dalf, and Eve span, 
Wo was thanne a gentilman? 
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39. John Balj (delivered 1381). Sermon to the Rebels; quotation in Oman, 


41. 


43. 


45. 


46. 


Great Revolt, Oxford 1906, pp. 51, 52; see also Chronicon Angliae, p. 321: 
. . .if God had intended some to be serfs and others lords, He would have 
made a distinction between them at the beginning. 
Thomas Usk (written cir. 1387). Testament of Love; Skeat, Oxford 
Chaucer, vol. vii, book ii, chap. viii, 11.99-101: 
Better is it thy kinne to ben by thee gentyled, than thou to glorifye of 
thy kinnes gentilesse, and hast no desert therof thy-selfe. 
Latin proverb (fourteenth century). In Hazlitt, Proverbs, London 1907; 
p. 523: 
Cum vanga quadam tellurem foderit Adam, 
Et Eva neus fuerat, quis generosus erat? 
(Hazlitt says that this appears to be the parent 
phrase). 
[Hazlitt gives also a Middle German version, undated: 
So Adam reutte, and Eva span, 
Wer was da ein eddleman? 
From Bohn’s Har.dbook of Proverbs, London 1857, p. 194 are the following 
lines, undated: 
When Adam delv’d, and Eve span, 
Where was then the gentleman? 
Upstart a churl, and gathered good, 
And thence did spring our gentle blood. } 


. Song (of fourteenth century). In Wright, Songs and Carols, London 1856, 


p. 2: 
Now bething the, gentilman, 
How Adam dalf and Eve span. 
Christine dc Pisan (written 1401). Le Dit de la Rose; ed. Maurice Roy, 
Paris 1886-1896; vol. ii, p. 39, ll. 336 f.: 
J’appelle villains ceulz qui font 
Villenies, qui les deffont, 
Je n’entens pas par bas lignaige 
Le vilain, mais par vil courage; 
Scogan, Henry (written cir. 1413). Scogan, unto the Lordes and Gentilmen 
of the Kinges house, Stowe’s edition, London 1561; Fol. cccxxxiiii, back; 
see Skeat’s Chaucer, i, p. 83; Scogan is following Chaucer: 
Here maie ye see that vertuous noblesse 
Cometh not to you by waie of auncestrie 
But it cometh by lefull businesse 
Of honest life. . . . 
Declaring of Religion (1421). E. E. T. S. no. 124, p. 81: 
Thou; pou be of genty! blod, 
Penk all com of Adam and Eue. 
Adam of Usk (1352?-1430; MS prob. 1440-1450). Chronicon Adae de Usk, 
ed. Thompson, E. M., London 1904; pp. vii, 56, 219; see also engraving on 
front binding: 
Adam of Usk, as a mark of his descent from Adam, has for shield of arms: 
on a field sable, a naked man (Adam, the father of mankind) delving. 
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49. 
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James I. (1349-1437). Good Counsel; in Skeat, The Kingis Quair: together 
with a Ballad of Good Counsel, Edinburgh 1911 (Scottish Text Society); 
p. 5i: 
. . « .wertew floure and rut is of noblay. 
Lydgate (1370?-1451?). On the Wretchedness of Worldly Affairs; Halliwell, 
Lydgate’s Minor Poems, London 1841, Percy Society; p. 123: 
Oure fader Adam bygan withe sore travaile, 
Whan he was flemed out of Paradice. 
Lord! what myght than gentillesse availe, 
The first stokke of labour toke his price; 
Adam in the tilthe whilom was holden wyse, 
And Eve in spynnyng prudent was also, 
Lydgate. The Order of Fools, ibid. p. 165: 
Cherol of condicions and born of gentil bloode (i.e., a churl in behavior, 
though born of gentle blood). 
Lydgate. The Chorle and the Bird; ibid., p. 191: 
And he is moste madde that doth his besynesse, 
To teche a chorle termys of gentilnesse. 
Rimatori Napoletani (fifteenth century). In Rimatori Napoletani del 
Quattrocento, ed. Mario Mandalari, Caserta 1885; p. 24: 
Non e sulo gentilomo 
Quillo che nasse gentile 
Non le basta auere lo nomo 
Sili facte soy so uile 
[In the footnote, the editor quotes the proverb: Non é villano perché in 
villa stia,——Maa villano é chi usa villania. 
From Calabria he quotes another version: Non é viddhano cu viddhanu 
nasi; viddhanu é ccu la fa la viddhania. | : 
Castiglione (written 1514). Cortegiano; in Hoby’s translation, London 
1900; pp. 44, 46: 
On the whole, noblenesse of birth ia regarded as significant, but the author 
is not unaware of what may be said on the other side: 

. .sondrye, who for all they were borne of moste noble bloude, yet have 
they bene heaped full of vyces: and contrarywise, many unnoble that have 
made famous their posteritie. And yf it be true that you sayde before, that 
the privie force of the firste seede is in everye thynge, we shoulde al bee 
in one maner condicion, for that we had all one selfe begynnynge, and one 
shoulde not bee more noble than an other. 

Vives (1524). Satellitium (for the Princess Mary), quoted in Berdan, 
Tudor Poetry, Macmillan 1920, p. 316: 

We shall see how this works out if we make use of an induction in this 
matter. Which horse is noble? which dog? Is it not the best (optimus) 
and so in other animals and stocks: therefore also the noble man is 
none other than the best man morally. 

Mery Tales and Quicke Answeres, no. lxx (printed cir. 1535). Hazlitt, 
Shakespeare Jest-Books, vol. i: 

There was a rude clubbysshe felowe, that longe had served the duke of 
Orliance; wherfore he cam on a tyme to the duke, and desired to be made 
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a gentyll man. To whom the duke answered: in good feyth, I may well 
make the ryche, but as for genty] man I can never make the. 
By which wordes appereth, that goodes and riches do not make a gentyl 
man, but noble and vertuous conditions do.“ 

55. Ascham (written 1563-1568). Schoolmaster; book i: 

. -how great soever they [great men’s children] be now by blood, and 
other men’s meanes, they shall become a great deale greater hereafter, 
by lerninge, vertue, and their owne desertes. 

The fault is in your selves, ye noble mens sonnes, and therefore ye deserve 
the greater blame, that commonlie, the meaner mens children, cum to be, 
the wisest councellours, and greatest doers, in the weightie affaires of this 
Realme. 
For he [God] knoweth, that Nobilitie, without vertue and wisedome, is 
bloud in deede, but bloud trewelie, without bones and sinewes; 
56. Proverb (sixteenth century). In Liedersammlungen des xvi Jahrhunderts, 

besonders aus der Zeit Heinrichs VIII; Anglia, vol. 26, pp. 94 ff.: 

Whan Adam delffid & eve span, 

Who was than a jentilman? 

cum uanga quadam tellurem ffoderat adam 

ast eva neus fluerat quis generosus erat? 

57. Certayne Conceyts and Jeasts no. 1 (printed 1609). Ed. Hazlitt, Shakes- 

peare Jest-Books, voll. iii: 
(Same tale is in Mery Tales and Quicke Answeres, vol. i, no. lxxxvi). 
A certayne Poore-man met king Phillip, & besought him for something, 
because he was his kinsman. The king demanded fré whence descended. 
Who answered: from Adam. Then the K. commanded an Almes to be 
given. Hee replyed, an Almes was not the gift of a king; to whome the 
king answered: if I should so reward all my kindred in that kinde, I should 
leave but little for myselfe. 


I wish to include just a few references that recur to me from 
more modern literature, if only to indicate how vigorous the 
sentiment, as a poetic theme, is in its old age—how old an age, 
no one would venture to say! The few that follow will outeany 
suggest others to the reader. 

58. Shakespeare (written 1597). Merchant of Venice; Act IT, Scene ix, 11.40 ff.: 


O, that estates, degrees, and offices 
Were not deriv’d corruptly, and that clear honour 


44 Ibid., no. xli: the jest of the villayne who went to the city to see the king; 
but when the king was pointed out to him— 

Is that the kyng, quod the villayne? what, thou mockest me, quod he, me 
thinke that is a man in a peynted garment. 

By this tale ye may perceyve (as Lycurgus proved by experience) that 
nourysshynge, good bryngynge up and exercyse ben more apte to leade folke to 
humanite and the doynge of honest thynges than Nature her selfe. They for 
the mooste part are noble, free, and vertuous, whiche in their youthe bene well 
nourysshed up, and vertuously endoctryned. 
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Were purchas’d by the merit of the wearer! 

How many then should cover that stand bare; 

How many be commanded that command; 

How much low peasantry would then be glean’d 

From the true seed of honour; and how much honour 

Pick’d from the chaff and ruin of the times 

To be new-varnish’d. 
Sir Thomas Browne (written probably 1635). Religio Medici; the second 
part, paragraph i; or edition, Boston 1862, p. 116: 

. .there is a nobility without heraldry, a natural dignity, whereby one 
man is ranked with another, another filed before him, according to the 
quality of his desert, and pre-eminence of his good parts. 

Izaac Walton (published 1635). Compleat Angler; ed. Gough and Balston, 
Oxford 1915; p. 40: 
. . » -L would rather prove myself a gentleman, by being learned and 
humble, valiant and inoffensive, virtuous and communicable, than by 
any fond ostentation of riches, or, wanting those virtues myself, boast 
that these were in my ancestors. . . . 
Boileau (written 1665). Satire V., the whole of it, but especially this line: 
La vertu d’un coeur noble est la marque certaine. 
(Cf. Juvenal, no. 2 above.) 
Thomas Jordan (1612?-1685). The Prodigal’s Resolution; in Ritson, 
Ancient Songs and Ballads, London 1829; p. 285: 
Old Adam and our grandam Eve 
By digging and by spinning, 
Did to all kings and princes give 
A radical beginning. 
Dryden (written cir. 1699). Wife of Bath, 11.384 ff.: 
The nobleman is he, whose noble mind 
Is filled with inborn worth, unborrowed from his kind. 


.virtue comes not by inheritance. 

Do as your progenitors have done, 

And by their virtues prove yourself their son. 
Dryden (written cir. 1699). Sigismonda and Guiscardo, 11.501 ff.: 

Tere when the world began, 

One common mass composed the mould of man. 

The same Almighty power inspired the frame 

With kindled life, and formed the souls the same; 

The faculties of intellect and will 

Dispensed with equal hand, disposed with equal skill, 

Like liberty indulged, with choice of good or ill. 

Thus born alike, from virtue first began 

The difference that distinguished man from man: 


He claimed no title from descent of blood, 
But that which made him noble made him good. 
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oon . he whose mind 
Is virtuous, is alone of noble kind. 
. .true nobility is of the mind. 
65. Robert Southey (written 1794). Wat Tyler, beginning of Act II.: 
When Adam delv’d, and Eve span, 
Who was then the gentleman? 
In the following lines our sentiment is implicit, only phrased from a 
different point of view: 
Be he villain, be he fool, 
Still to hold despotic rule, 
Trampling on his slaves with scorn; 
This is to be nobly born. 
66. Burns (written 1785). The Cotter’s Saturday Night; stanza xix (and, of 
course, see Burns passim): 
Princes and lords are but the breath of kings, 
‘An honest man’s the noblest work of God;’ 
And certes, in fair Virtue’s heavenly road, 
The cottage leaves the palace far behind; 
What is a lordling’s pomp? a cumbrous. load, 
Disguising oft the wretch of human kind, 
Studied in arts of Hell, in wickedness refin’d! 
67. Tennyson (published 1842, but written earlier). Lady Clara Vere de Vere: 
Trust me, Clara Vere de Vere, 
From yon blue heavens above us bent 
The gardener Adam and his wife 
Smile at the claims of long descent. 
Howe’er it be, it seems to me, 
’Tis only noble to be good. 
Kind hearts are more than coronets, 
And simple faith than Norman blood. 
68. William Morris (written 1886, 1887). Dream of John Ball: 
When Adam delved and Eve span 
Who was then the gentleman? 


Probably the reader has already asked himself, Were there 
any dissenting voices from what seems to have been a remark- 
able unanimity of affirmative opinion upon a question to which, 
in feudal times, we should naturally expect a decidedly negative 
answer? In the first place, one needs to remind oneself, I think, 
that there are a few questions to which, whatever our practice 
or secret beliefs may be regarding them, our common nature 
instinctively shrinks from giving directly, in good set terms, a 
minority answer. Throughout the Christian era, certainly, the 
subject of the latent possibilities of the lowly has been one of 
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those questions. Still there was dissent. Unfortunately only 
a few instances have come to my notice. There can be no doubt, 
however, that special research on the subject would yield much 
more of interest, which would tend to balance the above 
apparent unanimity. 


1. Walter Map (began to be written cir. 1180). De Nugis Curialium, ed. M. R. 
James, Oxford 1914, pp. 207 ff.: 
Map tells the story of the rise of Earl Godwin, the cowherd’s son. He com- 
ments on it: all the courtesy, affability, and largesse that is usual, and to 
be expected, in a noble, or the son of a king,—all was manifested with 
serene urbanity by this son of a cowherd: 
Quicquid enim affabilitatis, facecie, largitatis, a quouis nobili uel eciam regis 
filio solet aut iuste potest expeti, totum omnibus hilaritate plena bubulci 
filius exhibet. 
But Map is chiefly struck by the unusualness of this development. Who 
could believe a churl devoid of churlishness? he asks: 
Quod quidem eo videtur mirabilius, quo contigit insperacius. Quis enim 
rusticum rusticitatis expertem crederet, et tanto uirtutum odore precluem? 
He then goes on to explain how this can be. His meaning appears to be 
that the base-born man, while he may conceivably be possessed of ability 
(probitas), cannot be truly gentle (bonitas) : 
Non dico yirum bonum, sed probum et improbum. Generositatis est filia 
bonitas, cuius habere summam degeneres dat spiencia; probitas autem 
tam est boni quam mali. Bonitas non nisi bonum, probitas utrumque facit. 
Hunc autem non dico bonum, quia degenerem scio, sed probum, quia 
strenuus in agendis, audax in periculis, in casus inuolans, executor inuictus, 
dubiorum elector uelox, et iuris et iniurie fortis euictor. 
Ibid., pp. 211, 212, Map explicitly says that he hates villeins and distrusts 
them: 
Cum naturaliter oderit anima mea seruos, hoc mihi placet in eis, quod 
circa finem et oportunitates edocent quantum amandi sint. Prouerbium 
Anglicum de seruis est, Haue hund to godsib, ant stent in pir oder hond, quod 
est, canem suscipe compatrem, et altera manu baculum. 

2. Jean de Meun (fi. 1268-1277). Le Roman de la Rose, ed. Méon, Paris 1814, 
11.6602, 6603: 
These are the words of a princess to her father and need not be understood 
as expressing an opinion of Jean de Meun’s: 

Gentillesce est noble et si l’ain, 
Qu’el n’entre mie en cuer vilain.” 

3. Owl and Nightingale (before 1250). Belles Lettres edn., ll. 98 ff.: 

The story of the egg of low degree that was laid in the falcon’s nest: the 


16 I do not refer to the general medieval scorn of the peasant, but to explicit 
statements negativing the belief in the possibility of his becoming truly noble. 

8 As so often in Old French, it seems impossible to be certain whether 
vilain is simply an adjective here or has in addition personal implication. 
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resulting bird was recognized for what he was by his bad behavior and 
thrown out. Then follow this comment and proverb: 
Per-by men seggep a by-spel, 
Peyh hit ne beo fulliche spel, 
Al so hit is bi pan un-gode 
Pat is icumen of fule brode, 
& is y-meynd wip freo monne, 
Euer he cup pat he com penne, 
Pat he com of pan adel eye, 
Peyh he a freo neste leye. 
Peyh appel trendli from pe treo, 
par he and oper myde grewe, 
Peyh he beo par-from bicume, 
He cup hwenene he is i-cume. 
Le Des pit au Vilain (thirteenth century). In Jubinal, Jongleurs et Trouveres, 
Paris 1835, p. 109: 
Let a vilain possess all the treasures of the world, yet he is and remains a 
vilain: 
Vilains est fols et sos et ors; 
Se toz li avoirs et li ors 
De cest monde estoit siens, par non, 
N’ert li vilains se vilains non. 
Nicole Bozon (written first half of fourteenth century, not earlier than 1320). 
Les Contes Moralisés, ed. Smith and Meyer, Anciens Textes Francais, 
Paris 1889, p. 23, no. 17: 
Auxint est de plusours gents que sont nez de bas lignage. Mes ke il soyent 
en haut mountez, sovent apris e enformes en religion ou en siecle ou en 
dignetee, touz jours retornent a lur estat ea la nature dont il sont neez. 
Then two English proverbs are quoted: 

Stroke oule and schrape oule and evere is oule oule. 

Trendle the appel nevere so fer he conyes fro what tree he cam. 
Thomas Cranmer (delivered 1549). Sermon on the Norfolk rebels, in Th. 
Cranmer, Parker Society, Cambridge 1846, p. 195: 

a gentleman will ever show himself a gentleman, and a villain a villain.!” 


GEORGE McGILL Voct 
Harvard University 


17 Rather striking evidence of the universality of the theme in the Middle 


Ages are the following two passages, which were noticed too late to be put into 
their proper place in the list. Probably the last place one would look to find 
Generositas virtus would be in Arthurian romance of the twelfth century. 


Le Livre de Lancelot del Lac (toward end of twelfth and beginning of 


thirteenth centuries). Ed. H. O. Sommer, Vulgate Version, vol. iii, Washington 
1910, p. 89, ll. 28-32: 


Lancelot is conversing with the Lady of the Lake: 
Et len me fait entendant que dun homme & dune feme sont issus toutes 


gens. Ie ne sai pas par quel raison li un ont plus de gentilleche que li autre . se 
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on ne la conquert par proeche autresi com on fait les terres & les autres honors. 
Mais tant sachies vous bien de voir . que se li grant cuer faisoient les gentiex 
hommes . Ie quideroie encore estre des plus gentiex. . . . 

Ibid., p. 113, 11.31-40- 

The Lady of the Lake explains to Lancelot how knights originated: 

Et tant sachies vous bien que cheualiers ne fu mie fais a gas ne establis . & 
non pas por che quil fuissent au commenchement plus gentil homme ne plus 
haut de lignage li un de lautre . Car dun peire & dune meire deschendirent toute 
gent . Mais quant enuie & couoitise commencha a croistre ei monde . Et 
forche commencha a vaintre droiture . A chele eure estoient encore pareil & un 
et autre de lignage . & de gentilleche. Et quant li foible ne porent plus souffrir 
ne endurer encontre les fors . si establirent desor aus garans & desfendeors por 
garandir les foibles & les paisibles . Et tenir selonc droiture Et por les fors 
bouter ariere des tors quil faisoient & des outrages. 
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THE LAY OF SIR GAWAYNE AND THE 
GREEN KNIGHT 


The mid-fourteenth century was a wonderful time in which 
to be alive in England. At last the feeling of strangeness which 
had existed between the varying elements of the population had 
worn away, and the nation was one at heart. Griffith of Car- 
marthen, Orm of Grimsby, Dirk the weaver of Norwich, Alfred 
the franklin of besyde Salisbury, and Geoffrey of London, all 
felt their English hearts swell within them at their victories over 
their ancient enemies at Sluys, at Crécy, at Neville’s Cross. 
Was not their king with the fine old English name, Edward, the 
vicar general of the Holy Roman Empire? and had he not 
practically refused the election of Emperor himself? At last the 
good old days of English glory had come back, and it seemed 
as if that splendid Englishman, King Arthur, were once more 
returned from Avilion to lead his people in a triumphal march 
across a subjugated world. Ancient English customs were 
revived. The English merchant wore his forked beard to show 
the foreigners with whom they had to deal. The English 
language was once more exalted. And most significantly, as a 
focal point about which to attract knights from the whole world 
and to unite them under bonds of fellowship, the Round Table 
of Arthur was revived. Its effect was, it is true, a trifle marred 
by the fact that Philip of France held a rival Round Table to 
which he sent invitations broadcast, and which attracted the 
Italian and German knights for whom Edward III had angled.! 
Nevertheless, everybody knew that Philip was a usurper, so 
that anything he might do had no real corroding influence on 
Edward’s glories. But the magnificence of that Edwardian 
Round Table which was held early in the year 1344 would 
certainly have astounded King Arthur—the innumerable host 
of counts, barons, and burgesses, and more magnificent still, 
their ladies, the four days feasting and revelry, where we are 
told “‘inter dominos et dominas non defuerunt tripudia, am- 


1 Thomae Walsingham, Historia Anglicana, Rolls Series 28. pt. 1, p. 263; 
see also Capgrave, Rolls Series 1. p. 211. 
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plexus ad invicem commiscentes et oscula.’”? Then on Thursday, 
marshalled by Henry, Earl of Derby, the seneschal of England, 
and William, Earl of Salisbury, marshall of England, the grand 
procession formed after mass, led by the King himself with the 
young Queen, then the Queen Mother, the Prince of Wales, and 
all the company following, and the solemn institution of the 
fellowship of the Round Table took place—vows sworn on 
relics to maintain the Order. Which vows being taken by many 
present, there was a blare of trumpets and nakers, “a 
crakkyng of trumpes and nwe nakryn noise,” and then they 
went to the great banquet, after which, laden with rich gifts, 
they were dismissed until Whitsunday following, which was, 
in good Arthurian wise, to be the feast day of the Order. Mean- 
while Edward hastened to build the Round Tower at Windsor 
to have it ready in time. But the work was interrupted, as 
Murimuth irritatingly tells us, “ex certis causis.”"* Did Edward 
see that the Order, which was to consist of three hundred 
knights, was likely to be too loosely knit? or was their first 
meeting cursed by the death of William Montacute, Earl of 
Salisbury, who was fatally wounded in one of the tournaments 
at that time? At any rate, out of this organization sprang the 
much smaller, much more select and secret Order of the Garter, 
not subject to the Common Law of the Realm, whose records 
before the time of Henry V have mysteriously disappeared. But 
in these years, knighthood was in its heyday, and heraldry and 
knightly origins were eagerly studied. The researches of 
students led them quite away from France, back to Arthur; 
through Arthur, back to Brutus, and so back to the ancient 
chivalry of Troy and of Greece, where amongst other knights, 
Hector and Alexander were distinguished as two of the most 
worthy. 

In the midst of these rich antiquarian investigations, a 
seemingly anomalous phenomenon occurs in English literature. 
A form of verse which had long been dead, suddenly showed 
itself exceedingly alive, and we have that most interesting 
movement—the Alliterative Revival of the Mid-fourteenth 
Century. French culture and French versification are repudiated 


* Adae Murimuth. Continuatio Chronicarum. Rolls Series 93. p. 231. 
* Ibid. p. 156. 
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and the good old English forms revived. The whole movement 
curiously parallels the later mediaeval revival—at first purely 
aesthetic, antiquarian, dilettante, then almost as if in revulsion, 
becoming humanized, socialized—showing the Castle of Otranto 
at the one end of the scale and Guild Socialism at the other, or 
The Defence of Guinevere at the one end and News from No- 
where at the other. 

At first we have The Destruction of Troy, the Morte Arthur, 
King Alisaunder, giving chivalry its proper background of 
antiquity; the story of Joseph of Arimathie, showing that 
England’s Christianity was direct, not derived from Rome or 
the Continent; then Sir Gawayne and the Green Knight, and 
the life of the English St. Erkenwald; then the Parlement of 
the Thre Ages, and that queer transition piece, Winner and 
Waster, out of which emerges the economic literature repre- 
sented by the Piers Plowman cycle. 

The poem of Sir Gawayne fits tightly into its place amongst 
the other alliterative poems. There is the same verse form, the 
same attempt at an archaic vocabulary,‘ and the same harking 
back to the glory of England’s past, ‘‘mo ferlyes on pis folde han 
fallen here oft, pen in any oper pat I wot”’ (23-24); but in beauty 
of construction, in richness of content, and in power, the poem 
challenges comparison with any poem of any age or land. A 
New Year’s game and its consequences, the test of the courage 
and the courtesy and the chastity of Arthur’s Round Table, the 
poem in its courtly exaltation is a fit companion for such high 
expressions of knightly ideals as ‘‘Noblesse oblige,” “Ich dien,”’ 
and the lofty motto of the Order of the Garter which is added 
at the close of the poem in the unique manuscript, “‘Hony soyt 
qui mal pence.” 


‘It is remarkable, when one checks over the vocabulary of Sir Gawayne, to 
observe how many of the rare words are to be found in Lajamon and in Orm, 
i.e., about 150 years earlier, and elsewhere only in the other poems of the 
alliterative group. The demands of alliteration only partly account for this. 
That the vocabulary of Sir Gawayne is the result of careful and conscious 
manipulation, is easily seen—the unusual number of adjectives used as sub- 
stantives, the four startling ethical datives used within 240 verses (1905, 1932. 
2014, 2144) and then used no more, and other such matters, show the artificial 
quality of the diction. I am not at all sure that the great trouble regarding the 
localizing of the dialect of the poem is not due to the fact that it is an artificial 
dialect. 
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The author tells us that the poem is a lay which has been 
current in that form for a long time, and which he has heard 
“fin toun”’: 

“Tf se wyl lysten pys laye bot on little quile, 
I schal telle hit as-tit, as I in toun herdd; 
with tonge; 
As hit is stad & stoken, 
In stori stif & stronge, 
With lel letteres loken, 
On londe so hatz ben longe.” (30-36) 


It is intended to be recited rather than to be read, as the author 
asks his audience to be quiet: 


“& ze wyl a whyle be stylle 
I schalle telle yow how pay wro3t.” (1996-1997) 


Beside this, the episode has a literary basis, and is derived from 
the best book of romance, from the Brutus books. But of this 
later. 

The poem takes about an hour and three quarters to recite, 
a very comfortable length for a winter’s tale. The strophic 
form is a group of alliterative, non-riming verses varying in 
number from twelve (I.ii) to thirty-seven (II.xviii), concluding 
with a riming stanza of five verses, sometimes called ‘‘a bob and 
a wheel.”’ In effect, this is most pleasing, removing any feeling 
of monotony, and bringing so very curious a reminiscence of 
the cante-fable form of Awucassin and Nicolette, that one is 
tempted to say that the unrimed verses of the poem were in- 
tended to be recited, and the stanzaic conclusion to be sung to 
its own melody. 

The story, which is so well known that it needs no review, 
has the following well-marked characteristics: 1. A refined 
theory of love; love is the foundation of knighthood, the 
“‘tytelet, token & tyxt of her werkkes” (1515), a characteristic 
which passes imperceptibly into 2. A scrupulous courtliness, of 
which Gawain is the embodiment: “alle prys, & prowes, & pured 
pewes Apendes to hys person’”’ (912-913); he possesses “‘maners 
mere”’ (924); courtesy is “closed so clene in hym in hym-seluen” 
(1298); he does not fall into the carefully-laid plot which the 
host’s wife has prepared for him, not solely because of his 
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chastity, but even more because his courtesy demands that he 
do nothing so unknightly as to betray his host’s honor: 
“‘He cared for his cortaysye, lest crapayn he were, 


& more for his meschef, jif he schulde make synne, 
& be traytor to pat tolke, pat pat tolde a3t.” (1173-1175) 


3. An archaic atmosphere: the Arthurian subject-matter 
supplies this. Little touches here and there bear it out, as 
placing New Year’s Day at the Christmas season, instead of 
on March 25, the Feast of the Annunciation. The music of 
nakers is said to be a novelty in Arthur’s day. 4. A connection 
with the Celtic otherworld. The supernatural element is con- 
sistently, even if casually, maintained. A ghost is a ghost to 
him and to us, and not a sheeted small-boy, or a Radcliffean 
waxwork. The color green connects the Knight with the Celtic 
underworld. Chaucer’s Friar’s Summoner should have taken 
warning at the color of the devil’s clothes, but pride closed his 
eyes. 5. A love of the picturesque. The pages are filled with 
vivid and concrete scenes: the arming of Gawain; the arrival 
at the castle; the greeting of the lady of the castle and her 
duenna; the scene before the green chapel, Sir Gawain glowing 
in red and gold before the grim Green Knight, the blood-drops 
bright upon the snow. 6. A high degree of artistry and polish, 
and 7. Comparative brevity. All these qualities of the lay of 
Sir Gawayne are characteristics of another group of poems like- 
wise named Lays. I am convinced that the poet intends to give 
us here as an offering on the shrine of English patriotism, an 
English equivalent, in good old English verse, of that daintiest 
of forms which treated of the glories of the British past—the 
Breton lai. 

Certain questions at once arise when one suggests a connec- 
tion between the “mediaeval revival’’ of the fourteenth century 
and the Breton lais. Since the lais point to Brittany as their 
home, can they be looked upon as adding anything to the glory 
of English tradition? Since the blossoming time of the lais was 
about the close of the twelfth century, are we not ascribing to 
the fourteenth century too highly developed a love of research 
if we ask that the author of Sir Gawayne know them? Is the 
subject matter of Sir Gawayne by being limited to the British 
Isles, not rather remote? 
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There has always existed a high degree of confusion in the 
minds of learned and lay, between Britain and Brittany, be- 
tween Breton and Briton. As Chaucer says in The Franklin’s 
Tale: 

“In Armorik, that called is Britayne,” (F. 729) and 
“In Engelond, that cleped was eek Briteyne,” (F. 810) 
and the confusion perseveres to this day. It is not alone that, as 
Le Moyne de la Borderie tells us in his Histoire de Bretagne, 
at the Teutonic invasion of Britain, whole countries emigrated 
to Armorica, so that Armorica actually became Britain, but also 
that at the time of the expedition of William the Conqueror, 
the tables were turned, and the once expelled Britons came back 
to their homes—Brient son of Eudo de Penthiévre was granted 
the domain of Edwin the brother-in-law of King.Harold, after- 
wards the duchy of Richmond. Raoul de Gaél was given the 
ancient kingdom of East Anglia; Warnke’ tells us that great 
estates were granted to Bretons in Herefordshire and in Corn- 
wall, and that in Yorkshire the number of Bretons enjoying 
feudal grants was no less than 440. But the section which was 
of the greatest significance was, of course, the duchy of Rich- 
mond, with its splendid religious foundations of Jervaulx 
Abbey and St. Mary’s-juxta-York, and its long, close connection 
with the duchy of Brittany. It was Conon of Brittany and of 
Richmond who married Margaret of Scotland, whose daughter 
Constance was married to Geoffrey, son of Henry II. Their son, 
Arthur, hailed in Brittany as the hope of his race, was chosen 
by his uncle, Richard the Lion Hearted, as his heir, a choice 
nullified by John’s murder of the little boy. Again, John de 
Dreux, duke of Brittany, married Beatrix, daughter of Henry 
III, whose son was another Arthur, from whom the folk of 
Brittany hoped great things. It was from the issue of the two 
marriages of this Arthur that the wars between de Montfort 
and Charles de Blois ensued; de Montfort’s son married Mary 
of Waltham, ninth child of Edward III, thus uniting even more 
closely Brittany and Britain. So close was the relationship 
between the Bretons and the English, that a law purporting to 
come from Edward the Confessor reads: “the Bretons or 
Armoricans when they come into this realm, must be received 


5 Die Lais der Marie de France. Bibliotheca Normannica III. Halle 1900. 
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and protected in this realm as its own citizens. They formerly 
went out from the body of this realm, of the blood of the Britons 
of this realm.’* In the Franklin’s Tale the Breton Arviragus 
went quite naturally to England to seek his fortune.’ 

This close intercourse must have had a literary side. When 
such privileges were enjoyed, we can easily picture the number 
of Breton minstrels and harpers who would find asylum at the 
many courts and baronial halls in England. Undoubtedly it 
was from a Yorkshire source that we have the Lay of Haveloc; 
and we know that when the Franklin told his Tale, he told it 
from memory of one he had heard, very likely at his own fireside, 
in payment for one of his famous dinners. So widespread and 
so generally known were the Breton lais, that G. Paris is of the 
opinion that they were current not only in a French form but 
also in English.* Certainly they were not sung generally in the 
Celtic language. A most interesting fact is that the best of all 
the Breton lais are given to us by the Frenchwoman Marie, who 
seems to have composed them in England. So popular was her 
work, that to the world of today as to that of the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries, the Breton lais were the lais of Marie de 
France. Denis Pyramus in his Life of St. Edmund, tells us that 
her lais are much praised and loved everywhere, by counts, 
barons, knights, who like to hear them, and have them copied 
frequently. They are especially loved by the ladies.® 

The wandering minstrel Reynard the Fox confesses himself 
a past master in Breton lais to poor Ysengrim, and recites his 
repertory: “I know good Breton lais, both of Merlin, and of 
Noton, and of King Arthur and of Tristan, of the Honeysuckle, 
of St. Brandan.” “And do you know the Lay of Dame Isolde?” 
asks the thoroughly-impressed Ysengrim, not recognizing that 
he has already named it twice in his catalogue. “Ya, ya,” lies 
Reynard, “it’s God’s truth, I know the whole thing.’ In 


* Liebermann: Die Gesetze der Ags. I. 658. He is of opinion that this dates 
from before 1199, or in 1207. 

7 That these rights had sometimes an unpleasant side, we know from Lang- 
land, when he makes the Breton a braggart and a bully, demanding his living 
from the poor English Plowman. 

8 Litt. Frang. au moyen Age, p. 43. 
* Warnke, p. xxxvi. 
1° Roman de Renart, ed. Martin i. 67. 
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Flamenca we have the singing of the Lay of the Honeysuckle, 
of Tintagil, of the Loving Children and of the feats of Ivan;" 
and in the Lay of the Thorn we have an Irish harper singing 
the Lai of Alys and of Orpheus.” 

From these lists we see that although only a few of the lais 
which we at present possess have as their subjects Arthur or 
the stories associated with him, the Arthurian lais seem to have 
made the greatest impression on the minds of the public. 

As to the characteristics of the Breton lais, both a study of 
the lais themselves and a perusal of the general description of 
this literary form prefixed to the Lay of Sir Orpheo in the 
Harleian and the Ashmolean MSS.," and in the Auchinleck MS. 
prefixed to the Lai le Freine,“ reveal those same char- 
acteristics which I have mentioned before as belonging to Sir 
Gawayne: a refined theory of love; a scrupulous courtliness; 
an atmosphere of antiquity; a connection with the Celtic 
otherworld; a love of the picturesque; a high degree of artistry 
and polish, and a comparative brevity. 

Bédier bears witness:" “‘the five manuscripts which preserve 
for us the lais of Marie were all written in the second half of the 
thirteenth century or even at the beginning of the fourteenth, 
that is to say, a hundred years after the lais were composed; 
they represent, then, the tradition of several series of inter- 
mediate manuscripts, perhaps very numerous, copied and 
recopied during the course of a whole century, but now lost to 
us. . . . There has come down to us a translation in English 
verse of the Lai le Fréne; it dates from the fourteenth century. 
Finally, well into the fifteenth century, another English poet, 
Thomas Chestre, translated into his language still another lai of 
Marie’s, the Lanval.” All of which only reinforces Chaucer’s 
testimony to the fact that in the fourteenth century the Breton 
lais still held the attention of English folk." 


1 Quoted by Ahlstrém: Studier i den fornfranska lais-litteraturen p. 23. 
12 Eugene Mason: French Mediaeval Romances, p. 140. 

18 Wells: Manual p. 125. 

4 Varnhagen, in Anglia ITT. 415-423. 

45 Les lais de Marie de France. Revue des deux Mondes Oct. 1, 1891. 


6 . . .hit is breued in be best boke of romaunce. 
pus in Arthurus day pis aunter bitidde, 
pe Brutus bokees per-of beren wyttenesse.”’ 2521-2523. 
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All of which reminds us of the origin of lais as recounted in 
Tyolet: “The most puissant knights, the best, the most liberal, 
were used to wander seeking and finding adventures; they 
found fine adventures, which they told and recounted. At the 
court they were told just as they had happened. The able 
clerks who were there had them all written down. They were 
put into Latin. Then they were told and recounted, turned 
from Latin into Romance. The Bretons made many lais of 
them.”” (Ahlstrém p. 26) 

Two Gawayne questions which might have some bearing on 
any special interpretation of the poem, seem to me to be relative- 
ly unimportant. The first is as to a possible French original for 
the poem. I take it that a French original postulates a French 
audience. A century earlier in England, undoubtedly a poet of 
such refinement writing for an audience of equal refinement 
would have first written in French. Here, however, we have a 
poet of refinement, bi-lingual, who writes for a strongly stimu- 
lated national consciousness, in the language of the people of 
that nation. Professor Kittredge, in his volume on Sir Gawain 
and the Green Knight, has shown us the genesis and the 
analogues of the story. That sufficiently explains its origin. 
The second question is whether the poem is a Garter poem or 
not. If so, why a green token rather than blue? I do not feel at 
all sure that it is a Garter poem. But that it has to do witha 
refounded Round Table is fairly obvious. In a day when cog- 
nizances and marks of fellowship were highly prized, it is a very 
clever touch to show that such things were also known in King 
Arthur’s day. Gawayne, in accepting the adventure as he did, 
was representative of the whole fellowship; his disgrace, if dis- 
grace came, would be the disgrace of the whole fellowship; but 
in this case, as in a much more august case, the badge of shame 
and failure was exalted to be the badge of honor of the whole 
fellowship. As for green, green is the color of a person coming 
from ‘Faerye’ and is the proper color for Gawayne’s badge 
But at Edward’s court, the matter stood otherwise. 

Bédier is strongly of the opinion that the great Arthurian 
romances are developed from the Breton lais: “It is these tiny 
old wives’ tales which, bound into chaplets, constituted the 
most ancient romances from which the immense Arthurian 
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épopée came.’”” In a period such as gave birth to the poem of 
Sir Gawayne, where the Arthurian story was coming home once 
more in English dress to England, this same process can be seen. 
What if the glories of Edward’s court under Philippa passed 
into the shames of Edward’s court under Alice Perrers? For a 
time England had caught a glimpse of what she might become 
and henceforth she would in her highest moments follow the 
gleam. It is pleasant to associate the unknown author of the 
beautiful poem of Sir Gawayne and the Green Knight with the 
gentle Marie who had done so much to keep before the English 
their heritage from the pagt of their island, frgm Alfred and 
from Arthur. And it is pleasant to think of Sir Gawayne and 
the Green Knight as akin to such other stories as the Lay of 
Graelent and the tiny Lay of the Honeysuckle, belonging to that 
very choice archipelago lying close to the island of the apple 
orchards, the fairy island of Avilion. 
RoBERT Max GARRETT 

University of Washington, Seattle. 


71. ¢., p. 859. 


Epitor’s Note: This article went to press after the death of Professor 
Garrett on July 8, 1924. 
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STAND UND AUFGABEN DER SPRACHWISSEN- 
SCHAFT. Festschrift fiir Wilhelm Streitberg, Heidelberg 
1924. Carl Winters Universitatsbuchhandlung. XIX-683 S. 
Zu Wilhelm Streitbergs sechzigstem Geburtstage, der auf 

den 23. Februar v. J. fiel, hat ihm Carl Winters treuverdienter 

Verlag in Gemeinschaft mit neunzehn tiichtigen Sprachforschern 

diese Festschrift gewidmet, die wegen der Persénlichkeit des 

Gefeierten und wegen der allgemeinen Zeitumstinde besondere 

Beachtung fordert. In der Auslegung der Mehrheit der Mit- 

arbeiter deckt sie die Arbeit des letzten Vierteljahrhunderts in 

der Indogermanistik, ihnlich wie es Bethge 1902 in den ,,Ergeb- 
nissen und Fortschritten der germanistischen Wissenschaft’’ fiir 
die Germanistik durchfiihrte. Der Zeitabschnitt hatte mit 
unbestreitbarer deutscher Fiihrung begonnen und war durch 
den Krieg jih in zwei Teile gespalten worden. Wissenschaft 
darf nicht zur Sache von nationalem Vorurteil fiir oder wider 
werden. Was Japan oder Russland leistet, wenn es wirklich 
vorwartsbringt, darf nicht weniger befriedigen, als wenn es in 
Paris oder Miinchen oder Chicago geschaffen wire. Trotzdem, 
oder gerade deswegen, wird ein Leser, der in der Sprachwissen- 
schaft der letzten Jahrzehnte einigermassen Umschau gehalten 
hat, sich beim Durchblattern dieses Bandes schwer einer ge- 
wissen Sorge entschlagen kénnen; denn man wird streng sach- 
lich zugeben miissen, dass das Hauptgewicht der sprachwissen- 
schaftlichen Leistungen im neunzehnten Jahrhundert und linger 
von deutscher Denk- und Arbeitsweise getragen wurde. Welchen 

Niederschlag der neuen Zeit mégen wir darin finden? 

Die Liste der Verfasser weist stolze Namen auf: Sievers, 
Horn, Michels, Sommer, Walde; daneben die einer Reihe von 
jiingeren Gelehrten, die wohl grésstenteils zu Streitbergs Schii- 
lerkreis gehérten. Viel Tiichtiges und mutiges Denken spricht 
aus dém Bande, und doch will es scheinen, als ob da und dort 
etwas fehlte—eines, das sich so schwer in Worte fassen liasst 
und doch zum Wesentlichsten am wissenschaftlichen Schaffen 
gehért. Vielleicht ist es die friihere Klarheit des Zieles, eines 
Zieles, das schon im Bewusstsein der Arbeit selbst lag; jene 
Arbeitsruhe, die, sich selbst geniigend, nicht nach Zeit und 
Erfolg fragte. An ihrer Stelle spricht vielfach etwas Unruhiges, 
ein Fertigwerdenwollen aus diesen Aufsitzen. 

Sicher nicht aus allen, beiweitem nicht. Vor allem leuchtet 
aus den Seiten, die Eduard Sievers beigetragen hat, die ganze 
Arbeitsfreude und Zielsicherheit dieser unvergleichlichen Per- 
sénlichkeit. Sein Abschnitt—der zweite des Buches—fiih”* den 
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Titel ,,Ziele und Wege der Schallanalyse’’ und ist eine Um- 
arbeitung zweier im Jahre 1922 in Hamburg gehaltener Vor- 
trage. Er gehért in das Buch wie kein anderer, denn er weist 
der Sprachwissenschaft die gréssten Aufgaben, die ihr je ge- 
stellt worden sind, und zeigt den Weg zu ihrer Lésung mit so 
schlichter Klarheit, dass man nicht versteht, wie Carl Karstien 
an anderer Stelle des Werkes (S. 412 Fussnote) iiber seine Ent- 
deckungen sagen kann, dass ,,ein Vertrautwerden mit dieser 
Forschungsmethode nur auf Grund schriftlicher Ubermittlung 
nicht méglich ist.” 

Nach Sievers’ Ausfiihrung ist ,,alles geistige Geschehen beim 
Menschen mit einem parallel gehenden kérperlichen Geschehen, 
und zwar eindeutig, derart verkniipft, . . . dass das eine Ge- 
schehen zwangsweise auch das andere Geschehen hervorruft.” 
Das ist ihm Axiom, das an treffenden Beispielen mehr erlautert 
als nachgewiesen wird. Dieses kérperliche Geschehen nun ist 
Einstellung oder Bewegung. Die letztere ist in Beckings 
,,Generalkurven” dargestellt—Bewegungslinien, die jedem In- 
dividuum dauernd anhaften, ja angeboren sind, alle seine Hand- 
lungen charakterisieren und ,,das Konstanteste sind, was es 
iiberhaupt beim denkenden und handelnden Menschen gibt.” 
Es scheint nur drei Grundformen dieser Becking-Kurven zu 
geben, die sich zB. bei Goethe, Schiller und Heine finden. 
(Sievers hat Kurve 2).—Fiir die Einstellung ging Sievers 
urspriinglich von Joseph und Ottomar Rutz’ vier Typen aus; 
ihren Grundgedanken hat er beibehalten, in der Einzeldurch- 
fiihrung aber geht er jetzt ganz und gar seine eigenen Wege. 
So ist jetzt bei ihm die Handstellung statt der Rumpfmuskel- 
spannung das Wesentlichste, und ,,optische Signale’’ (Draht- 
figuren) sind ein wichtiges Arbeitsmittel. 

Wie sich diese neue Arbeitsweise in der weiteren Anwendung 
auch gestalten mag, ihre Grundziige sind keine Theorien, 
sondern feste Tatsachen, mit denen sich jeder, der die Sprach- 
wissenschaft zu férdern gedenkt, friiher oder spaiter wird ab- 
finden miissen. Wie sie in den Dienst der Sprachwissenschaft 
gestellt werden kénnen, dariiber gibt Fritz Kargs Aufsatz 
Sprachwissenschaft und Schallanalyse wertvolle Winke, die im 
wesentlichen ein Bericht tiber Experimente sind, in denen er 
unter Streitbergs Leitung Sievers’ Entdeckungen anwendete. 

Auch einige andere Abhandlungen in dem Bande bewegen 
sich auf neuen Bahnen, vor allem Alois Waldes ‘o-farbige Re- 
duktionsvokale im Indogermanischen’. Er gibt eine Abrundung 
von Hirts und Giinterts neuen Ablautforschungen. Mit reichen 
Belegen und musterhafter Methode zeigt er, wie im Griechischen 
die Vokalschwaichung bei Liquida keineswegs immer a ergab, 
sondern zu o fiihrte, wenn im Urgriechischen fiir das Sprach- 
gefiihl eine Grundform mit o vorlag. So spiegelt zB. orpwrds 
(gegen lat. sirdius) die o-Farbe eines urgr. *storelés, zu ordpyume, 
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wieder. Das ist das sachliche Ergebnis. Es lasst sich davon 
aber weiter zu dem wichtigen Schluss kommen, der bei Walde 
immerhin angedeutet ist, dass der Ablaut keineswegs mit der 
idg. Urzeit abschliesst, vielmehr in den Einzelsprachen noch 
kiirzere oder langere Zeit weiterwirkt; so ist o in ordpyuy dem 
idg., w in orpwrés aber dem griechischen Ablaat zuzuschreiben. 
Das ist ein fruchtbarer Gedanke, aus dem sich auch fiir andere 
Sprachgruppen (besonders fiir das Germanische) viel Wert- 
volles wird schépfen lassen. 

Auf engerem Gebiet, aber ebenso glinzend in der For- 
schungsweise, stellt Ferdinand Sommers Aufsatz Zum vedischen 
Sandhi die Tatsachen fiir die strittige Behandlung des vedi- 
schen auslautenden du zusammen und kommt zu dem Schlusse, 
dass der Wechsel zwischen & vor Konsonant und dv vor Vokal 
als Nachklang eines idg. Wechsels 6:6u gelten darf. Er legt 
somit fiir das Idg. einen klaren Fall von Sandhi fest, gleichfalls 
ein wichtiger Fortschritt. 

Eine aihnliche Auffasung vom Zwecke des Buches wie die 
Sommers und Waldes spricht aus Josef W eisweilers semantischer 
Arbeit iiber die Geschichte des ahd. Wortes éuua. Mit griind- 
lichem philologischem Wissen und trefilicher Methode zeigt er, 
wie die Bedeutungslehre ein wirklich erspriesslicher Teil der 
Sprachwissenschaft werden kann, wenn sie statt allgemeiner 
Spekulationen historische und im weitesten Sinne des Wortes 
philologische Untersuchungen anwendet. Als ungewdéhnlich 
geeignetes Beispiel verfolgt er die Entwicklung des Wortes 
éuua in den einzelnen germanischen Sprachen und Kultur- 
epochen und liefert nicht nur sachlich wertvolle Ergebnisse, 
sondern vor allem eine der nicht eben zahlreichen semantischen 
Untersuchungen, die methodisch férderlich sind. 

Von ganz andrer Art ist Gunther Ipsens Schrift Der alte 
Orient und die Indogermanen. Auch er bietet neue, anregende 
und—wenn richtig—wertvolle Gedanken. Aber statt des ru- 
higen Abwiagens der erfahrenen Forscher iiberfliesst der Auf- 
satz von gewagten a priori-Behauptungen, sich der Dichtung 
manchmal mehr nihernd als der Wissenschaft. Schon der Stil 
weist darauf hin. Mit seltenen Wértern oder Wortanwendungen 
prunkend, rednerisch eindringlich, verliert er die Uberzeugungs- 
kraft, nach der er zu offensichtlich strebt. (Als Beispiele greife 
ich nur eben die Zeitwérter aus einem Stiick seiner Schilderung 
des ,,eurasischen Gleises’’ heraus: lang hinstreichend—leiert 
sich an—flicht sich zusammen—zwieselt sich—umbaucht— 
schniirt sich wie aufgenommener Faltenwurf—streicht straff 
verhalten—knoten sich wie schwere Kranzguirlanden, usw.— 
das alles in achtzehn Zeilen, und der Rest ist nicht besser.) 

Ipsen schildert gewisse natiirliche Grundlagen, die einerseits 
eine westeuropiische Kultur (hier ist Carl Schuchhardts Ein- 
fluss deutlich), andrerseits die asiatischen Kulturkreise bedingt 
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haben. Sie werden durch das ,,eurasische Gleis” verbunden, 
das Gebiet zwischen den jiingeren Faltengebirgen des Doppel- 
kontinentes. Auf diesem bewegt sich der Austausch der euro- 
paischen und asiatischen Kulturen, und vor allem muss es als 
Bewegungsgebiet der Indogermanen gelten, ohne dass der Ver- 
fasser vorliufig eine Behauptung iiber den Ursprung und die 
Richtung dieser Bewegung ausspricht. 

Daran ist viel Wahres, namentlich in der Begriindung der 
Lehre von einer europiischen Randkultur, aber im Unkraut 
verfriihter Behauptungen kommt das Wahre nicht recht zur 
Geltung. Ebenso ist in Ipsens Aufstellung von Kennzeichen 
der ,,Wanderworter” ein richtiger Kern, aber die Anwendung 
schiesst iiber das Ziel hinaus. — Als Anregung ist der Aufsatz 
zu schitzen, aber gerade in diesem Buche habe ich ihn nicht 
gern gesehen. 

Heinrich F. J. Junker und Walter Porzig behandeln all- 
gemein-theoretische Fragen auf logisch-psychologischer Grund- 
lage. Junkers Aufsatz Die indogermanische und die allgemeine 
Sprachwissenschaft bildet die Einleitung des ganzen Werkes. 
Er betont, dass die Indogermanistik nur eine durch praktische 
Ausserlichkeiten bedingte Richtung der allgemeinen Sprach- 
wissenschaft ist, deren Grundprobleme keine Sondergeltung 
haben. Als wichtigste gemeinsame Aufgabe behandelt er das 
Wesen der Sprache selbst, die er nach ihren Leistungen in Aus- 
lésung, Kundgabe und Darstellung unterscheidet—was nach 
ihnlicher Richtung weist wie de Saussures Unterscheidung von 
langue und parole. Ferner unterscheidet er Spracharten nach 
den Sinnen (Gesichtssprache, Gehérssprache usw.) und be- 
spricht die Grundlagen der Satzgestaltung. Der Aufsatz zeigt 
den geschulten Denker, lasst aber Ergebnisse vermissen. Es 
ist, als ob der Verfasser fortwihrend auf halbem Wege stehen 
bliebe; der letzte Abschnitt, Wort und Laut, zeigt zudem, dass 
er sich mit Phonetik nur ganz nebenbei beschiiftigt hat. 

Walter Porzigs ‘Aufgaben der Syntax’ halt genau, was der 
Titel verspricht: Er stellt mit Klarheit eine Reihe von unab- 
weisbaren Aufgaben der idg. Syntax auf. Als kennzeichnend 
seien einige davon herausgehoben. Der Verfasser sieht die 
Notwendigkeit einer eingehenden Untersuchung von Modus, 
Aktionsart und Tempus, da unsere ganze Auffassung des Verbs 
durch Anlehnung an die in sich verfehlte lateinische Systematik 
sehr gestért ist; zB. erkennt er es (ebenso wie Curme in der 
neuen Ausgabe seiner deutschen Grammatik) als ginzlich 
falsch, dass wir die nhd. Verbindung von werden mit dem In- 
finitiv als Futurum bezeichnen, ,,das es im Nhd. gar nicht 
gibt”; man kénne diese Form mit den iiberlieferten Kategorien 
iiberhaupt nicht fassen; die Beobachtung der Entstehung sol- 
cher neuer Kategorien sei eines der wichtigsten Ziele der histo- 
rischen Syntax.—Von grossem Wert ist ferner der Hinweis auf 
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die syntaktische Einheit der abendlindischen Sprachen. ,,Es 
ist eine der dringendsten und lohnendsten Augfaben der Indo- 
germanistik, eine Syntax dieser Sprache des Abendlandes zu 
schreiben.” Als Gegenstiick verweist er auf die syntaktische 
Einheit der neuindischen Sprachen, bei denen es schon ganz 
zweifelhaft sei, ob sie syntaktisch noch zum idg. Kreis gerechnet 
werden kénnten. 

Die iibrigen Aufsitze besprechen vorwiegend den ,,Stand” 
der einzelnen Zweige der idg. Sprachwissenschaft, sich mehr 
oder weniger streng auf die Errungenschaften des letzten Viertel- 
jahrhunderts beschrinkend. 

Hans Reichelt behandelt mit staunenswertem Wissensreich- 
tum in zwei Aufsitzen das Indische und das Iranische. In dem 
ersteren bietet er vor allem die neueren Feststellungen der 
aiusseren Sprachgeschichte, wie die genauere Erforschung der 
brahmanischen Standessprache, deren Typus er bis auf das 14. 
Jahrhundert, vielleicht sogar vor das Eindringen der Arier nach 
Indien zuriickverfolgt, ferner die Herkunft und dialektische 
Stellung des Sanskrit und ahnliche Fragen der indischen Dialekt- 
forschung. Der andere Aufsatz zieht auf Grund der soghdischen 
Texte den Schluss, dass die Avesta-Texte urspriinglich in 
aramiischer Schrift aufgezeichnet waren, und betont die Not- 
wendigkeit, als Grundlage weiterer Forschung diese Form 
wieder herzustellen. Als sonstige Aufgaben der Iranistik be- 
zeichnet er namentlich Dialektforschung; an die Abfassung 
einer vergleichenden iranischen Grammatik aber sei noch auf 
lange nicht zu denken. 

Heinrich L. Zeller berichtet iiber den Stand der armenischen 
Sprachforschung in Form einer ziemlich elementaren Aufzihlung 
von Einzelfragen der armenischen Laut- und Formenlehre. 

Uber die bisherigen Ergebnisse der hethitischen Sprach- 
forsching gibt Johannes Friedrich Aufschluss. Bei aller Knapp- 
heit und Schlichtheit der Darstellung gehért sein Aufsatz zum 
Allerbesten in dem Bande. Er stellt Hrozny¥s und Sommers 
Ergebnisse und Arbeitsweisen einander gegeniiber, beiden volle 
Anerkennung zollend, und zeigt, in welcher Weise beide 
Forscher zu dem unabweislichen Schluss gekommen sind, dass 
Hethitisch tatsachlich eine indogermanische Sprache ist. Hrozny 
gebiihrt der Ruhm der Prioritat, Ferdinand Sommer dagegen 
,yhat die junge Hethitologie vor der Kinderkrankheit ahnlicher 
Wissenschaften bewahrt, in planiosem Raten Zeit und Kraft 
zu vergeuden.” 

Das Griechische ist durch Adolf Walter vorziiglich vertreten. 
Wer wie ich seit beinahe zwanzig Jahren das ceterum censeo der 
Richtung im Lautwandel und in der Sprachentwicklung iiber- 
haupt nach Kriften betont hat, den muss es angenehm beriih- 
ren, bei Walter diese Forderung im Vordergrund zu finden. 
Zwar darf ich mir einen bescheidenen Einwand dagegen ge- 
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statten, dass Untersuchungen iiber die Sprachrichtung noch 
in keiner indogermanischen Sprache angestellt worden seien; 
iiber meine Bemiihungen fiir diese Frage auf germanischem 
Gebiet hat schon 1917 Alexander Green in Mod. Lang. Notes 
gelegentlich der Besprechung meines Buches Sounds and 
History of the German Language berichtet, eines Buches, das 
fast ausschliesslich diesem Zwecke dient. Doch stimme ich 
gern mit Walter darin iiberein, dass wir ,,kein geeigneteres 
Objekt fiir derartige Untersuchungen haben, als gerade das 
Griechische, dessen Geschichte wir iiber eine verhiltnissmissig 
lange Zeit verfolgen kénnen.’’—Wie in der Betonung der Sprach- 
richtung ist Walter auch in Annahme und Anwendung von 
Horns Funktionslehre modern. Ahnlich wie ich es aa0. fiir 
den Ablaut des Germanischen und sein Verhaltnis zum Um- 
laut annehme, betrachtet er auch im Griechischen den 
e-o-Ablaut als ,,funktionell geworden,”’ sodass er sich auch in ver- 
haltnismassig spit entstandenen Perfekten findet.—Im Kon- 
sonantismus ist u. a. seine Besprechung der ,,idg. Spiranten” 
bemerkenswert. Damit meint er aber keineswegs die angeb- 
lichen aspiririerten Medien (mein Nachweis, dass diese stimm- 
lose Spiranten waren, wird ihm kaum bekannt sein), sondern 
die von Brugmann graphisch durch p wiedergegebenen pro- 
blematischen Laute. Ich lehre seit vielen Jahren, dass es sich 
dabei um idg. ¢ handelt (teils wurzelhaft, teils infigiert), das 
nach stimmlosem Konsonant naturgemiss zum ich-Laut—{¢]— 
werden musste, der nach velarem Spirant zu dentalem Spirant 
dissimiliert wurde, nach Verschlusslaut aber in Verschlusslaut 
iiberging: x0av< *xiwvy, xreww< *xieviw; Walter kommt im 
wesentlichen auf die gleiche Vermutung, wenn er auch vorsichtig 
hinzufiigt ,,beweisen aber lisst sich das vorlaufig nicht.”’ Er 
bezweifelt iibrigens die Annahme eines idg. Spiranten als Aus- 
gangspunkt mit dem ginzlich unhaltbaren Einwand, dass in 
Sprachen mit vorwiegend musikalischem Akzent Spiranten 
diusserst selten seien. Das ist so greifbar falsch, dass es sich 
wirklich nicht lohnt, naiher darauf einzugehen; das gerade 
Gegenteil wire der Wahrheit. nicht so fern. 

Bei der Besprechung des Verbsystems zieht er wertvolle 
Schliisse aus der schon auf Curtius zuriickgehenden Erkenntnis, 
dass jedes Verb seine eigene Geschichte hat und von einem 
verhiltnismissig einfachen Bestand einer geringen Formen- 
anzahl auf analogischem Wege zu der historisch gegebenen 
Vielgestaltigkeit gekommen ist. Ob wohl Walter einriumen 
wiirde, dass seine Gedankenfolge in ihrem weiteren Verlauf die 
schon lange briichige centum-satem-Lehre noch weiter unter- 
gribt, indem sie das Griechische von der germanisch-italo- 
keltischen Gruppe griindlich trennt und es dusserst nahe an 
die asiatische Gruppe des Indogermanischen anschliesst? 
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Fiir den Passivaorist nimmt Walter Collitz’ Herleitung des 
-Onv aus den 6-Formen des Medial-Aoristes an und iibertrigt 
den Grundsatz dieser Erklirung, sicher mit Recht, auf das 
aspirierte Perfekt. Beim Aufbau seiner Theorie musste er 
natiirlich in seine Materialsammlung zahlreiche Formen mit x8, 
g@ aufnehmen, und es ist schwer zu begreifen, wie es einem so 
scharfen Denker entgehen konnte, dass diese Formen phone- 
tische Monstra sind, solange man gr. gy, 0, x als Aspiraten 
betrachtet; dass sich so monstrése Lautgebilde wie [phth, khth] 
(zB. in é\éx@nv) nicht nur beinahe ein Jahrtausend erhalten 
hatten, sondern dass ihr Typus noch weitersprosste, kann man 
doch kaum ernst nehmen. Collitz’ Theorie wie Walters Weiter- 
fiihrung ist nur annehmbar, wenn ¢, @, x schon urgriechisch 
(oder, wie ich Mod. Phil. 1918-19 behaupte, indogermanisch) 
Spiranten waren. Alle historischen Scheinbelege dagegen ge- 
niigen nicht, diese phonetische Tatsache aus der Welt zu 
schaffen. 

Aber das sind Einzelheiten, wenn auch wichtige. Das Aller- 
wesentlichste der ganzen heutigen Sprachwissenschaft wieder- 
holt Walter am Ende seiner Abhandlung in der Forderung, 
dass die Sprachwissenschaft vor allem ,,eine wahre Entwick- 
lungsgeschichte der Sprache” geben muss, denn ,,unsere histo- 
rischen Grammatiken haben nur eine Reihe deskriptiver Gram- 
matiken nebeneinander gereiht.”’ 

Johann Baptist Hofmann bespricht die altitalischen Dialekte 
und nimmt, wenn auch mit Vorbehalt, Waldes bahnbrechende 
Lehre von der gilo-italischen Einheit gegeniiber der sabello- 
britannischen an. Der Hauptteil der Abhandlung betrifft 
Fragen der italischen Dialektgeographie, namentlich die nach 
der urspriinglichen Schichtung der Italiker auf der Halbinsel 
und ihrem Verhiltnis zu den Etruskern. 

Die aligermanischen Dialekte, denen in einer Festschrift fiir 
Streitberg sicher ein Ehrenplatz gebiihrt hatte, kommen leider 
sehr zu kurz. Carl Karstiens Bericht umfasst nur 26 aus den 
683 Seiten des Buches—kaum 4%, den gleichen Raum, der 
dem Baltischen gewidmet ist, wihrend Romanisch, Slavisch 
und Indo-Iranisch ihn weit iiberschreiten und nur Armenisch 
dahinter zuriickbleibt. Dass Weisweiler, Michels und Horn 
verwandte Gebiete behandeln, fiillt die Liicke noch lange nicht 
aus. Trotzdem findet es Karstien notwendig (vielleicht mit 
Recht), noch iiber sein eigentliches Thema hinauszugreifen, 
indem er die altgermanischen Dialekte mit den heutigen Mund- 
arten verkniipft und einen betrichtlichen Teil seines kostbaren 
Raumes dem Stande der Arbeit am Sprachatlas widmet. — 
Gleich Walter erkennt er die Wichtigkeit von Horns Funktions- 
lehre an, wobei er, sachlich richtig, aber im Ausdruck nicht 
eben gliicklich, ,,Funktion” durch ,,Grad der Bedeutungsfiille”’ 
widergibt.— Unbegreiflich ist mir, wie der Verfasser iussern kann, 
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die Geschichte der verwickelten Umlauts- und Brechungs- 
erscheinungen im Angelsichsischen und Altnordischen darf jetzt 
als in vielem Wesentlichen aufgeklart gelten”’ ; ganz im Gegenteil: 
die Darstellung der altenglischen Brechung wenigstens ist noch 
immer in geradezu allen Handbiichern entweder unzureichend 
oder grundfalsch. Andrerseits scheint ihm die festgegriindete 
Brugmann-Wood’sche Erklirung der ,,reduplizierten Perfekta” 
noch immer nicht sicher; wenigstens meint er, dass dariiber 
noch keine Einigung unter den Fachgenossen erzielt sei. 

»,Deutsch” nennt sich Viktor Michels’ Beitrag, ,,Die englische 
Sprachwissenschaft” der von Wilhelm Horn. Beide halten sich 
streng an das im Titel ausgesprochene Ziel: einen Uberblick 
iiber die Leistungen und gegenwirtigen Aufgaben ihres Zweiges 
der Sprachwissenschaft zu bieten. Michels verfolgt in grossen 
Ziigen den Werdegang der deutschen Grammatik im weitesten 
Sinne von den Tagen Jakob Grimms bis zur Gegenwart, in 
Ubereinstimmung mit Vosslers ,,Positivismus und Idealismus 
in der Sprachwissenschaft”’ einen Anschluss der neuesten Wis- 
senschaft an Wilhelm Scherer fordernd, der Idealismus und 
Weitblick mit Realismus in der Durchfiihrung verband. 

Horn stellt in den Vordergrund ,,das Erobern neuer Gebiete 
und besonders das Suchen nach neuen Methoden.” Gleich 
Michels bietet er einen kenntnisreichen, wohlgeordneten Uber- 
blick iiber die wichtigsten Arbeiten auf dem Gebiete der eng- 
lischen Sprachgeschichte, doch beschrankt er sich auf die letzte 
Generation, was seine Auslese umso wertvoller macht. Uber 
die Einzelheiten einer so knapp gewahlten Bibliographie wird 
man ja immer verschiedener Meinung sein diirfen, doch ist 
es seltsam, dass unter Wylds Biichern gerade das wichtigste, 
seine ,,History of Modern Colloquial English,” fehlt. Vielleicht 
wire auch Huchons ,,Histoire de la Langue Anglaise,” hinzu- 
zufiigen. Von amerikanischen Werken findet neben Grand- 
gents und Krapps Arbeiten namentlich Menckens_ ,,wahre 
Schatzkammer von Beobachtungen” verdiente Anerkennung. 
In jedem Abschnitt zeigt sich Horn als dcr weitblickende For- 
scher, der mit kiihner Intuition die Vorsicht griindlichster 
Sachkenntnis verbindet, und so hat er denn das volle Recht 
mit einer Warnung zu schliessen vor einem Ubermass der 
Bestrebungen, den Blick von der Sprache auf die Kulturerschei- 
nungen zu richten, Bestrebungen, die in der heutigen roma- 
nischen Sprachwissenschaft so energisch auftreten. 

Durch einen symbolischen Zufall bildet dieser Schluss- 
gedanke von Horns Schrift den Auftakt von Jorgu Jordans 
Abhandlung iiber den heutigen Stand der romanischen Sprach- 
wissenschaft. Er sieht in dieser ,,Intuition,”’ die sprachliche 
und kulturelle Forschungen zu verbinden sucht, eine Reaktion 
gegen die Herrschaft des Verstandes am Ende des 19. Jahr- 
hunderts. Meyer-Liibke, Meringer und Schuchardt sind die 
Vorboten, und Vossler eréfinet den Kampf gegen die 4ltere 
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Linguistik. Etwas génnerhaft meint Jordan iiber diesen, seine 
Methode werde sich mit der Zeit von selbst verbessern; man 
kénne tiberhaupt beobachten, dass Vossler in den letzten Jahren 
den iiberkommenen Methoden gegeniiber konzilianter werde. 
— Der von Vossler eingeleitete Umschwung sei durch Gilliéron- 
Edmonts Sprachatlas zur Tatsache geworden. Jordans vor- 
treffliche Darstellung von Gilliérons Grundgedanken wirft un- 
absichtlich ein klares Licht auf einen wesentlichen Grund des 
notwendigen Methodengegensatzes zwischen der Indogerma- 
nistik und Germanistik einerseits, der Romanistik anderer- 
seits. Viel liegt natiirlich an diusserlich-historischen Griinden: 
Das Lateinische, wenn das auch fiir das Vulgiriateinische nur 
einschrinkt gilt, ist eine iiberlieferte, nicht, wie das Indoger- 
manische oder Germanische, eine erschlossene Sprache. Aber 
der Hauptgrund dafiir, dass Gilliérons Hauptthesen fiir das 
Franzésische, teilweise fiir das Romanische iiberhaupt, sehr 
fruchtbar, dagegen fiir das Germanische und die meisten an- 
deren idg. Sprachen wertlos sind, liegt im inneren Wesen der 
franzésischen Sprache. Nach Gilliéron ist der Lautwandel ein 
rein physiologischer und vernichtender Faktor, der zur Er- 
krankung und zum Absterben von Wortern fiihrt. Zum Schutz 
der Sprachklarheit wirken ihm entgegen Kontamination und 
Volksetymologie als schépferische Prinzipien. Daran ist fiir 
das Franzésische viel Wahres, aber nur weil der aus dem Latein 
iibernommene formale Akzent zum guten Teil ,,funktionslose”’ 
Wortteile trifft und seine starke Abschwichungswirkung auf 
die unbetonten Silben allerdings leicht zur Unkenntlichkeit 
von Wortern, zu weit verbreiteter Homonymitit, das heisst 
eben, zu Gilliérons Wortkrankheiten fiihrt. In den germani- 
schen Sprachen aber (in denen, nebenbei bemerkt, die Haupt- 
gruppen des Lautwandels lebengebende, nicht vernichtende 
Faktoren sind) trifft die Schwaichung sogut wie immer funktions- 
lose Silben, ohne dass die Stammbedeutung darunter leidet. 
Infolgedessen miissen sich hier notgedrungen die Wege der 
Romanisten von denen der anderen Indogermanisten scheiden. 

Im dritten Abschnitt seiner Schrift behandelt Jordan die 
Werke der wichtigen franzésischen Systematiker der letzten 
Jahrzehnte: Ferdinand de Saussures Scheidung der Sprache 
in ein lexikologisches und grammatisches System (/amgue) und 
den Akt des sprechenden Individuums (parole); Vendryes’ 
scharfsinnige psychologisch-philosophische Sprachzergliederung; 
und Brunots und Meillets soziologische Auffassung der Sprache. 
~—Gerade fiir Germanisten ist der Aufsatz besonders lesenswert. 
Jordans Schlusswort ,,dass der Stand der romanischen Sprach- 
wissenschaft im Augenblick — in treibender Bewegung besteht”’ 
kénnte fiir sie beschimend wirken, wenn man Karstiens Dar- 
stellung als ein wahres Bild der heutigen Germanistik gelten 
lassen wollte. 
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Im Gegensatz zu diesen weitblickenden Abhandlungen tiber 
Anglistik und Romanistik findet (gleich dem Germanischen) 
das Slavische und Baltische nur fragmentarische Besprechung. 
Franz Specht erliutert den Mangel an Hilfsmitteln fiir das 
Studium der baltischen Sprachen und behandelt im iibrigen 
vorwiegend litauisch-lettische Dialekt- und Entlehnungsfragen. 
Karl H. Meyer widmet den gréssten Teil seiner Arbeit ur- 
slavischen Akzent- und Intonationsproblemen und geht in den 
letzten Seiten unvermittelt zu allgemeinen Bemerkungen iiber 
das Verhiltnis der beiden sorbischen Mundarten zu einander 
und zum Westlavischen iiber. 

Als Bild des heutigen Standes der Sprachwissenschaft gleicht 
das Buch dem Wesen der heutigen Zeit im ganzen. Viel Starkes, 
Tiichtiges ragt aus der jiingsten Vergangenheit in die Gegen- 
wart herein. Aber diese selbst ist verworren, und in die Zukunft 
kann man nicht ohne Sorge blicken. 

E. PROKOSCH 

Bryn Mawr College. 


NORRON GRAMMATIKK by Ragnvald Iversen. Kristiania, 
1923. I1+180 pages. Aschehoug. 


This Old Norse grammar is a welcome addition to our 
elementary text books on Germanic philology. Written in the 
Norwegian language the work affords a comprehensive survey 
of Old Norse phonology and syntax especially adapted to the 
needs of less advanced Norwegian students. The grammar thus 
meets a requirement long felt in Norway in that all the previous 
Old Norse grammars written in Norwegian are either too limited 
in scope or too specialized in character to meet the practical 
needs of the average student. The work is designed especially 
for those students who intend to take the “‘adjunkt-eksamen” 
in Norwegian. 

This prefactory statement is sufficient to explain the novel 
features of the book, viz., its lack of minor details, its peda- 
gogical and dogmatic attitude and the omission of references 
to authoritative works on Old Norse philology. 

One general criticism of the book, which may not be out 
of place at the very beginning of this review, seems to me to 
lie in the fact that the author has not given due consideration 
to those views which do not accord with the rule as stated in 
his text. While it would be out of place in a practical text book 
of this nature to give recognition to even a majority of divergent 
views upon all the intricate questions of Old Norse phonology, 
certain explanations which Dr. Iversen (presumably for peda- 
gogical reasons) presents as final, are, nevertheless, surely still 
far from certain and one is, therefore, left in doubt as to whether 
the author is really unacquainted with divergent views upon 
the question under discussion or whether he has actually 
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ignored them as untenable. Where divergent opinions are very 
marked, an explanation to this effect should be given, in order 
that the student may have the right perspective as to the author’s 
statement ex cathedra. To be sure, this has been frequently 
done, but the cases where such an explanatory statement is 
lacking are in my opinion still too numerous. The author has, 
it seems to me, pigeon-holed too many phenomena and too 
often asserted a dogmatic attitude towards that which science 
necessarily considers as uncertain. Such an attitude leaves 
one with the impression that the author himself has not always 
had the right vision and has been too conservative and cate- 
gorical. Certain questions could have been presented in their 
proper perspective without extending the book beyond reason- 
able limits or confusing the student with learned digressions. 

As to the form of Dr. Iversen’s work, nothing but the highest 
praise can be said of it. It is clear, concise and orderly thruout. 
Furthermore, certain pedagogical features (not found in purely 
scientific works of this nature) are added which clarify con- 
siderably the situation under discussion, e. g., the questions in 
the notes, which are addressed to the reader, and the cross- 
references in the paradigms, particularly those which pertain 
to the sound changes from Primitive Norse to Old Norse. The 
student is thus better enabled to work out these difficult 
problems for himself. 

Dr. Iversen’s adherence to the writing of i instead of e in 
unaccented syllables (cf. bitin, segi, spaki, degi, etc.)}—contrary 
to Heusler’s custom—seems to me a praiseworthy feature, 
inasmuch as the student is thus better enabled to understand 
(for one thing) the nature of the palatal umlaut (g+i, k+4), 
as in degi (<*dagi), dreki (<*draki), etc. 

After the Introduction (‘“Innledning,” p. 1) in which he 
gives a brief historical survey of the Old Norse language, Dr. 
Iversen divides his book into four chapters: I, Lydlere (‘‘Pho- 
nology’’), pp. 2-40, II, Béiningslere (“Inflection’’), pp. 41-131, 
III, Ordféiningslere (““Syntax’’), pp. 132-171, and IV, Momenter 
av orddannelsesleren (‘“‘Phases of Word Formation’’),'pp. 172-180. 

The last chapter is one of the novel features of the book 
and adds considerably to its pedagogical value. The first 
chapter (“‘Phonology’’) is naturally most open to criticism be- 
cause of the more or less uncertainty regarding many questions 
of Old Norse phonology. 

On the whole, the work is very skilfully done and shows 
the mark of its sponsor, Professor Magnus Olsen, whose philo- 
logical acumen and practical judgment have served the author 
as an indispensable guide throughout his work. 


I 
Lydlere (“‘Phonology”’), pp. 2-40 
First of all, it should be noted that Dr. Iversen has naturally 
assumed the orthodox position both as regards 1) the P. G. 
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vowel system, i. e., P. G. ¥ (<I. E. 4), P. G. &(<I. E. 2 and as 
regards 2) the P. G. consonant system, i. e., the priority of the 
sonant spirants 6, 3, z over the corresponding stops 3, d, g. 


1) 

While not disposed to quarrel with the author because of 
this stand (which to him no doubt seemed the safest), it might 
not be out of place here to call attention to a recent article 
on the P. G. vowel system by an American scholar, Professor 
Hermann Collitz, viz., “Early Germanic Vocalism,” M. L. Notes 
XXXII, June, 1918, pp. 321-333. Professor Collitz here 
presents a summary of his views (which he has elsewhere dis- 
cussed in detail) to the effect that P. I. 4: €>P. G. # except be- 
fore A and r where P. I. {>P. G. é and P. I. =P. G. é; or in 
other words that the Gothic vowel system represents the final 
stage of the P. G. vowel system. Since Dr. Iversen does not 
go back of the Primitive Norse for his derivative forms, Pro- 
fessor Collitz’s views could not affect the relation of P. N. %/é 
to O. N. #/é except in the case of the a-umlaut of P. N. # (§10) 
before r. In §10, 1 the author explains, for instance, the e in 
O. N. verr as due to the a-umlaut of a P. N. 1 (=P. G. 2): “i>e; 
sdledes f. eks. verr m. (<*wirar, jfr. lat. vir) mann.” The pre- 
sence of the vowel 2 in this word in its Gothic as well as in its 
North and West Germanic form (cf. Goth. wair, W. G. wér) 
led Streitberg (Urgerm. Gramm., §68) to assume the a-umlaut 
in this word to be fundamental to all the Germanic languages 
for which he posited a derivative form P. G. *weroz (which 
would give us a P. N. *werar, not *wirar). Streitberg’s view 
coincides with that of Professor Collitz only in so far as both 
assume the P. G. vowel in this word to be 2 not f. By the failure 
to give recognition to these divergent views Dr. Iversen has 
left the impression that a transition P. N. *wirar>O. N. verr 
was just as certain as, for instance, the transition P. N. *gastir 
>O. N. gestr (§11, 1), and who can maintain this? 

2 


So too, as regards the transition of the sonant spirants 
5, 5, and z in initial position to the corresponding stops 3, d, g 
($42,1,2,3) the reader is left with the impression that there is 
just as little doubt regarding the truth of this statement as 
regarding, for instance, the fact that sonant spirants in inter- 
medial position became voiceless in final position (§41,1,2,3). 
The orthodox theory to the effect that the spirants 5, 3, zg are 
older than the corresponding stops gained general acceptance 
thru Paul’s exposition of this theory in his article ‘‘Zur Laut- 
verschiebung,” P. B. Beiir., I, pp. 147-201. But since that time 
Paul’s theory has been ably contested, notably by J. Frank, 
“Germanisch B DG,” Zfda., 54, pp. 1-23. For further eminent 
scholars who share Frank’s position to the effect that the stops 
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b, d, g are older than the corresponding spirants, I may refer 
the reader to Fr. Holthausen, Anz. fda., XVIII, p. 368, Anm., 
As. Elementarb., §244ff.; K. Brugmann, Grundr.,? p. 706; 
R. Trautmann, Germ. Lautgeselze, p. 55 and Hermann Collitz 
in his grammatical introduction to Bauer’s Waldeckisches W orter- 
buch. Out of regard for a just perspective of the situation Dr. 
Iversen might have added a foot note in which Frank’s views 
could have been taken into consideration. 

So much in the way of general criticism of the Phonology. 
Let us now turn to individual details. 

It is not clear to me why the author, in defining the length 
of syllables ($5,2), has omitted the type bd-a in which according 
to the accepted notion the syllable d#- containing a long vowel 
is short because of the vowel immediately following (cf. Holt- 
hausen, Aisi. Elementarb., §7, Heusler, Aisl. Elementarb.,' §42). 
According to the author’s definition (§5,2): “En stavelse er 
lang nar den inneholder enten a) en lang vokal (resp. difthong) 

. . ’ one must consider the syllable d#- in the type dda as 
long, but here a note is necessary in view of the prevalent 
contrary theory that such a syllable is short. This seems all 
the more imperative in that nouns of the type Borgn#(-jar), 
ey(-jar), m@er:mey-jar, whose stem ends in a long vowel or in a 
diphthong, are classed as short jé-stems ($66). In §54,5 the 
author states that 7 was retained in unaccented syllables before 
a, 0, w and g after a short syllable (cf. vel-ja) and after a long 
vowel, resp. diphthong (cf. mey-jar). But does not this fact 
point towards the conclusion that the syllable mey- followed 
by the vocalic 7 (=i) was likewise short? At any rate the 
prevalent theory to this effect should have been taken into 
consideration. 

In treating the a-umlaut of ja >j6 (§10,3, Anm.) the author 
says: ‘‘Visse konsonanter efter ja hindrer a-omlyden; derfor 
heter det f. eks. kritipa v., sjukr adj., osv.”” Why not state that 
the consonants which prevent the a-umlaut of ja are gutturals 
and labials (instead of the indefinite “‘visse konsonanter”’)? 
Cf. the later reference to the relation between ja and 76, §120: 
“Det a-omlydte 76 star fremfor dentaler, h og m.” 

Regarding the labial umlaut (§19) the author states (Anm.): 
“Uforklart er e for ¢ i sideformer som efri kompar. (= ¢fri) 
évre, frerinn pret. ptc. (=/frgrinn) frossen, 0.1.” So far as the 
form frerinn (frérinn) past part. is concerned, the author has 
either overlooked or rejected as untenable my explanation, viz., 
that the e in frerinn is due to analogy with the preterit plural 
form frerum, i. e., according to the proportion frérum: frrinn:: 
frerum: X (cf. “Neubildungen bei altnordischem Frjésa und 
Kjésa,” J. E. G. Phil., XVI, 1917, p. 509). For a different 
explanation cf. Kock, Arkiv, IX, p. 150. 
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In treating the ‘ ‘sinking”’ of u>o before kk, pp and ¢t (as- 
similated from an earlier *nk, *mp, *nt), §24,3, the author adds 
in Anm. 2: “Ved sidevirkning fra andre bginingsformer er den 
lydlovmessige utvikling blitt hindret i eksempler som stuttr adj. 
(jfr. gsv. stunter) kort—efter kasus som dat. stuttum o. 1.” 

If this be the correct explanation for the w instead of o in 
stutir, one may well ask why the w in the past part. form 
drukkinn should not be explained on the same ground (cf. 
Kahle, Aisl. Elementarb., §75, 2a, Falk and Torp, Dansk- 
Norskens Lydhistorie, §69,3). The author has (§121,1) with 
scholarly caution left the origin of the analogical u in drukkinn 
unexplained: “Drekka (<*drinkan) drikke har analogisk pret. 
ptc. drukkinn (for lydrett *drokkinn §24,3),”’ but some reason 
should be given as to why the form drukkinn was not included 
in the same category as stutir (i. e., in §24,3, Anm. 2). 

In explaining the fact that before and after m and n nasalized 
6 became 6 (§25), the author cites as examples “nom. sg. 6ss m. 
(<*ansur) gud: gen. sg. dsar, nom. sg. spénn m. span: gen. sg. 
spdnar, nom. sg. néit: gen. sg. ndtiar . . .”’ 

In the first example cited it is, of course, necessary to in- 
dicate the derivative form (*ansur) in order that the student 
may be aware of the original nasal, but in the last two examples 
how is the student to know by what process the 4 in spénar: 
ndtiar gen. sg. became 6 in the nom. sg.? Would it not clarify 
the situation if, as in the first example, the derivative form of 
the nom. S8- were also given in the last two examples; thus 
spénn (<*spdnur), nétt (<*ndittu)? 

Since in Gothic ai is written for both the old diphthong ai 
and the short vowel é, I can see no reason why the author should 
have omitted the conventional diacritical accent wherever ai 
precedes r (cf. §27, “got. air, got. sair’’). 

Following the orthodox theory (Noreen, Ais/.° Gramm.,' 
§74,10, Heusler, Aisi. Elementarb.,* §82,2) Dr. Iversen explains 
(§29) the 0 in sorinn past part. as a labialized a (<svarinn) but 
later on (§124, 1a, Anm.) admits that this o may possibly 
represent a different ablaut vowel than a: “‘Ptc. sorinn star 
kanskje pa et annet avlydstrin enn svarinn (jfr. dog §29).” 

In view of the status in West Germanic, i. e., o along side 
of a, O. E. -sworen (-swaren), O. S. (for)-sworen (swaran) and 
O. H. G. always gi-sworan, we are not justified in separating 
this o from the o in O. N. sorinn and may, therefore, conclude 
that both the Old Norse and the West Germanic have. here 
received a later ety sae o after the proportion *beran: *suer- 
jan::-*boran:-"suoran (=O. N. sorinn: W. G. -*sworan). 

In §44,5, Anm. Dr. Iversen states the transition nn-+-r> or 
as follows: ‘‘Utviklingen ma tenkes 4 ha L gatt for sig slik: nom. 

—— mudr m. munn (mot gen. *munpas>munts, skr. 
munz...).” 
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By omitting in his illustration the intermediate stage 
(i. e., *munnr), the author has not made it clear that the m)+R 
first became mn+r, before it became dr (cf. *munbar>*munnr 
>mudr). If nn+r passed over into dr, why should that deriv- 
ative form be omitted in which the mur appears and which, 
therefore, is essential to this transition? Dr. Iversen’s illustra- 
tion of this transition is not only misleading but incorrect. 

Furthermore, from his statement (§48,2, Anm. 2): “‘Efter 
nnr holderr sig:'gunnr f. strid, brunnrm. brénn, madr (<mannr), 
osv. Merk dog: menn pl. (<*mennr<*mannir); minni komp. 
(got. minniza) mindre,’”’ it is evident that the author does not 
take into consideration the possibility that the retention of 
the r (<R) after mn depended upon whether this mm represented 
an original #n, as in brunn-r (Germ. Brunn-en), or was derived 
from an original mp, as in gunnr (<*gunp-r, O. E. gad), since 
he explicitly states (cf. my foot note!) that in both these cases 
the r was retained after mm (i. e., irrespective of the origin 
of the mm). This is rather surprising in view of the contrary 
opinion of recognized authorities upon this question. For 
instance, both Noreen (Aisi. Gramm.,’ §267, 4b) and Heusler 
(Aisl. Elementarb.,' §156) hold that r (<R) was retained only 
after an mm derived from an original mp (cf. *gunbar>*gunnr 
>gudr) but disappeared (i. e., became assimilated) after an nn 
representing an original mn (cf. *brunn-ar>*brunnr>*brunn) ; 
that consequently the r appearing after an mm representing 
an original P. G. mm was not a phonetically correct r but one 
which had later been restored by analogy (cf. *brunn-ar 
>*brunnr>*brunn>brunnr (by restoration of the r-ending) 
>brudr, *mann-R>*mannr >mann>mannr (by restoration of 
the r-ending) >madr). Noreen (ibid.) sees in the retention of 
the r (<r) after mm (<mp) the influence of the dental J, in- 
asmuch as P. N. rR became r (and thus identical with original r) 
first after dentals, and thus, like original 7, could not be as- 
similated to a preceding mn (cf. ibid., §256).” 

Noreen’s theory (adopted by Heusler) certainly appears 
sound and it is, therefore, not clear to me why Dr. Iversen has 
not accepted it. It will be noted that the author in this same 
foot note has been forced to add as exceptions to his rule— 


‘ This statement is evidently a misprint for ““Efter mn holder r sig.’”’? The 
ry in question was added to mm (from either the original *nn or from *np) and 
not to mmr as the author states. 

2 The second edition of Heusler’s Aisi. Elementarb. (1921) was not available 
to me when I wrote this review. In this edition ($155) I note that Heusler 
has abandoned Noreen’s theory and assumed that after original *np, as well 
as after original *mm, an -R was regularly assimilated. For a discussion of 
this question see my article “Old Norse -6r from *-nn+r”, J. E. Germ. Phil., 
XXIII, 78-82. 
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“Efter nmr (should read mn) holder r sig’”’—the following cases: 
menn pl. (<*mennr<*mannir); minni (Goth. minniza), which 
are, however, perfectly regular according to the Noreen-Heusler 
theory (viz., because of the fact that r became assimilated to a 
preceding mn if this mm represented an original P. G. nn.) 

In §45 the author in his examples of metathesis does not ap- 
parently distinguish between later O. N. metathesis and meta- 
thesis due to P. G. conditions; thus, for instance, “Bort adv. 
<brot; girkir pl. <grikkir grekere; jfr. ogsd ragr adj.=argr 
feig.’”” Possibly, however, the author’s “jfr.” (=cf.) was in- 
tended to indicate that the metathesis in the last example 
(ragr:argr) was not on a level with his previous examples. 
But if this is so, then a statement should have followed in 
explanation of the fact that the metathesis in ragr:argr was 
fundamental and not of later O. N. origin as in the previous 
examples (cf. Noreen, Urgerm. Lautlehre, $30, Aisl. Gramm.,’ 
§305, Anm. 3, Falk and Torp, Dén.-Norw. Etym. Worterb., 
under arg, I p. 31-32). 

Under the head of retrogressive assimilation (“Regressiv 
assimilasjon,’’ §47,9) the author says: “Z(2:stemt s)+d>dd; 
sdledes f. eks. gaddr m. (<*gaddR=got. gazds) pigg;.. .” 

If the dd in O. N. gaddr was developed out of az + the stop 
d (=Goth. d in gazds), as the author states, then it is difficult 
to see how z+d could have become a long spirant 309, i. e., 
*caz+d+R>*gaddr. The process must have been either 
*caz+3+R>*caRdR>*gaddr > gaddr, as Noreen (Aisl. Gramm. 
§218,2) suggests, or *gaz+d+r>*gardr>gaddr as Heusler 
(Aisl. Elementarb.,' §148, 1) suggests. But to assume a transi- 
tion *gaz-d-R >*gardr>*gadbr> gaddr, as Dr. Iversen does, is 
out of the question, unless the original stop d became the 
spirant dafterr, which isfar from likely and not at alla necessary 
assumption. Evidently the author has confused the two pro- 
cesses suggested respectively by Noreen and Heusler. At any 
rate, having assumed that the dd in O. N. gaddr goes back to 
a z + the stop d (=d in Goth. gazds), i. e., *gaz+d+r, the 
intermediate form should have been *gardr not *gaddr. 


II 
Béiningslere (‘Inflection’’) pp. 41-131 

This chapter is exceptionally well done and seems to me 
capable of improvement only in unessential details, except in 
so far as the author has not, as in the preceding chapter, given 
due recognition to certain views regarding the phonology, 
which conflict with those which he here states as final. 

Consonant with the practical purpose of the book, not much 
attention is given to dialectical peculiarities, and older poetical 
forms are frequently omitted (cf., e. g., §85, the omission of 
mann(r) along side of madr nom. sg. and the omission of medr 
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along side of menn nom. acc. plur.). The remarks introductory 
to each category in question serve as a helpful guide to the 
understanding of the processes (phonetic or analogical) in- 
volved in inflection. 

The following instances serve to illustrate Dr. Iversen’s 
categorical attitude towards certain phenomena connected with 
inflection, whereby he has failed to give due recognition to 
divergent views which seem to me as equally well founded as 
(and in some cases more justifiable than) those views which he 
here presents as final. 

In §119,3 the author explains the e in bedinn past part. 
of bt8a ‘to wait’ as due to a-umlaut (i. e., *bid-an->*bed-an-): 
“‘Btda bie har pret. ptc. ‘edinn (i>e ved a-omlyd).” 

Dr. Iversen has here followed the old theory advanced by 
Streitberg (Urgerm. Gramm., §68), Noreen (Aisl. Gramm., 
§154,1), Heusler (Aisi. Elementarb.,' §306,1) and others. But 
there is no doubt in my mind that the correct explanation 
of this question has been given by Kock (“‘Der A-Umlaut in 
den altnord. Sprachen,” P. B. Beiir., XXIII, p. 498), viz., 
that the e in bedinn of the first ablaut series is due to the in- 
fluence of the past participial form bedinn from bidja ‘to ask’ 
of the fifth ablaut series, and that bedinn from bida ‘to wait’ 
is, therefore, not a phonetically correct form. For a discussion 
of this question in favor of Kock’s assumption cf. Hermann 
Collitz, ““Segimer oder: Germanische Namen in keltischem Ge- 
wande,” J. E. G. Phil., V1, p. 297, Anm. 

Dr. Iversen’s position here is certainly untenable, inasmuch 
as he leaves unanswered the question as to why bedinn should 
have been the only past participle of the first ablaut series, 
which retained such an e resulting from the a-umlaut of 4; 
a question to which Kock, on the other hand, gives a satis- 
factory answer. 

In a foot note to é6xum:uxum (§124,1) the author says re- 
garding the form uxum: ‘‘Dannet analogisk efter mgnstre som 
flé:flugum, hij6p:hlupum, o. 1.” 

So far as the analogy with flé: flugum is concerned, the author 
has evidently followed Heusler (Aisi. Elementarb.,’ §311,3). In 
an article entitled ““Zum altnordischen Vokalismus” (J. E. G. 
Phil., XX, chapter IV, “‘Altnordisch 6xum:tixum,’’ pp. 536-538) 
I endeavored to show that the form dxum was due not to the 
analogical proportion flé6:flugum ~» 6x:uxum but to the proportion 
\6k:16kum, itikum ~ 6x:6xum, tixum. Whether my views, as set 
forth in this article, are untenable or not, I leave for the reader 
to decide. 

In §138, 2b, Anm. 1 Dr. Iversen has evidently followed 
Noreen’s theory (cf. Aisl. Gramm.,’ §167, Anm. 3, ‘“‘Suffix- 
ablaut im Altnordischen,” /. F., XIV, pp. 399-402, “Geschichte 
der nordischen Sprachen,’’* Grundr., 1913) regarding the past 
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participle suffix -in- of O. N. strong verbs in its relation to the 
a-umlaut. Noreen’s theory is based upon the assumption that 
the suffiix -im- goes back to a P. G. double suffix -in-/-an-, 
the two forms of the original suffix standing in ablaut relation 
to each other. This assumption owes its origin to Paul’s views 
as set forth in his article ‘““Zur Geschichte des germanischen 
Vocalismus,” P. B. Beitr., VI, pp. 239 ff. Paul’s theory that 
the Germanic languages had inherited both forms of an original 
suffix -in-/-an- was found as a very convenient means for 
explaining the presence or the lack of a-umlaut, as well as the 
appearance of the i-umlaut, in the past participles of strong 
verbs both in North and in West Germanic. 

Without entering into a discussion of Paul’s theory (which 
Noreen has here applied to O. N. conditions) it is sufficient to 
state, in order to gain a just perspective of the question, that 
this theory has by no means met with universal approval. 
Noreen’s supposition (which Dr. Iversen here follows), viz., 
that the forms -in- and -an- in Primitive Norse alternated with 
each other in the same inflection in such a way that -an- came 
to be retained in syllables which were later syncopated, -in- 
elsewhere, is ably refuted by Kock (“Der A-Umlaut in den 
altnord. Sprachen,” P. B. Beiir., XXIII, pp. 497ff., “Zur Frage 
nach dem Suffix der Participia Passivi altnordischer starker 
Verba,” J. F., XXXIII, pp. 337-350). Kock concedes the pos- 
sibility of an original -in-suffix only in those cases where the 
radical syllable of the past participle contained an i or an ai; 
in all other cases the original form of the suffix must have been 
-an-. Heusler (Aisl. Elementarb.,' §119), Walde (Die germ. Aus- 
lautsgesetze, p. 94) and Hultman (Hdlsingelagen och Upplands- 
lagens drfdabalk 1, Helsingfors, 1908) go even further than 
Kock in denying the existence of an original suffix -in-, in that 
O. N. -in- may readily be derived from an original -an- by 
reason of the weakening of a>e>i in unaccented syllables. 
This latter viewpoint is the one which I assumed in my article 
entitled ““Die Endung des Partizipium Priteriti der germani- 
schen starken Verben,”’ Amer. J. Phil., XLII, pp. 12-24, 1921. 
It is clear that Dr. Iversen has either overlooked or rejected 
as untenable the views which I advanced in this article in 
refutation of Noreen’s theory. At any rate, Noreen’s views 
on this point are far from conclusive and Dr. Iversen should 
have embodied in his foot note a recognition of divergent 
theories on this question. 


III 
Ord¢finingslere (“Syntax’’), pp. 132-171 
This chapter is one of the best done, if not the best done, 
in the whole book. The material is presented in a very succint 
and clear form; the author here shows his acquaintance with 
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Nygaard (Norrén Syntax) and Magnus Olsen. Perhaps more 
parallels from other languages (notably German and English) 
might have been introduced to the advantage of the student. 
One case in particular I note, viz., §165, 5, Anm. 1, c where the 
presumptive force of the auxiliary munu is discussed: “NG mun 
fadir minn daudr vera.’’ Why not call attention to the parallel 
function of the future auxiliary werden in German; cf. ‘‘Nun 
wird mein Vater wohl tot sein’’? 


IV 


Momenter av Orddannelseslaren (‘‘Phases of Word Formation’’), 
pp. 172-180 

In this the concluding chapter of his book the author treats 
the origin and development of suffix syllables in nouns, ad- 
jectives and verbs and at the same time discusses (§195,4) the 
meaning of the most important particles (eleven in all) which 
compose the first element of a compound. 

In discussing the history of nouns ending in the suffix -ari 
($192,2) the author mentions the fact that the older form of 
the suffix was -eri: ‘For sig star ordene pa -ari, eldre -eri (om 
den ophavlige bgining se §72,1, anm. 2).’”’ The cross reference 
here informs the student that nouns ending in -ari were origin- 
ally ia-stems. In §192,2, however, the author gives no explana- 
tion as to why the older historical form of the suffix should 
have been -erz instead of -ari, for in view of the priority of a 
over ¢ in this suffix (cf. Goth. -areis, O. H. G. -éri) one would 
expect exactly the reverse. 

In §192,8 the author mentions the suffixes -ida and -éda 
‘som danner adjektiver med betydningen “forsynt med”: 
eyg0r, hardr,....” 

It is not clear to my why Dr. Iversen should consider the 
intermedial d in this suffix as a stop instead of as a spirant 
(i. e., -i0a:-60a), cf. Falk and Torp, Dansk-Norskens Lyd- 
historie, §49, b, pp. 94-95. The suffix in question was most 
probably identical with the dental suffix of the weak past 
participle, as the author (idbid.) admits (“I ner sammenheng 
med dette ptc. suff. star suffiksene -ida og -dda . . .””) and as 
such could not in the Primitive Norse have represented a stop 
(d) between vowels, but the spirant 0 (</). 

In this same rubrik (§192,8) the author says: “Suff. -pa, 
-bé (-da, -dé) er det vanlige suffiks ved dannelsen av det svake 
pret. ptc. ...”’ The by-forms, -da, -dé, are here legitimate 
for the Primitive Norse, since 3 (</) after liquids and nasals 
in P. G. went over into d, (=stop), but such was not the case 
when 0 (<j) stood between vowels as in the suffixes -16a, -d0a. 

In the list of compounds containing suffixes which were 
originally independent words ($193) the author mentions -/igr, 
-samr, -ldir, -indi (-yndi), -démr, -skapr and -leikr. Why not 


‘ 
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include in this list the suffix -véss (=adj. viss ‘wise’) which had 
come to denote certain characteristics of mind or manners; 
cf. bragd-viss ‘wily, crafty,’ dramb-viss ‘haughty,’ wugg-vtss 
(= ugg-ligr) ‘ugly’ etc. This suffix is by no means rare, yet no 
mention is made of it, altho suffixes of much rarer occurrence 
are noted (Anm.), such as -dagi, -dtta, -renn, etc. 

Dr. Iversen’s book is well printed. Aside from the wrong 
spacing in a few O. N. words (cf. sé pa, drju pa, kiju fa, fiju ga, 
p. 107; sé pa, p. 108; hé fum, ké fum, sk6 pum, p. 111) only the 
following misprints (aside from that already noted in §48,2, 
Anm. 2; cf. my foot note') have been noted. 

P. 39 (§54,8) for “p er blitt stumt fremfor /’’ read p etc.; 
p. 113, fourth and fifth lines from the top, for “igjen i form av 
av et j” read only one word av; p. 118 (§135, Anm. 1) for 
“‘heetizd” read betizk; p. 148 (§160) for “akkkusativ” read 
akkusativ; p. 166 ($182, Anm.) the s in the word “‘hovedsetning”’ 
is inverted. 

Furthermore, the abbreviation nt. (=mnedertysk) has been 
omitted in the list of abbreviations. 

In viewing the book in its entirety, one wonders why an 
index of the words treated had not been prepared. Every 
scientific grammar has such an index, and one wonders why 
in a work designed specifically for less advanced students a 
word index should not have been regarded as an essential 
feature. To be sure, the Contents (“‘Innholdsliste’’) at the be- 
ginning of the book enables the student to find the subject 
matter under discussion, but a word index would supply him 
with all the references in the book to the laws involved in the 
word in question. 

Norrén Grammatikk, while written primarily for Norwegian 
students, may also be used to advantage in our American 
universities wherever the student is acquainted with the 
Norwegian language. Our students are compelled to resort 
to the German texts of Noreen, Heusler, Holthausen, Kahle, 
etc., which not only present the difficulties of the German 
language but are, furthermore, written primarily for the teacher 
rather than for the student. This state of affairs has obtained 
to a large degree also in Norway and therefore Dr. Iversen has 
rendered a real service to his country in making accessible to 
the Norwegian youth in his own tongue a comprehensive, yet 
succint and clear, grammatical presentation of the Old Norse 
language. Who is to accomplish for American students of 
Old Norse that task which Dr. Iversen has performed for 
Norway? 

ALBERT MoREY STURTEVANT 

Kansas University. 
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DIE ENTSTEHUNG DER RHEINROMANTIK. Von Dr. 
Heinz Stephan. (Rheinische Sammlung Nr. 3). Rheinland- 
Verlag, Kéln, 1922. XX—111 Seiten. 

Diese Bonner Dissertation, die als dritte Nummer in der 
von Professor Carl Enders und Dr. Paul Bourfeind herausge- 
gebenen Rheinischen Sammlung erschien, ist gerade zur jetzigen 
Zeit, wo der Rhein den Vélkern wieder einmal als politischer 
Spielball dient, héchst aktuell. Sie untersucht die Entstehung 
jener romantischen Auffassung des Rheins, die durch die deut- 
sche Romantik mit ihrem um die Jahrhundertwende zur Geltung 
kommenden neuen Verstindnis fiir die Natur und ihrem er- 
wachenden modern-patriotischen Gefiihl ausschlaggebend ge- 
worden ist. Ein ganz vorziigliches Literatur-Verzeichnis von 
zehn Seiten (XI bis XX), wovon viele der angefiihrten Werke 
in Amerika unzugiinglich sind, leitet das Werk, das aus fiinf 
Kapiteln und einem Schlusswort besteht, ein. Vier Illustra- 
tionen, von Oberwesel, Oberlahnstein und dem Kélner Dom 
(zwei Ansichten) schmiicken den Band. 

Von dem Satze ausgehend, dass alle Landschaftsisthetik 
doppelseitig sei, untersucht der Verfasser die Grundlagen und 
Vorstufen der Rheinromantik. Die Schénheit ist nimlich in 
zweifacher Hinsicht zu betrachten: in realem, objektivem 
Sinne ist sie plastisch (real-plastisch), in symbolischem, sub- 
jektivem Sinne dagegen poetisch (ideel-poetisch). So zum Bei- 
spiel ergreift uns die Schénheit der Rheinlandschaft an sich, 
aber wir pflegen sie unter dem Einfluss jener Dichter zu be- 
trachten, die, von den vielen Vorziigen des Rheins angezogen, 
seine Landschaft durch ihre Schilderungen beriihmt gemacht 
haben. 

Die vorromantische Auffassung des Rheins lasst erkennen, 
in welch entscheidender Weise die Romantik in dieser Hinsicht 
Aenderung geschaffen hat. Den Rémern galt der Rhein als 
Flussgott, als Vater von zahlreichen Nymphen. Dann, nach 
Einfiihrung der christlich-germanischen Kultur, wird er von 
Naturmythen umwoben und mit historischen Sagen verbunden. 
Doch nirgends finden wir in der Literatur jener Epoche, weder 
in den altesten Denkmilern noch in den Schriften des reich- 
haltigen mittelhochdeutschen Zeitalters, das geringste Ver- 
stindnis fiir die Naturschénheit der Rheinlandschaft. Etwas 
spiter, im 15. und 16. Jahrhundert, wird der Fluss haupt- 
sichlich als geographische Bestimmung aufgefasst. Der Streit 
zwischen Wimpheling und Murner mag hierzu als Beispiel 
dienen. Bereits in demselben Zeitalter werden einzelne Rhein- 
stiidte, wie Kéln und Strassburg, verherrlicht. Nationaldeut- 
sche Motive dagegen treten zuerst im 17. Jahrhundert auf, 
auch finden wir das Lob des Rheinweins schon ausgeprigt bei 
Opitz. Die Werke der Klassiker schliesslich bilden die Vor- 
bereitung, die Vorstufe fiir die Rheinromantik. Erwachendes 
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Naturgefiihl zeigt sich besonders bei Matthisson; Hélderlin 
hingegen weist eine anthropomorphe Rheindeutung auf, die 
an die friiheste Zeit aber sogleich an gewisse Motive der Ro- 
mantik erinnert. Damit ist die allerdings sehr knapp umrissene 
Vorgeschichte der Rheinromantik erschépft. 

Das rheinische Geistes- und Gesellschaftsleben zur Zeit der 
Romantik, die Geselligkeit, die gliicklichen Menschen, die 
Wanderlust, der Wein, die rheinische Gastfreundschaft, Sanges- 
und Tanzfreudigkeit—alle diese Faktoren zusammengenommen 
bilden den eigentlichen Nahrboden der Rheinromantik. Auch 
die katholisierende Richtung der Romantik, die sich vom 
rheinischen Katholizismus angezogen fiihlte, spielt dabei eine 
Rolle. Dass das Gesellschaftsleben eine wichtige Grundlage 
romantischer Geistesarbeit bildet, beweisen ja schon zahlreiche 
Stellen aus Friedrich Schlegels Aeusserungen im Athenéum und 
im Lyzeum. Und so verlohnt es sich, die gesellige Einwirkung 
einzelner Dichter und romantischer Schéngeister, wie Klemens 
und Bettina Brentano, Arnim, Gérres und Sulpiz und Melchior 
Boisserée, in ihrem brieflichen und persénlichen Gedanken- 
austausch und in ihrer gemeinsamen Arbeit zu verfolgen. 

Der Verfasser datiert den Beginn der Rheinromantik von 
Arnims Rheinfahrt (1802) und von seiner Freundschaft mit 
Brentano. Die Befestigung und das Wachsen dieser neuen 
Richtung, die sich rasch verbreitete und bald, man kénnte fast 
sagen, zur literarischen Mode geworden ist, wird dann durch 
eine reiche Auswahl von Stellen aus dem Briefwechsel der 
Hauptromantiker dargelegt. Die wichtige Rolle, die Heidelberg 
namentlich um 1805 in dieser Hinsicht spielte, der etwas spater 
auftretende Kélner Kreis von Literaten, Sammlern und Kiinst- 
lern unter E. Wallrafs Leitung, der die altdeutsche Zeit im Sinne 
der Rheinromantik neu zu beleben suchte, und nicht zuletzt 
Friedrich Schlegels Wirksamkeit in Kéln um 1808 nach seiner 
Bekehrung sind von grésster Bedeutung. 

Das dritte Kapitel tiber Entdeckung und Poetisierung der 
landschaftlichen Schénheit des Rheins durch die Romantik 
darf als Schwerpunkt der ganzen Arbeit gelten. Im Hoch- 
mittelalter ist die Darstellung des Naturgefiihls in der Literatur 
noch durchaus konventionell. Allein im 17. und 18. Jahrhundert 
verschwinden selbst die Spuren dieser unzulinglichen Land- 
schaftswiirdigung und erst bei Rousseau und Matthisson 
erscheinen die friihesten Anzeichen der modernen Naturbetrach- 
tung. Aber auch Goethe besass ein tiefempfundenes Natur- 
gefiihl, das als ein Mitleben und Mitempfinden mit der Natur, 
als ein Erlauschen und Mitfiihlen jeder Naturstimmung 
bezeichnet werden kann. Bei den Romantikern wird dieses 
Mitfiihlen ein Einfiihlen in das geheime, zuweilen sogar grauen- 
hafte (Tieck) Wirken und Weben der Natur. Die Rhein- 
landschaft bot ihnen alles, was sie von einer Landschaft forder- 
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ten. Der erste, der sie wiirdigte, war Brentano (zunichst in 
““Godwi” und in seinen Rheinmarchen), dann Arnim (‘‘Papstin 
Johanna” und “Angelika die Genueserin und Cosmos der Seil- 
springer”) und Friedrich Schlegel (in seinem Aufsatz ‘Reise 
nach Frankreich,” in der Zeitschrift “Europa” erschienen, und 
in verschiedenen Gedichten). Auf diese Bahnbrecher folgte eine 
ganze Schar von rheinbegeisterten Dichtern. Besondere Vor- 
liebe fiir Burgen und Ruinen finden wir gleichfalls bei den drei 
Erwihnten; bei Schlegel ist dies Interesse hauptsichlich 
historisch. 

Auch die vielen Mirchen und Sagen der Rheingegend wur- 
den von den Romantikern, mit ihrem Hang, alles zu verleben- 
digen, begeistert aufgenommen und erweitert, zuerst von 
Brentano(man vergleiche seine Lorelei-Sage bereits in““Godwi’”’), 
hiufig von Arnim, und von Fr. Schlegel in seinem Gedicht vom 
versunkenen Schloss (1807). Sie fanden zahllose Nachfolger, 
die in Almanachen, Anthologien, Zeitschriften und Taschen- 
biichern vor die Oeffentlichkeit traten. Die Rheinweinpoesie 
dagegen liasst sich viel weiter als ins romantische Zeitalter zu- 
riick verfolgen. Schon das Liederbuch der Clara Hatzlerin um 
1450 weist Belege dafiir auf. Die neuere Zeit hat nur einzelne 
neue Motive hinzukommen lassen: das Studenten- und Bur- 
schikosenhafte, das Vaterlindische und zuweilen das Religiése. 

Das Thema “Hebung und Verarbeitung der historischen 
Werte des Rheinlandes’”’ wird zunichst unter der Rubrik 
“‘Bildende Kunst” betrachtet. Das Interesse von kunstlieben- 
den romantischen Schriftstellern fiir die Kunstwerke des Rhein- 
landes behandelt der Verfasser hier in knappen Worten. Darauf 
folgt die Betatigung der romantischen Gelehrten (der ersten 
Germanisten), die in den alten Literaturwerken und Hand- 
schriften des Rheinlandes, namentlich in den zur Gattung 
“Volksdichtung”’ gehérigen, eifrig forschten. Als Mittelpunkt 
dieser Bestrebungen diente natiirlich Heidelberg. Unter dem 
Titel ‘‘Religion”’ wird schliesslich der romantische Katholizis- 
mus in Zusammenhang mit dem rheinlindischen Katholizismus 
gebracht. Es hat den Anschein, als ob der Verfasser hier in 
den alten Fehler gerit, dessen so viele seiner romantikfor- 
schenden Vorgiinger sich bereits schuldig gemacht haben: 
er legt zu viel Gewicht auf das Verhialtnis der Romantik zum 
kirchlich-katholischen Glauben. Denn wer die deutsche Ro- 
mantik als Ganze zu eng mit der orthodox-katholischen, d. h. 
kirchlichen Konfession verbindet, hat, wenigstens nach An- 
sicht des Rezensenten, das eigentliche Wesen dieses wichtigen 
Abschnitts der deutschen Literatur nicht voll erfasst. 

Das letzte Kapitel fiihrt uns den “Rhein als Symbol des 
Deutschtums”’ vor und ist mit Bezug auf die jetzigen Verhilt- 
nisse im Rheinland besonders zeitgemiss und lehrreich. Wir 
sehen, wie der Rhein fiir die Romantiker und mithin fiir das 
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ganze deutsche Volk zum Symbol fiir deutsches Wesen und 
nationales Bewusstsein wurde, wie der Rheingedanke das na- 
tionale Denken und Fiihlen belebte. Die triibe politische Lage 
am Rhein treibt die Romantiker nur zu grésserer deutscher 
Vaterlandsliebe an. Die meisten von ihnen -wollen den Fluss 
nicht als Deutschlands Grenze anerkennen. Man vergleiche 
hier besonders Arndts Schrift: ‘‘Der Rhein, Deutschlands 
Strom, aber nicht Deutschlands Grenze.’’ Als erstes weit- 
verbreitetes rheinromantisches Gedicht, das Muster und der 
Vorgiinger von ungezihlten vaterlindisch-politischen Rhein- 
liedern, gilt fur den Verfasser Schenkendorfs ‘“‘Lied vom Rhein”’ 
(1814). 

Ausser dem bereits Gesagten ist in Stephans Werk wenig 
zu beanstanden. Es steht auf bedeutend héherem Niveau als 
die iibliche Doktorarbeit. Zu bezweifeln ist die Andeutung 
(Seite 15), dass die Schénheit des Rheins schon den Zeitgenossen 
der Renaissance aufgegangen sei. Fiir den Kulturwert des 
Flusses mag das wohl eher zutreffen. Fraglich ist auch, inwie- 
fern der Verfasser mit seiner Polemik gegen Nadler (Seite 35) 
recht hat. Denn auf manchen Punkt, den Stephan beriihrt, 
scheint die Nadler’sche Bezeichnung “‘frinkische Restauration”’ 
weit besser zuzutreffen als das vom Verfasser festgehaltene 
Schlagwort “rheinische Romantik.’’ Druckfehler sind selten. 
Auf Seite 44, Zeile 6 von unten, soll es wohl efwas, nicht etwa 
heissen, und auf Seite 105, Zeilen 22-23, ist das Wort bei wieder- 
holt. In bibliographischer Hinsicht ist es lohnend, das Werk 
mit dem jiingst erschienenen Buch von Henning Kaufmann: 
“Die Dichtung der Rheinlande. Eine landschaftliche und 6rt- 
liche Bibliographie nebst einem Abriss ihrer Entwicklung.” 
(Bonn, Schroeder, 1923), zu vergleichen. 

Zu loben ist vor allem die Uebersichtlichkeit und die vielen 
Zitate aus Werken, die manchen Forschern unzuginglich sein 
diirften. Besonders wertvoll fiir den Literarhistoriker sind die 
hiufigen Hinweise auf die Reisebeschreibungen jener Zeit und 
deren getreue Wiederspiegelung der zeitgenéssischen Natur- 
auffassung. Vor allem aber war der Verfasser sehr gliicklich 
in der Wah! seines Themas, das nicht nur fiir den Fachgenossen 
sondern auch fiir den Laien von Interesse sein wird. Es erfasst 
die deutsche Romantik da, wo sie Dauerndes geschaffen und 
hinterlassen hat, denn wihrend die iiberwiegende Mehrzahl der 
romantischen Lehren lingst iiberwunden oder vergessen sind, 
lebt die Rheinromantik noch heutzutage und namentlich zu 
Zeiten, wo die nationale Begeisterung von neuem erwacht, in 
all ihrer poesievollen Schénheit fort. 

EpwIn H. ZEYDEL 

Indiana University. 
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A HISTORY OF GERMAN VERSIFICATION, Ten Centuries 
of Metrical Evolution, Henry Gibson Atkins, Methuen & Co. 
London. (1923) 


Teachers of German in English speaking countries must have 
keenly felt the lack of such a book as this. I know from my own 
experience and from that of many of my colleagues with what 
pangs of conscience we recommended to the eager graduate 
student (not to mention an occasional undeigraduate thirsty 
for knowledge) one or the other book on the subject. Sievers- 
Paul or Minor proved too comprehensive and theoretical, 
Saran too confusing and startling, Mehring too dry and super- 
annuated. All of them are written in fairly or very difficult 
German, no attempt had been made to cover the field in English. 
Moreover, the discoveries of Sievers, Saran and their followers 
have so revolutionized metrical theory, thereby causing such 
confusion in metrical terminology, that one could not, with a 
clear conscience, let the poor young scholar shift with defunct 
forms and terms, nor plunge him without compass into the 
rising tide of untried waters. 

Mr. Atkins’ History of German Versification rescues us from 
this dilemma. His book is simple and clear, comprehensive, 
scholarly and comparatively short (282 pp.). He presents with 
a distinct gift for definition the well established theories as a 
groundwork and outlines the material still under discussion as 
far as the scope of his treatise permits. He accepts the old 
terminology wherever it is clear and sound, but also coins new 
expressions where they make for clearness (as for instance 
lift and dip instead of arsis and thesis). He presupposes no in- 
formation on the subject and dismisses the reader at the close 
of the book with a comprehensive knowledge of metrical evolu- 
tion and in possession of a working theory. 

The first book treats of the principles and esthetics, of 
rhythm, meter, accent, metrical units, rhyme (pp. 1-61); the 
second presents the history of German versification (pp. 68- 
170), the third discusses the chief modern German lines (pp. 
191-244); and the fourth describes modern strophic forms. 

I cannot help feeling that the first two parts of Mr. Atkins’ 
book are superior to the third and fourth and that his interest 
in the subject begins to lag distinctly in the fourth part. He 
seems to have sensed that himself when he says in the intro- 
duction to this last division: ‘‘Many of the comments on 
strophic forms frequently found in metrical work are mere 
truisms, or observations which each can make for himself.” 
He then gives a tabulation of Classical, Romance, Oriental and 
Older National Strophes, which, to be sure, is indispensable 
in such a book. Yet, here I think, Mr. Atkins might have im- 
proved upon his predecessors of the above description by 
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elucidating the organic structure or strophic form and analysing 
a few of the more complicated stanzas. Saran’s valuable terms 
Bund-Fuge, Reihe-Lanke, Kette-Kehre, Gebinde-Wende, Gesdtz- 
Absatz (see Jackson’s happy translations in Modern Philology 
13 and 14, 1916) lead to a deeper understanding of this problem; 
the discussion of the line would likewise have gained by such 
a procedure. It is eminently important that the student learn 
to distinguish between Augen- and Ohrenform. Otherwise he 
will be hopelessly misled when trying to analyse a stanza like 
the following: 
Die Nacht, 
Die sonst den Buhlen fiigt und siisse Hoffnung macht, 
Die Ruh, 
Die einem Liebenden sagt alle Wollust zu... .. 


(see the reviewer’s article in the Journal of English and Germanic 
Philology 1916 Number 2). A later edition might add a para- 
graph on this subject after the discussion of the Alexandrine 
(p. 195)—which is after all not a line, but a chain—and insert 
a page or two on the organism of the stanza at the beginning 
of the fourth book. 

On page 38 a misplaced semicolon works havoc among the 
lifts and dips. I do not wish, however, to close this review in a 
note of criticism or disagreement, but beg to congratulate the 
author and the publisher as well on their most valuable and 
welcome publication. 

ERNST FEISE 

Ohio State University 
SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS OF KIERKE- 

GAARD. Translated by L. M. Hollander. University of 

Texas Bulletin. pp. 239. 

To the devotee of Kierkegaard, his neglect by the English- 
speaking world has been a lamentable illustration of the for- 
tuitousness of reputation. Many Scandinavian writers of far 
lesser genius have been translated and widely read, but for 
three quarters of a century after Kierkegaard’s death his work 
has remained practically unknown. This neglect is the more 
extraordinary inasmuch as the French and Germans, especially 
the latter, have shown a steadily growing interest, evidenced 
in translations and studies, in this great Danish writer. A 
number of German translations went into several editions, and 
their vogue led at last to the literary and philosophical canoniza- 
tion of Kierkegaard by the publication in German of his com- 
plete works. He is therefore not a man of purely provincial 
importance; he belongs to the world and has already had an 
international influence. It seems safe to prophecy that he is 
now about to have his day also in England and America. 
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We should therefore be grateful to Professor Hollander for 
this first English translation, and almost the first English dis- 
cussion, of our author. The criticism of Kierkegaard in English 
is certainly not extensive. In his list of books and articles, 
Professor Hollander gives only one English title, the article 
by Professor David Swenson in The Philosophical Review for 
1916. It is rather unaccountable that he omitted the essay by 
Professor J. G. Robertson in The Modern Language Review for 
1914; if we add also the three pages in Hasting’s Encyclopaedia 
of Religion and Ethics, our bibliography of the English discussion 
of Kierkegaard is about complete. 

The difficulties in translating Kierkegaard are, of course, 
such as one meets in translating any work with a rich, idiomatic 
and subtle style. In the process much must be lost—much of 
the color and movement, the allusiveness, the delicate play of 
emotion and imagination which depends upon the idiom of the 
original. But the reviewer is not inclined to be too severe on 
any translator of Kierkegaard, inasmuch as he has tried the 
task himself and given it up in despair. Perhaps there is a 
disharmony between the English language and the mind of 
Kierkegaard—whose foreign affiliations were chiefly with Ger- 
man philosophy and literature; perhaps the process of trans- 
lation is easier into the language of Jean Paul and Heine. One 
can imagine the difficulties in finding an adequate rendering of, 
let us say, Sartor Resartus in French. 

But though Kierkegaard’s style is baffling to the translator, 
there is still the solid substance of his thought which may be 
conveyed in a good, conscientious translation. For Kierkegaard 
combined the skill in characterization and the psychological 
penetration of the great novelist, with the dialectal powers of a 
great philosopher. His habit of pseudonymous publication 
indicates his type of mind; he was not content with writing 
pure philosophy, but each philosophical conception of life he 
presented through the medium of an appropriate character. 
His works are a series of philosophical tales and philosophical 
biographies. Hence their manifold and inexhaustible interest. 
Perhaps the reader is attracted first by Kierkegaard as a philo- 
sopher, by his acute discrimination, his profundity, or the 
audacity of his philosophical speculation; but the method of 
Kierkegaard is to present these philosophical conceptions 
artistically and concretely, as an integral part of experience, 
whereby their content is enriched and their significance 
enhanced. Another reader is perhaps first attracted by the bril- 
liant portraits and character studies, the psychological narra- 
tives, and the consummate art with which Kierkegaard portrays 
the spiritual milieux of his characters; but such a reader, again, 
finds that all these studies of a novelist are essentially philo- 
sophical, and that the philosophical conclusion grows as organic- 
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ally out of the art of the novelist as the flower from the stem 
that bears it. This rare combination of talents is one of Kierke- 
gaard’s distinctions, and Professor Hollander’s translations are 
varied and extensive enough to give the reader an impression 
of the author’s manifold brilliance. 

The writings of Kierkegaard constitute a study of three 
basic modes of life; the esthetic, the ethical and the religious. 
These three modes, or stages (stadier) as he called them, he 
did not regard as complementary, and the transition from one 
to another, he maintained, is not by development but by a 
“leap.’’ To Kierkegaard the religious stage alone was completely 
satisfying. In Stadier paa Livets Vei all three stages are illus- 
trated. His earlier, but greatest, work, Enten-Eliler, presents 
the esthetic view of love in the papers of “A,” and the ethical 
defense of marriage in the papers of ‘‘B.’”’ Regarding the latter 
Professor Hollander says: “Though nobly eloquent in places, 
and instinct with warm feeling, this panegyric on marriage 
and the fixed duties of life is somewhat unconvincing, and its 
style undeniably tame and unctious—at least when contrasted 
with the Satanic verve of most of A’s papers.” (p. 23) Such a 
judgment seems to me rather unjust to a noble and powerful 
work; for, in spite of the witty resourcefulness and original 
tactics of A, he is completely out-generaled and driven from 
the field by B. In spite of the Satanic verve with which the 
esthetic life is illustrated in the first volume, it is the second 
volume which is the real triumph in Enten-Eller. And I cannot 
imagine that it would gain either as an exposition of the ethical 
life or as a defense of marriage by the addition of Satanic verve. 
In his selections, also, Professor Hollander has chosen passages 
chiefly on the esthetic and religious stages. It is true, as he says 
(p. 23), that Kierkegaard, in Enten-Eller, ‘when considering 
the ethical sphere, in order to carry out his plan of contrasting 
it with the esthetic sphere, was already envisaging the higher 
sphere of religion, to which the ethical sphere is but a transi- 
tion, and which is the only true alternative to the aesthetic 
life.’”’” But the ethical sphere is as distinct and interesting in 
itself as the esthetic, and one must follow Kierkegaard through 
all three to understand his thought and appreciate fully his 
genius. 

However, the volume is really an introduction to Kierke- 
gaard, and in an introduction many things must be omitted. 
It is to be hoped that in the future, complete English versions 
of his important works will appear, and that his reputation 
and influence in England and America will be solidly established. 
Brandes and Héffding are deservedly well-known names among 
us, but Kierkegaard was a greater man than either. 

Louis I. BREDVOLD 

University of Michigan 





